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N view of the special interest in his personalityand for the Presidency by great parties ought always to be 
career that President Harrison’s renomination has presumed to possess character and ability, and the 
naturally awakened, we present to our readers this nation’s own self-respect should forbid a campaign of 


month a character sketch, written 
byan avowed friend and sup- 
porter of the President, and pre- 
pared with unusual care and 
thoroughness. In the character 
sketches, which are so prominent 
a feature of this magazine, it has 
always been the rule to present 
men as they appear at their best. 
Such treatment may be none the 
less candid and valuable for be- 
ing sympathetic. There may be 
expected in the next number a 
sketch of the nominee of the Chi- 
- cago convention. 


i hile The selection of Mr. 
Nomination. Whitelaw Reid, editor 
of the New York Trib- 
une, as Republican vice-presiden- 
tial candidate is peculiarly inter- 
esting in view of the fact that 
just twenty years ago Mr. Reid’s 
predecessor, Horace Greeley, was 
a presidential nominee. Mr. Reid 
enjoys the confidence and respect 
of the country, and his services 
as minister to France have bronght 
him new and well-earned honors. 
’ The vice-presidency is a position 
of the gravest importance, and 
Mr. Reid would be fully equal to 
any emergency that might com- 
pel him to assume the President’s 
responsibilities. 
The President of the 
~ Us United States, unless 
Onmpaign. his conduct has for- 
feited it, is, by virtue 





HON. WHITELAW REID, REPUBLICAN NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. 


of his office, entitled to the respect of the en- disagreeable personalities so far as possible. The 
tire country, and it is agreed by members of all battle should lie between parties rather than candi- 
parties that Mr. Harrison is personally worthy of es- dates. These pages will have gone to the press before 
teem and confidence. Moreover, the candidatesselected the result of the Democratic convention has been 
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known; but itis safe to predict that the campaign 
will be a very severe struggle. Thereshould be afirm 
resolve on all sides to make it clean, fair and honor- 
able. Mr. Ingalls, with his proclivity for epigrammatic 
statements, once remarked that the Decalogue and 
the Sermon on the Mount have no place in our prac- 
tical politics. He did not mean, as he has often been 
stupidly accused of meaning, that moral rules and 
Christian principles ought to be disregarded in politi- 
cal life, but that, in point of fact, they are to a great 
extent ignored and despised. If that be true, then 
this is exactly the time when something should be 
done aboutit. Mr. Porter’s statistics of religious ad- 
herence show that a large proportion of the American 
people profess to live by the Decalogue and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. It isa very flabby and ineffective 
sort of Christianity that will tolerate this — a pal- 
pable resort to lying, defamation, bribery 
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atives of seven or eight millions of voting citizens,. 
and when one remembered that another body of 
seven or eight million citizens would be represented 
two weeks later in a similar great gathering at Chi- 
cago, there was something almost overwhelming in the 
sense of America’s power and grandeur. The per- 
fect acquiescence of these great conventions in the 
will of the majority exemplifies the strength of popu- 
lar government. It would be well, perhaps, if the 
Republican and Democratic parties should alter the 
structure of their conventions, and apportion dele- 
gates to localities in the ratio of party strength. At 
present the apportionment is based upon the total 
population, irrespective of party allegiance. But in 
any case these conventions have come to be one of the 
finest and most valuable parts of our working politi- 
cal machinery. That they are the most imposing and 





and other immoral practices in the great = 
contest. If a sound morality does not | 
underlie all our political life, we have 
everything to fear for the future. With 
pure and manly methods prevailing, no 
irreparable harm can come to the nation 
from the success at the polls of any con- 
tending party. If the men who conduct 
the ‘‘ practical” campaigning will but 
respect the best wishes of the candidates 
who head the tickets and the sentiment 
of the main body of ‘voters, they will 
give us a decent campaign, 


No other country provides in 
its party life for any gather- 
ings comparable in size, inter- 
est and representative character with our 
quadrennial national conventions. The 
meetings of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion in England alone approach the Re- 
publican and Democratic conventions of 
the United States. But the English gath- 
erings are not nearly so large and popu- 
lar, nor do they possess any of the dra- 
matic interest that grows out of the 
rivalry of leaders and candidates. The 
magnificence of the convention at Minne- 
apolis could hardly be conceived by any 
one not actually present at the sessions. 
The hall was probably the best for its 
purposes that any political meeting of 
such magnitude had ever occupied in 


Our Great 
Conventions. 

















the world. Many train loads of the most 
energetic members of the Republican 
party had arrived from every direction. 
Large contingents from New England 
were mingling with enthusiastic hundreds from 
the Pacific Coast. Scores of thousands of visitors, 
actually drawn from every State, Territory and 
Congressional district in the Union, made Minne- 
apolis for a week the national city. The greatness 


and homogeneity of the country—this was the object 
lesson. The visiting hosts were the direct represent- 
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spectacular of public occasions is, of course, admitted 
everywhere. It is not strange that the old party 
‘* war-horses,” scenting the battle from afar, cannot 
stay away from national conventions. The student 
of history who finds himself a spectator in one of 
these mighty throngs—so demonstrative and impetu- 
ous, yet so good-humored and so well disciplined in 
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SENATOR -E. 0. WOLCOTT, OF COLORADO, WHO PRE- 
SENTED MR. BLAINE’S MAME TO THE CONVENTION 


the school of Democracy— can but think baek along 
the course of Anglo-Saxon development, past the as- 
semblage at Runnymede to the earlier days of folk- 
motes in the forests of our race’s primitive home. 
Thus confidence in free government is strengthened, 
and faith in the saving sense of our English-speaking 
masses is revived. 


The dramatic quality that the Blaine 
movement lent to the Minneapolis con- 
vention has never been surpassed— 
perhaps never equaled—in our political history. 
Since the re-election of Grant in 1872 Blaine has been 
the most strongly supported Republican aspirant for 
the presidency. And the strength of the popular 
feeling for this captivating and gallant political figure 
has seemed to increase in proportion as Mr. Blaine’s 
own personal ambition has seemed to decline. His 
sunstroke in 1876, from which his frequent periods of 
ill-health have dated; his failure to be nominated 
at Cincinnati in that same year ; his failure again at 
Chicago in 1880; President Garfield’s tragic death 
and his consequent retirement from the Cabinet ; his 
defeat at the polls in 1884 through the accident of an 
alliterative phrase for which he was not responsible— 
all these experiences had only given him a warmer 
place in the affections of his party. Subsequent be- 
reavements and returns of ill-health only deepened 


The Blaine 
Movement 
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the feeling. Mr. Blaine v have been nominated 
in 1888, but he did not deeu. . oest that the defeated 
candidate of 1884 should lea at the next election 
against the victor of 1884. As Mr. Harrison’s Secre- 
tary of State, his name has stood for certain policies 
of American assertion and expansion that have had a 
popularity far wider than his own party. There was 
current a feeling that Mr. Blaine, as our most emi- 
nent American statesman, ought to be accorded a 
term in the White House, and that 1892 probably 
afforded the last opportunity. But his protracted 
illness last year vetoed the project. He met the wide 
demand for his candidacy by the letter of declination 
sent in February to the Chairman of the National 
Republican Committee. That letter ought to have 
been taken as absolutely final. Doubtless Mr. Blaine 
meant that it should be thus received. But the oppo- 
sition to Mr. Harrison found in Blaine’s name a magic 
to conjure with, and the public was assured that Mr. 
Blaine was prepared to accept a nomination. The 
impression thus given as to his intentions was con- 
firmed in many minds by his sudden retirement from 
the Cabinet on the eve of the convention. But it was 
too late for Mr. Harrison’s candidacy to be with- 
drawn ; and the delegates, who had been appointed 
at a time when Mr. Harrison was supposed to be the 
only real candidate, could not go over to the support 
of a candidate whose position before the convention 
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HON. THOMAS B. REED, OF MAINE, A BOLD OPPONENT 
OF MR. HARRISON AND A POSSIBLE ‘‘ DARK HORSE.” 





MR, CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW, LEADER OF THE HARRISON 
FORCES IN THE CONVENTION, 


was so mysterious and so involved in uncertainties as 
was Mr. Blaine’s. The preponderance of enthusiasm 
in the great audience was obviously for Mr. Blaine, 
but the majority of delegates were for Mr. Harrison. 
And when on the first ballot it became obvious that 
many of the so-called Blaine leaders had only been 
using his name to cover a plan for ‘the introduction 
of a third candidate, there was a sharp reaction of 
feeling and a very general satisfaction with the result 
of the vote. 


Mr. Blaine 1 Would certainly seem that the group of 

_in Blaine leaders at Minneapolis were not 
Retirement. considerate in theiftreatment of him, and 
that they claimed more authority to use his name 
than they actually possessed, It is now regarded as 
true beyond doubt that he would not have accepted a 
nomination. Mr. Blaine is what he is; and this un- 
fortunate fiasco at Minneapolis is not likely to cast a 
cloud upon his fame, though it may well require that 
certain other gentlemen be called up for trial before 
the bar of party opinion. His retirement from the 
Cabinet so abruptly at so exciting a moment could 
but have occasioned regret to thoughtful citizens to 
whom the dignity of our government is dear, and 
who, therefore, deplore political incidents at home 
that injure usin the eyes of foreign governments. A 
united executive department, led by Mr. Harrison 
and Mr. Blaine, was evidently adding something to 
American prestige in various quarters of the globe. 
Mr. Blaine’s retirement was in a manner that must to 
some extent have affected that prestige. The Ameri- 
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can people will wish for the ‘‘man from Maine” a 
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full return of strength, and long years of serenity 
and of usefulness as a citizen and a leader. 


It was evident that many Republicans who 

Second Term approved of Mr. Harrison's administration 
Question. Were influenced in their preferences as to 
a Minneapolis nominee by their conviction that what 
we may henceforth call ‘Second-Termism” is per- 
nicious. A strong attempt was made to have a reso- 
lution put into the Republican platform declaring in 
favor of a constitutional six-year term for the presi- 
dency, with ineligibility for a second term. Theoret- 
ically, the best opinion of both parties is in favor of a 
single term. Butin practice, it is embarrassing to 
bring forward such a reform, because at any given 
moment there are always many thousands of men 
who find it convenient to advocate a further lease for 
the particular man then in power. If, as seems 
probable when this is written, Mr. Cleveland should 
for the third time consecutively receive the Demo- 
cratic nomination, the second-term question will not 
weighin the campaign. But if the Democrats should 
have chosen a new man, and should then have in- 
serted a one-term plank in their platform, it is easy 
to see that this issue might cost Mr. Harrison votes. 
There is one thing that the country may, however, 
contemplate with some satisfaction in view of a con- 
test under the opposing banners of Messrs. Harrison 
and Cleveland. Neither can now have before him 
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more than one term, and neither if elected could be 
suspected by anybody of being guided by selfish am- 
bition in his chief public acts. Each would surely 
try his best, if elected, to bring honor upon his party 
by bringing honor and credit to his country. Both 
have had the incalculable benefit of four years’ expe- 
rience in the White House. Each would presumably 
do all in his power to promote such further improve- 
ments in the civil service as he believed practicable. 
With Mr. Harrison and Mr. Cleveland as the candi- 
dates, conservative men in either party will hardly 
count the success of the opposition ticket as an irrep- 
arable public calamity. 


Party platforms must always employ some 


The ‘ 
Republican conciliatory phrasings, but upon the 
Platform. whole the Republican document is not 
ambiguous. Upon the coinage question, it ex- 


presses the prevailing American view—namely, 





GENERAL JOHN C. NEW, CONSPICUOUS AMONG THE 
PRESIDENT’S SUPPORTERS. 


that free bimetallism may be hoped for as a 
result of international agreement, but that silver 
coinage under our own unaided auspices must be 
restricted by laws which will secure the unprejudiced 
interchange in ordinary circulation of our various 
metal and paper dollars. It stands by the existing 
tariff, explaining the principle of protectionas that 
of a tax on imports just heavy enough to meet the 
greater labor-cost of American goods. It demands 
legislation to protect the colored voters of the South 























HON, JOHN J. INGALLS, A PROMINENT DELEGATE, 


and its utterances may fairly be said to support the 
so-calied ‘‘ Force bill.” It declares for our commercial 
expansion, for more American ships, both mer- 
chant and naval, and for the governmental control 
of the Nicaragua canal. It asks for a stricter 
exclusion of foreign criminals, paupers and laborers 
under contract; favors better legislation to protect 
railway, manufacturing ar i mining employees against 
accidents ; sympathizes with Home Rule for Ireland ; 
protests against Jewish perfécution in Russia ; opposes 
any approach towards a union of Church and State 
under guise of State support of religious schools ; 
opposes ‘‘ trusts ;” mildly endorses civil service re- 
form; approves of the extension of free postal 
delivery to rural communities ; contemplates one- 
cent letter postage as an early desideratum ; favors 
the admission in the near future of the remaining 
Territories ; consents to the cession of arid public 
lands to the several States within which they lie ; and 
asks full Congressional support for the Columbian 
Exposition, 
Some Mr. McKinley, who was chairman of 
Convention the convention, was also the participant 
Personalities. most highly in favor with the great 
audiences. It was by far the most prominent per- 
sonal appearance he had ever made, and he stood the 
tést splendidly. Back to every corner of.every State, 
the delegates and visitors have carried wondrous tales 
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about the fine qualities of Gov- 
ernor McKinley, whose visage is 
at once Websterian and Napo- 
leonic, and who was, by common 
consent, designated as a future 
Republican nominee for the presi- 
dency. Hon. Thomas B. Reed, of 
Maine, was also greatly honored, 
and his visit to Minneapolis has 
added to his eminence and popu- 
larity. Mr. Depew, who is at 
home everywhere, played a great 
role in the convention, as the 
real leader of the Harrison forces. 
Conspicuous among Mr. Depew’s 
colleagues in support of the 
president was Hon. John C. 
New, Consul-General at London. 
Hon. John J. Ingalls once more 
appeared before the political pub- 
lic, as leader of the Kansas dele- 
gation, and was heartily received. 
Senator Wolcott, of Colorado, 
sprang into fame by the vigor 
with which he assumed leader- 
ship for Mr. Blaine. The body 
of colored delegates from the 
Southern States were at least 
characterized by a remarkable 
knack for convention oratory. 
It was noticeable that the party 
leaders seemed more than ever 











before anxious to secure the 
good will and assistance of 
women, There were present on 


the floor two women alternate 
delegates from Wyoming, and 
Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, of Iowa, 
yas introduced to make a 
speech before the convention. It 
looked as if the Republican party 
might not be very reluctant to 
favor the suffrage for women, if 
American women in large num- 
bers should ever discover that 
they wanted to vote. The ad- 
mission to full rights in the convention of delegates 
from Alaska and the Indian Territory was an in- 
cident worth noting. Thus the official body of dele- 
gates and alternates included women and Indians as 
well as negroes. : 
The he death of President L. L. Polk, of the 
Younger Farmers’ Alliance, has removed from the 
* scene of action an energetic leader who 
might otherwise have been chosen by the Omaha con- 
vention on July 4 asthe presidential candidate of the 
People’s party. The Prohibitionists have endeavored, 
without avail, to secure the consent of General O. O. 
Howard to allow his name to be presented at their Cin- 
cinnati convention. It is altogether impossible to 
forecast the part that these two junior political 
organizations will play in the battle, The Prohi- 








MRS. J. ELLEN FOSTER, OF IOWA. 


bitionists may justly claim to have drawn off enough 
Republican votes to beat Mr. Blaine in 1884. The 
Omaha convention will be the more interesting of the 
two. With a good ticket and a reconcilement of dif- 
ferences that have been agitating the State conven- 
tions of the Alliance-Labor forces, the fused elements 
which make up the so-called People’s party may 
create some surprising diversions at the polls in 
November. 


Women ~he women are preparing to take a strong 
in part in the various political contests of this 
Politics. season. Mrs. J. Ellen Foster’s address be- 
fore the Minneapolis convention was significant of 
the attempt that will be made to win the persuasive 
influence of the gentler sex for the two great parties. 
Many women will participate in the Prohibition con- 
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vention at Cincinnati. Mrs. Mary Lease, of Kansas, 
and other women will supply enthusiasm to the 
Farmers’ Alliance and ‘‘ People’s party” movement. 
The beautiful Miss Gonne, of Ireland, will plead for 
Home Rule in behalf of her country, and will work 
valiantly for Mr. Gladstone’s restoration to power. 
The ladies of the Primrose League will do battle for 
Church and State, and for the ideas represented by 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour. The Women’s 
Liberal Federation has for the present laid aside its 
differences upon the suffrage question, and is prepar- 
ing to play a powerful part in the English campaign. 
Lady Carlisle has been making speeches that show 
how brilliantly she, as well as various other Liberal 
ladies, might figure on the floor of the House of Com- 
mons, if women were eligible. Assuredly, the best 
way for women to enter politics is not to keep up 
agitation for the suffrage, but rather to take a lively 
hand in the political battle as it actually wages, 
regardless of ballot limitations. The suffrage ques- 
tion will emerge in its turn. 


Our British cousins are beginning to settle 
down in grim earnest to the preparations for 
the dissolution of Parliament.. The Irish 
Local Government bill is to be sacrificed in order that 


English 
Politics. 
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MISS MAUD GONNE, 


Parliament may be dissolved shortly after midsum- 
mer. The general election will take place in July, 
and by August the great transfer of power will be 
complete. After governing the Empire for six years 
with unexpected success, Lord Salisbury will give 
place to Mr. Gladstone, who will return to Downing 
street, to make a final effort to reconcile Ireland with 
the rest of the Empire, by enabling its inhabitants 
to manage or mismanage their own affairs in their 
own way. Practically there is no difference of 
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opinion as to the certainty of the election of a Glad- 
stonian majority. The only question at issue is 
whether that majority will be one of three figures or 
of two. Judging from by-elections the issue is a 
foregone conclusion. A great mass of many millions 
does not turn and twist with the rapidity of a weasel. 
It swings slowly from side to side. There is too much 
weight on the machine for its movement to be re- 
versed by anything that can happen between now 
and the election. Yet it must be admitted that if 
the electorate had not been slowly but resolutely mak- 
ing up its mind to let the Home Rulers have a turn, 
the Liberals might have feared for the result. The 
events of the last twelve months have not been such 
as to deepen the conviction formed by the electors 
that Home Rule must be tried. If by-elections are to 
be relied on the Gladstonian majority will be over 
100 ; but the most sanguine Gladstonians do not vent- 
ure to hope for a majority of more than 75. Whether 
the majority be 75 or 150, they will hold office by vir- 
tue of their Irish contingent. The Irish Home 
Rulers will come back 80 strong. Unless Mr. Glad- 
stone has a majority of 160, he will always be liable 
to be thrown out, if his Irish allies on any occasion 
decide to go into the same lobby with Mr. Balfour. 


It is well that the dissolution was not 
s, postponed, because the House of Com- 

mons had ceased to think of anything 
but its approaching demise. The fever in the lobbies 
all through the month of May was something almost 
inconceivable to those at a distance from the center 
of nervous excitement. The air was full of prophe- 
cies and speculations of all kinds, but they referred 
more to what was to follow the general election than 
to the result of the appeal to the constituencies, which 
is regarded as a foregone conclusion for the Gladston- 
ians. The Duke of Devonshire has frankly warned 
England that the House of Lords will “ throw out” the 
Home Rule bill. Every effort is to be made to rouse 
the Irish Protestants to die in the last ditch in de- 
fense of the Union, and the hopes of the Unionists 
are more and more centering upon their chances on a 
second appeal to the country. The Gladstonians, 
recognizing this, are carefully preparing their plan 
of campaign, and have at present not the slightest 
intention of falling into the Tory trap which is set 
without disguise in their path. Having regained 
power, they are not going to jeopardize it heedlessly 
by playing their opponents’ game. If the Home Rule 
bill is thrown out, they will not dissolve. They will 
hold on with the two-fold object of giving the Peers 
another chance, and of strengthening their own hand 
with a view to ultimately going to the country with 
a cry against the House of Lords. Such at least are 
the speculations which have occupied the tongues of 
politicians to the exclusion of all other topics for the 
last month. 


The Unionist party has had one unexpected 


Some 
Speculation 


Dilke and 


the Liberal and undeserved piece of good luck. There 
is no reason to believe that as a party or- 
ganization it is more to be relied upon in moral ques- 


Leaders. 
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tidns than Mr. Schnadhorst’s Liberal machine ; but as 
a matter of fact it has been spared the disgrace of 
having conspicuous divorce co-respondents in the field 
as Unionist candidates. It has put forward its strong- 
est local man to oppose the scandalous candidature of 
Sir Charles Dilke in the Forest of Dean, and to that 
extent it deserves and will receive the hearty sym- 
pathy and support of all who put morality before 
party. Of course the impudent claim made by the 
hero of the Crawford divorce case that Mr. Gladstone 
was responsible for his candidature is a distortion of 
the facts characteristic of Ananias; but it is not the 
less deplorable that Mr. Gladstone should have al- 
lowed the party wirepullers to restrain him from 
frankly saying what is perfectly true. He never for 
a moment contemplated an appeal from the decision 
of the law courts to the suffrages of a constituency ; 
and his suggestion that the ostracism might be re- 
moved at the close of the present Parliament was 
expressly subject to the condition that during the 
period of ostracism the offender must absolutely 
efface himself from all public life—a condition with 
which he did not comply. An ounce of candor would 
have been worth a ton of evasive subtleties on this as 
on other matters. 


The Irish Local Government bill, which 
was received when it was first introduced 
with a monstrously exaggerated guffaw 
by its opponents, was read a second time by a major- 
ity of 91. Mr. Balfour in that division had his ample 
revenge upon Sir W. Harcourt and the supercilious 
gentlemen who thought they had disposed of the bill 
and its author by making game of both when it was 
first introduced. Mr. Sexton made a clever speech 
against it, Mr. Chamberlain displayed his unrivaled 
persuasive ingenuity in its defense, Mr. Gladstone in 
a remarkable tour de force demolished the effect of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s special pleadings, but after Mr. 
Balfour had replied, the second reading was voted by 
an unexpectedly large majority, which, however, did 
not prevent the abandonment of the bill. The ques- 
tion of Scottish disestablishment was debated and 
disposed of, so far as this Parliament is concerned, 
by the rejection of Dr. Cameron’s motion in favor 
of disestablishment and disendowment by 265 to 
209 votes. Mr. Balfour insisted that it would be 
criminal to disendow the Church without a direct 
mandate from the Scotch people—by which he ap- 
pears to mean that a general election must be taken 
on the question whether or not a sect of one-third of 
the Scottish people shall forever monopolize the en- 
dowments set apart for the religious purposes of the 
whole nation. The only disestablishment question 
that is ripe for settlement at the coming election is 
that of the Welsh Church. It is hardly too much to 
say that the Welsh will vote at the dissolution as if 
the appeal to the constituencies were a referendum 
for or against the disestablishment of the Church in 
the principality. Home Rule is a very secondry 
question in Wales. The real issue is a battle royal 
between Church and Chapel. 


Affairs In 
Parliament. 
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For Great Britain, outside Wales, the 
Church question is less important. Mr. 
Gladstone, it is believed, still fondly hugs 
the belief that the masses are palpitating with fever- 
ish eagerness to establish Home Rule. He is alone in 
his belief. There may be a quiet resolution to try 
Home Rule, but there is no enthusiasm about it. 
Three years ago there. was unquestionably a very 
fervid sentiment in favor of Ireland and the Irish. 
Mr. Dillon was a popular hero; Mr. William O’Brien 
a popular martyr. Ireland was groaning under coer- 
cion, and good men and women who happen to be 
Liberals taught themselves to believe that it was a 
good and righteous thing to detest Mr. Balfour and to 
describe him as the incarnation of all the villainies. 
To-day Mr. Dillon has almost effaced himself. Mr. 
W. O’Brien has been little more than a cipher since 
his marriage. Mr. Tim Healy has been first tolerated 
and then deposed. There are not half-a-dozen patriots 
in prison under the Coercion act, and in place of the 
tyrant Balfour, there is at the Irish Office a kind of 
superior clerk, one Mr. Jackson. The change from 
Mr. Balfour to Mr. Jackson marks the change that 
has taken place in the popular estimation of Home 
Rule in 1889 and Home Rule in 1892. The first place 
in all programmes will of course be given to Home 
Rule. That is a necessary homage to the test ques- 
tion, and it is besides inevitable, for with the Minis- 
terialists the maintenance of the Union really holds 
the leading place. But the living interest in the 
coming election centers far more in social questions 
which affect thirty million Britons than in the political 
question which affects five or six million Irish. Eng- 
lishmen have, to say the truth, ‘‘ gone stale” on Home 
Rule, and they are not likely to freshen up until they 
have something more definite to discuss than the mere 
affirmation of the abstract principle. 


Position of 
Home Rule. 


Lord Salisbury has been on the stump, and, 


Salisbi 
» ps ." as is his custom before a general élection, he 
Suffer. speaks with more force than sagacity. His 


chief contributions to the enlightenment of the elector- 
ate were two suggestions, neither of which were 
serious. The first was that Ulster would rebel if 
Home Rule were passed ; and the second, that Eng- 
land might do worse than retaliate on foreign tariffs 
by clapping import duties on foreign manufactures. 
There is a good deal to be said in favor of both these 
suggestions if they were put forward reasonably. 
But they are both shams. Lord Salisbury, said the 
Italians long ago, is a lath painted to look like iron; 
and both of his political specifics bear the same char- 
acter. They are painted to look like war, but it is all 
bluff, and very hollow bluff at that. There is no 
doubt much force in the argument that you cannot 
fight hostile tariffs unless you have weapons in the 
shape of import duties to put on or to take off ; but it 
is child’s play to propose retaliation on principles of 
limited liability. War is not made, whether a war of 
tariffs or a war of campaigns, on limited liability 
principles. If Lord Salisbury really meant retalia- 
tion, he would not limit his retort against the McKin- 
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ley tariff to a trumpery duty on a few miserable man- 
ufactures. He would, if he meant business, propose 
an import duty on American cereals and on American 
cotton. He says that this is impossible. If so, he 
will do well to cease talking of retaliation or a war of 
tariffs until he is in a position to make war all round. 


The bluff about Ulster is equally silly. 
The majority of the people of Ulster are 
Roman Catholics. The majority of the 
members for Ulster—outside counties Antrim and 
Down—are Home Rulers, and there is as much 
chance of Ulster as a whole taking the field against a 
Home Rule Parliament as there is of Mayo or Kerry 
rising in revolt against Dublin. We do not for a 
moment deny that Antrim and Down, or to put it 
differently, that Belfast and the appurtenances thereof, 
may imitate the example of the Parisians of the Com- 
mune, and rebel against the authority of a Dublin 
Parliament. We remember an interesting talk with 
the late Dr. Hannain his vestry at Belfast some four or 
five years agoon this very subject. 1twasremarkedto 
him, ‘‘ You say you mean to fight; well and good. 
Fight! But if you really mean to fight, you can get 
what you want without bloodshed if you will take 
steps that will prove you mean what you say.” 
‘*What steps?” said Dr. Hanna. ‘ Delimit your 
frontier and begin to enroll your armv of defense ! 
Until you do these things we shall not believe you 
are inearnest. If you delimit, your frontier and enroll 
your volunteers you can draw your frontier wherever 
you like; but if you won’t, then Mr. Parnell will 
draw the frontier where he pleases, and that will 
not exclude Belfast.” Dr. Hanna looked grave for a 
moment, and then he said : ‘‘ No, it will never come 
to that. I don’t believe Englishmen will ever desert 
their loyal fellow-citizens in the North to the tender 
mercies of a majority. But if it should ever come 
to pass that that great betrayal was consummated, 
then I would never be a party to cutting the North 
off from the rest of Ireland. Protestants are living 
all over the land. Never would I consent to sever 
my co-religionists in the South and West from the 
only solid security that would then be left for their 
religion and their liberty. We shall hold together if 
the worst comes.” 


The Ulster 
Scare. 


It interests us curiously in America to note 
the sort of topics that occupy the British 
mind. After the speculations as to the disso- 
lution, the subjects that have engrossed public 
attention in England have been the ‘“ hocussing” of 
Orme, the Duke of Westminster’s horse, which was 
first favorite for the Derby, and the trial and execu- 
tion of Deeming. Racehorses are the modern English 
substitutes for the dice with which gamblers in other 
lands have won and lost their money, and the poison- 
ing of Orme was merely a surreptitious attempt to 
load the dice. The caseof Deeming was another and 
much more serious affair. The sensational nature of 
his crimes created an excitement in Melbourne which 
was by no means calculated to conduce to a calm and 
dispassionate consideration of the case urged by his 


English 
Topics. 
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counsel, and even in Melbourne by this time there is 
probably an uneasy conviction that the man was more 


or less a homicidal lunatic. His counsel’s plea of 
instinctive and hereditary criminality seems to have 
been only too well justified by the facts; and in a 
more scientific age the hanging of Deeming may be- 
come the stock illustration of the judicial crimes of 
an unscientific era. All that can be said, however, is 
that when homicidal lunacy, such as this fearful ex- 
ample, rises to a certain pitch of sensational horror, 
the community itself becomes subject to a tempo- 
rary spasm of homicidal frenzy which can only be 
appeased by the blood of the original lunatic. 


a ae x * | 
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portant part in fostering national unity, for German 
music was always free from the particularist taint. His 
Hamburg organ has excited the wrath of the official 
press by declaring that Italy’s adhesion to the Triple 
Alliance was dependent upon England’s influence and 
England’s implied promise to protect her coasts with 
its fleet, and that the chief object of German diplo- 
macy must be to promote an understanding with 
Russia, and to secure the hearty alliance of Italy 
against the inevitable war with France. In a con- 


versation published in the London Speaker, Bismarck 
declared that Germany would never strike the first 
blow ; the attack would have to come from France. 





COUNT HERBERT BISMARCK AND HIS BETROTHED, COUNTESS MARGARET HOYOS. 


The The German Emperor has been making a 
—- tour in West Prussia and Pomerania, visiting 

*  $telten and Dantzic, and making speeches 
which Europe could hear without a shock to super- 
sensitive nerves. The Education bill has been dropped, 
in deference to the vehement opposition which it ex- 
cited, and Wilhelm Imperator Rex has telegraphed 
his congratulations to Count Herbert Bismarck on 
his betrothal to’ Countess Margaret Hoyos, who, 
although not the first love, will be the first wife of 
the heir to the Bismarck dynasty. This incident has 
set tongues wagging as to the chances of a reconcilia- 
tion between the old Chancellor and the young 
Emperor. Bismarck himself has been making a 
speech in which he told the Dresden Singing Club 
that the latent fire of German unity was kept alive by 
German science, German poetry, and, last not least, 
German song. The Singing Club played thus an im- 





He emphatically declared that if Russia were at Con- 
stantinople it possibly would be “a real relief to our 
eastern frontier,” and that England being in Egypt 
should stay there. 


Such a remark from such a man naturally 
Graspon makes one reflect upon the possible conse- 
Egypt. quences of the Liberal victory at the polls 
on the future of the Nile Valley. There are some 
who imagine, from various ill-considered utterances, 
that when Mr. Gladstone reoccupies Downing street 
England will evacuate Egypt. England will make no 
such mistake. The English occupation is Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own handiwork. Sir Evelyn Baring, who has 
been raised to the peerage in recognition of his mani- 
fold services at Cairo, is an old Whig diplomatist, 
and the redemption of the land of the Pharaohs from 
misrule and oppression is the one bit of work abroad 


The British 
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upon which the Liberal party can honestly pride 
itself. As it has to bear the responsibility for the 
carnage of Tel-el-Kebir and the Soudan, it would 
simply not dare to sanction so great a betrayal of 





SIR EVELYN BARING, 
Recently Created a Peer of England. 


trust as would be the evacuation of Egypt. Lord 
Rosebery will be at the Foreign Office, and Sir W. 
Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere will have to keep si- 
lence. So far as British imperial interests are con- 
cerned in almost every part of the world, there are 
few well-informed Liberals—even on the front oppo- 
sition bench—who would not admit in their candid 
moments that a change of ministry would be a change 
for the worse. But although that is admitted, it is 
absurd to assume that it will be so much worse as to 
entail a scuttle policy in Egypt. November is not 
so bright as June, but even in November the sun is 
still in. the sky. 
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Representatives from two British colonies 
P -rsmnar or visited London last month with very dif- 
ferent petitions. Deputations for and 
against the demand that the elected representatives of 
40,000 whites in Natal should practically be invested 
with sovereign power over the 600,000 blacks in the 
midst of whom they have settled, have put their 
views before the Colonial Office, but they have ob- 
tained a scant hearing from the British public, while 
opinion seems to be too evenly balanced in Natal to 
justify the Home Government in reopening the 
question. The other deputation came from the strong 
and active party which seeks to split up Queensland 
into three separate colonies. Mr. Archer and Mr. 
Fergusson, deputed by the Central Queensland League, 
pleaded their cause before Lord Knutsford. The Co- 
lonial Secretary gave them cold comfort. He preferred 
to see Queensland dealt with on Home Rule or Cana- 
dian principles rather than on those of the Separatists. 
He postponed any decision until it was seen whether 
the present Queensland Parliament could come to 
some arrangement by which the huge colony could be 
supplied with what may be called three provincial 
legislatures within one indivisible Queensland. So the 
matter stands over for a time. 


pees The real difficulties in Queensland are, first, 
in the climate, which is tropical ; secondly, its 
Australia. syeq, which is almost continental, being 
three times the size of France; and, third, its popu- 
lation, which is far below one million. Nothing can 
mend its climate, and it is this fact which has driven 
Sir S. Griffiths reluctantly to acquiesce in the revival 
of theimportation of South Sea Islanders. The res- 
toration of the slave trade under the British flag, as 
the French journalists spitefully describe it, has 
excited much indignation in London. Protests have 
been made in Parliament and in the press, but the 
British government will not interfere. The regula- 
tions under which blackbirding is to be carried on in 
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the future are far from satisfying to those who know 
the hideous abuses which prevailed under similar 
regulations in the past. Instead of licensing private 
labor vessels and putting on board an inefficient labor 
agent, it would have been much more satisfactory if 
the whole traffic had been directly undertaken by the 
Government. As Bergen and Gothenburg have rec- 
ognized that the supply of alcohol is too dangerous 
to be left in the hands of private traders, so Queens- 
land, if it must have ‘‘ Kanakas,” should have under- 
taken the task of recruiting them as a branch of the 
public service which can only be safely entrusted to 
a government department none of whose members 
would have any personal interest in evading or strain- 
ing the law. 


Village Much more satisfactory than the decision 
Settlements of the northern colony to resort to ‘“‘ black- 
in Victoria. ivding” in order to secure laborers for 
its sugar plantations, is the ministerial programme 
laid before the fifteenth Victorian Parliament, which 
was opened on May 11th. The Victorian adminis- 
tration proposes to grapple boldly with one of the 
most pressing social problems of our time. It will 
introduce a bill to prevent strikes and lock-outs by 
establishing courts of conciliation for the settlement 
of trade disputes, and it will legislate for the estab- 
lishment of village settlements. The provisions of 
the latter bill are very interesting, and as the Victor- 
ian example is likely to be followed elsewhere, the 
Times summary of its provisions will be of general in- 
terest : The government will not only utilize the State 
territory, but will purchase land in suitable situations 
from private owners, the purchase money being paid 
in government bonds. The government expect to 
get at a reasonable rate such land as they may have to 
buy, as they calculate that there will be a good deal of 
competition amongst landowners anxious to sell their 
property. The areas alloted to each settler will be of 
small extent, and a house will be placed on each at 
the government expense, the preference being given 
to married men in the selection of the settlers. The 
latter will pay interest on the price of the land and 
building at the rate of 3 per cent. for thirty years, 
and as the Treasury bonds are to have a currency of 
thirty-three years the money will be returned before 
the debt is redeemed, the State being a slight gainer 
in the matter of interest. Before the twentieth cent- 
ury has dawned, it may be universally admitted that 
the task of getting the people planted out upon the 
land is one of the first duties of the modern statesman. 


chin In England that fact is now only dimly 
Wanted for perceived. The Small Holdings act is an 
the Farm i)justration that light is breaking through 
the darkness that prevailed a short time 

ago, but the most promising symptom is the farm 
colony which the Salvation Army has established at 
Hadleigh. The experiment of applying the surplus 
labor of great cities to use the refuse of civilization in 
restoring fertility to the land has never been under- 
taken with more hearty resolve to do the best that 
can be done, or with better prospects of success. 
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Before the new Parliament is dissolved similar colo- 
nies should be established in the neighborhood of every 


large town. The Hadleigh colony is the germ of.a 
great transformation. All who inspect it return de- 
lighted, and it will be a national scandal if so promis- 
ing an experiment is starved for want of the funds 
with which alone it can te established on a perma- 
nent basis. The appeal, which has been signed by men 
of the most diverse political and religious views, will, 
it is to be hoped, bring in promptly the necessary 
£25,000. If five thousand persons or congregations 
would undertake to contribute £5 per annum for the 
next five years a great difficulty would be cleared out 
of the way. It is easy to talk of social regeneration. 
But when a brave attempt is made to bring it about 
there ought not to be any trouble in securing the nec- 
essary financial support. A little help from America 
would be a gracious recognition of a good. work. 


It is true that the claims for subscriptions 
are innumerable, but every week wills are 
proved which show that enormous fortunes 
are being accumulated by men every one of whom 
ought to regard himself as a steward, entrusted with 
the administration of his wealth for the benefit of 
mankind. But it is not only millionaires who forget 
this. The working classes, if they cared to do it, 
could raise all the funds necessary for the ameliora- 
tion of their own condition. In Durham, this year, 
the miners rightly or wrongly have sacrificed three 
million sterling of their own and other people’s 
money in a trade dispute which might have been set- 
tled without the loss of a day’s work, if the counsels 
which Bishop Westcott is now urging at the eleventh 
hour had been listened ta at the first. When work- 
men can sacrifice millions for sheer obstinacy, it is 
evident they could easily raise thousands for such a 
worthy object as the restoration of the people to the 
land. The widespread misery of the famine which 
the Durham strike has inflicted will not have been 
useless if it drives into the hearts and brains of 
workers a sense of the enormous power which can be 
wielded by associated labor. 


Money 
Wasted. 


Nature has been unwontedly rude this year. 


The Hurri- 
cane in Our Mississippi valley floods and tornadoes 
Mauritius. )ave sacrificed many lives and much prop- 


erty. But the tropical islands witness storms such 
as this country never knows. The island of Mauri- 
tius was visited by a hurricane which on April 29 
blew down one-third of the capital, Port Louis, killed 
1,200 people, and destroyed one-half the sugar crop. 
The velocity of the wind is said to have been 120 miles 
an hour, and the Royal College, together with twenty- 
four churches and chapels, went down before it as if 
they had been castles of cards. The Lord Mayor of 
London issued an appeal for help, which shows the 
advantage of sensation. He would do nothing for the 
Cleveland iron workers, who were starving because 
of the Durham strike, whereas one-half the suffering, 
if accompanied by some picturesque or gruesome sen- 
sation, would have led to a Mansion House fund being 
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opened in twenty-four hours. Great is the power of 
imagination, even with Lord Mayors. 


The New Signor Rudini, who was believed to have a 
Ministry in working majority of twenty-five in ‘the 
italy. Italian Chamber, was rudely undeceived on 
May 5, when his statement of his financial programme 
was immediately followed by a rejection of a vote of 
confidence by 193 to 185. Signor Giolitti, who led 


SIGNOR GIOLITTI, ITALIAN PREMIER. 


the attack, and who has been installed as Prime Min- 
ister in the place of Signor Rudini, will not find it a 


He will not alter the vote for the War 
Department as fixed by his predecessor. He remains 
faithful to the policy of the Triple Alliance. How 
he is to choke the deficit, which came to nearly two 
millions even after Rudini’s proposed economies on 
one hand and his match tax on the other, remains to 
be seen. The new Left Center or Whig Ministry has 
no sovereign specific for getting blood out of a stone, 


bed of roses, 
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or increased revenue out of the Italian taxpayers. 
it is to be hoped, however, that it may be a united 
ministry, and that Italy may be spared a revival of 
the scandal of seeing a Nicotera intriguing against 
his colleagues, and ultimately bringing them to their 
doom. 

The End of 14 France there has been no sensational 

the French event. Two very significant straws, how- 

Monarchy. over, show the way the wind is blowing in 
two opposite quarters. M. de Mun, the Bayard of 
the French Royalist party, has laid down his arms. 
He was a Catholic first and a Royalist afterward, 
and the Pope having ordered that the Republic is to 
be accepted, M. de Mun accepts it accordingly. M. 
de Mun’s submission is equivalent to a formal regis- 
trar’s certificate of the death and burial of the French 
monarchy. On the other hand, the successes of the 
Republicans at the communal elections are very nota- 
ble. They have gained a majority in 2,586 councils, 
making their total 21,000, against 11,000 Reaction- 
aries. The Socialists have their share in this victory. In 
twenty-six towns they claim to have returned majori- 
ties which give them the control of the whole council. 
Altogether 635 Socialists are said to have been elected. 
It is too soon as yet to attempt to appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this electoral victory. Socialism is such 
an indeterminate word that it can only be interpreted 
when Socialists put it in practice. 


London Word Rosebery is retiring from the chair- 
Council and manship of the London Council, as he is 
Wages. Jikely to be wanted at the Foreign Office of 
the new administration. Mr. John Hutton will suc- 
ceed him in the chair, while Mr. Alderman Hoare, an 


* ex-Moderate, will take the deputy chair, which this 


arrangement will vacate. The Council have refused 


»; to constitute a cabinet for the management of its 


business, preferring to strengthen slightly the Gen- 
eral Purposes Committee. 1t debated at length and 
ultimately carried Mr. John Burns’ resolution as 
amended by Sir Thomas Farrer, which declares that 
all contractors are to be compelled to sign a declara- 
tion that they pay the trade-union rate of wages, and 
observe the hours of labor and conditions recognized 
by the trades unions in the place or places where the 
contract is to be executed. Mr. Burns wanted to en- 
force London trades-union rates, but he was defeated 
by Sir Thomas Farrer, whocarried his amendment by 
sixty to fifty. In this connection, note that Mr. W. 
Mather, a Lancashire ironmaster, has proposed to 
leave the whole regulation of hours of labor to the 
local trades unions, the employer merely being 
allowed a right to make representations, but not to 
vote on a question on which, in many phases, he must 
be better informed than any of his workmen. 








CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE. 


Thomas Nast, the Veteran Cartoonist. 


T has now been some twenty-eight years since Thomas 
Nast contributed to Harper’s Weekly that wonder- 
fully impressive cartoon, almost his first, which showed 
the graves of ‘‘ Union heroes, who fell in a useless War.” 
Appearing in that most discouraged of moments, on the 
eve of the Republican Convention which nominated Lin- 
coln, one could scarcely be too rash in assigning great 
and serious influence in quickening the Northern’cause to 
this maiden effort of the young cartoonist, then in his 
twenty-fourth year. Ever since that memorable first ap- 
pearance Nast has been generally recognized as the fore- 
most of American cartoonists. 





MR. THOMAS NAST. 


The Tammany Tiger, the Democratic Donkey, and the 
Republican Elephant were born to the world through his 
prolific genius. 

But while great as an artist in his especial line, Nast 
will without doubt live in history more particularly be- 
cause of the seriousness and conscientiousness which char- 
acterizes his work. It was not the bought product of a 
skillful caricaturist merely which shamed the doubting 
Unionists in °64, and which, ten years later, did such a no- 
ble devoir in aiding to defeat the notorious ‘‘ Tweed Gang;” 
it was, in addition, the firm conviction and unwaver- 
ing principle of Thomas Nast himself which shone through 
and inspired his drawings, which always put him in the 
service of the right cause, as he might judge it, and against 
the wrong and dishonest cause. 

An example of this was Mr. Nast’s invariable refusal to 
caricature General Grant, and his bitter, undaunted pur- 
suit and persecution of the political parasites preying on 
New York. 

Mr. Nast is best known and remembered by his work 
on Harper’s Weekly during the first part of his career as 


a cartoonist. Of late years he has lived rather quietly at 
Morristown, N. J., and has not been seen much in the 
periodicals, though now and then a drawing has appeared 
in Truth and the Illustrated American. But Mr. Nast is 
little over fifty years of age and is hence really still in the 
prime of his life. He has varied his newspaper work by 
lecturing tours, which gave him an opportunity to display 
on the stage his wonderful facility with the pen and 
brush. For Mr. Nast is not onlya caricaturist. His work 
in oils is considered exceedingly fine by many critics. 

It is not to be wondered that the celebrated cartoonist 
longs for more worlds to conquer while yet in the vigorous 
years of his life. He has challenged the attention of the 
public anew by becoming the editor and proprietor of the 
New York Gazette, which will henceforth be the medium 
of his very well-defined views on politics and the world in 
general. The first numbers of the new periodical show 
several cartoons by the veteran, and this feature of the 
Gazette will be entirely recruited from his work. 

Among the English cartoons of the month not the least 
effective, though very simple in detail, is that from Judy, 
representing Mr. Gladstone as the Sphinx, inscrutable as to 
the ‘‘ Whispered Question” anent his Home Rule policy. 
Another Sphinx subject is well worked up in the German 
cartoon, which has the fabled monster spurning the 
Frenchman with its back leg while it smiles with playful 
dalliance on the British Tar in the foreground. The ex- 
pression of the old Tar, as he caresses the creature and 
toys with its necklace, is expressive of the very character- 
istic German dryness of humor. To return to Mr. Glad- 
stone, we find him in another ludicrous cartoon—that one 
entitled ‘‘ Deserted !” from Moonshine, in which he is 
ambling heartlessly away, leaving the elderly and ‘ pro- 
gressive” looking female, ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage,” to what 
ills may beset her. A well conceived cartoon is that 
showing King Humbert, of Italy, as a blind man, being 
distractedly pulled in various ways by his three guiding 
dogs—Rudini, Giolitti and Crispi. This is a French car- 
toon, and near it is a larger scene from II Papagello, 
which has John Bull as an octopus which the various 
European powers are in vain trying to detach from its 
manifold hold on the Sphinx, standing for Egypt. <A dif- 
ferent subject from any of these is hit at in the cartoon 
which Der Wahre Jacob has on the eight-hours agitation. 
The cartoonist conceives the demand for the eight-hour 
day as a railroad train confronted by the determined 
bull, ‘“‘ Capital,” and encourages the labor party with the 
exhortatory title, ‘‘ Full Steam Ahead!” 

On our own side of the water we find a striking cari- 
cature of the Pacific Coast Chinese problem. The San 
Francisco Wasp represents California as a beautiful 
maiden, ‘‘The Modern Andromeda,” chained to the dark 
rock of ‘‘New England Bigotry,” while a gruesome dragon, 
with the face of the Mongolian, comes up “ out of China 
*crosst the sea” to devour the despairing female. Kepp- 
ler’s cartoon on the Democratic political situation gives 
us the band of “possible” presidential candidates, bow- 
ing with ultra politeness to Mr. Cleveland before the 
steps of the convention building, with the considerate 
remark, ‘‘ Aprés vous, Monsieur Clevéland!” Mr. Kepp- 
ler’s inimitable touch in posing his figures has rarely 
shown to better advantage. 




















CURRENT HISTORY IN CARICATURE 


In Canada the irrepressible Mr. Bengough has a fling at 
the dilatory tactics of the Home Government in the mat- 
ter of establishing discriminating duties in fayor of the 
colonies. The Canadian Mr. Foster at Mr. Bull’s door is 
warned by Footman Salisbury that if such is Mr. Foster's 
mission he had as well be seated for ‘‘a couple of cent- 
uries.” 
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“HE'S ALL RIGHT.” ONLY ~» BUST 


From Puck, June 8, 1892. From New York Gazette, June 11, 19. 





















THE SILVER DELUGE. 
From Life, June 9, 1892. 
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“ APRES VOUS, MONSIEUR CLEVELAND !” 


From Puck, June 8, 1892. 
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THE MODERN ANDROMEDA. 
From Wasp (San Francisco), May 24, 1892. 
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A REPTILE THAT MUST BE SLAIN, SALISBURY’S SOLO. 
From Grip (Toronto), May 28, 1892. From Grip (Toronto), June 4, 1892, 
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A DISTANT PROSPECT. 
CALEBURY (the footman) : ‘‘Were you waiting to see Mr. Bull, 
8 r 9 ” 


Mr. Foster (from Canada): “ Yes; I’m waiting till he gets ready 


” 


to discuss Discriminating Duties in favor of the Colonies. 

SALIsBuRY : “In that case, sir, you had better be seated. You will 
probably have to wait a couple of centuries.”—From Grip (Toronto), 
April 30, 1892. 





DESERTED ! 
From Moonshine Cuondon), May 7, 1892. 
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THE IRISH SCHOOLMASTER—AND HIS PUPIL. 
From Moonshine (London), May 21, 1892, 











THE WHISPERED QUESTION. 
CWith apologies to Mr. J. R. Weguelin.) 
‘Can't you tell us what your Home Rule really is ?” 
From Judy (London), May 11, 1892. 
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A STUDY IN BLACK AND WHITE. 
SAM GRIFFITH (preparing to go on): ‘“‘ Well, if they don’t like the 
black side, I can keep the white side toward the audience! *—From 
the Sydney Bulletin, April 2, 1892. 

































This octopus will cause us a great deal of trouble if we have to take it away from what it has seized upon 
From Il Papagallo (Rome), May 7, 1892. 




















Egyptian Sphinx. 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE EGYPTIAN SITUATION, 
From Der Wahre Jacob, May 14, 1892. 
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FULL STEAM AHEAD ? 











Poor blind man—Where will they lead him ? 
From La Silhouette (Paris), May 15, 1892. From Der Wahre Jacob, April 30, 1892. 








Louisiana....More levees on the Mississippi river give 
way, causing much destruction....Funeral services over 
the body of Senator Barbour, of Virginia, held in the Sen- 
ate Chamber....Germany decides to take part in the In- 
ternational Silver Conference....The American Library 
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MR. CHARLES W. JOHNSON, 
Secretary Minneapolis Republican Convention, 1892. 


Association begins its annual convention at Lakewood, 
N. J....In the British Parliament Sir Wm. Vernon Har- 
court attacks Mr. Goshen’s financial proposals. ...Granite 
workers throughout the towns and cities east of the Mis- 
sissippi river go on strike, 

May 17.—It is announced that Tricoupis will have a 
majority of three-fourths of the members of the Greek 
Boule....The Newfoundland government decides to give 
Canada access to bait, and to remove the discriminating 
duties on Canadian products....The Congress of the Na- 
tional Art Association opens in Washington....At the 
first meeting of the Woman’s Liberal Federation of Eng- 
land Lady Carlisle moves a resolution instructing the Ex- 
ecutive Committee to promote the parliamentary enfran- 
chisement of women; the resolution carried. 

May 18.—Lord Salisbury, in a political speech at Hast- 
ings says that English free traders have gone too far.... 
About twenty lives lost one pope to the value of 
$1,500,000 destroyed by a fl at Sioux City, Iowa.... 
Prof. J. G. Schurman elected President of Cornell Uni- 
versity, to succeed President C. K. Adams, resigned.... 
Association of American Authors formed in New York 
City. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


May 16.—Mr. M. J. Foster inaugurated Governor of ° 





May 19.—A bill exempting vessels from the obligations 
of paying State pilo fees passed by the United States 
Senate....In the British House of Commons Mr. Balfour 
ores the second reading of the Irish Local Government. 

ill, 


May 20.— President Harrison announces a reciprocity 
arrangement with Guatemala to take effect May 30.... 
Spain removes the prohibition on the importation of 
American pork. 


May 21.—Wreck of the Brazilian ironclad Solimoes ; 
over 100 lives lost. 


May 22.— 100 arrests for violation of the New York Ex- 
cise laws....The Prince and Princess of Wales on the way 
to attend the golden wedding of the King and Queen of 
Denmark...Deeming, the murderer, executed in Australia. 


May 23.—Twenty-eight changes in the confession of 
faith presented by the Presbyterian General Assembly. 
in session at Portland, Ore....Coro, Venezuela, capture 
by the Revolutionists....Fresh anti-Christian disturb- 
ances occur in Manchu, China....The celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the King and Queen of Denmark 
commences at Copenhagen, 


May 24.—The Irish Local Government bill passes its 
second reading in the British House of Commons by a vote 
of 339 to 247....The titles, Duke of York, Earl of Inver- 
ness and Baron Killarney conferred on Prince George of 
Wales....The resolution of the Belgian Parliament pro- 
viding for a revision of the constitution, approved by 
King Leopold....Sefior Romero, Mexican Minister to the 
United States, appointed by President Diaz Minister of 
Finance....Methodist General Conference, in session at 





SENATOR EPPA HUNTON, OF VIRGINIA, 
Appointed May 28 to succeed the late Senator Barbour. 


Omaha, decide against the admission of women as lay 
delegates. 

May 25.—The Italian Premier, Signor Giolitti, nts 
to the Chamber of Deputies the programme of the new 
ministry....The trial of Professor Charles A. Bri, 
opened in the Presbyterian General Assembly, in session 





















































RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


at Portland, Ore....The Methodist General Conference 
in session at Omaha, declare in favor of equal lay and 
ministerial representation....The silver anniversary of 
Nebraska celebrated at Lincoln. ..The American Fisheries 
Society begins its annual session in New York....Queen 
Victoria’s birthday celebrated in London by a grand 

rade....Signor Giolitti laid before the Italian Chamber 
he programme of his ministry ; reforms in all branches 
of the service promised. 


May 26.—Senator Stewart's bill, —— for the free 
coinage of silver, taken up in the Senate, by a vote of 28 
to 8....The House of Representatives adopts a provision 
for closing the government World’s Fair exhibit on Sun- 
day....Dr. Parkhurst’s method in fighting crime in the 
city of New York indorsed by a large mass meeting held 
in Cooper Institute....The Italian Chamber of Deputies 
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een of Denmark....Ninety-one arrests made in New 
ork City for violation of the Excise law. 

May 30.—Decoration Day generally observed through- 
out the United States.... President Harrison takes in 
the ceremonies at the unveiling of the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment in Rochester, N. Y. 

May 31.—The anti-Hill faction of the Democratic party 
in New York meet in convention at Syracuse and elect 
a contesting delegation to the Democratic National Con- 
vention....The Bri heresy case is remanded by the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to the New York Presby- 
tery for trial, and adjourns....In the Senate, Senator 
— makes a strong speech on the Stewart Silver 


June 1.—The miners’ strike at Durham, England, comes 
to an end. 





KING CHRISTIAN IX AND QUEEN LOUISE, OF DENMARK, 
Who Celebrated on May 23 their Golden Wedding. 


ed by a small majority a vote of confidence in the 
iolitti ministry....The street car strike in New Orleans 
comes to an end ; the strikers gain their demands. 


May 27.—Italian and Portuguese Cabinets resign ; the 
resignation of the Italian ministers not accepted....The 
restrictions upon the entry of Russian Hebrews into Ger- 
many withdrawn....Twenty persons were killed and much 

roperty destroyed at Wellington, Kan., by a tornado.... 
construction of the Portuguese Cabinet. 


May 28.—President Harrison, on his way to Rochester to 
attend the Decoration Day ceremonies, is greeted by 
large crowds at many cities and towns along the route... . 
The Mississippi river changes its course at beso 
Tenn....Canada revokes the duties imposed upon New- 
foundland fish and fish products....Governor McKinney 
a Mr. E a. of Warrenton, Va., to succeed 
the late John s. rbour in United States Senate. 


May 29.—A procession of 100,000 persons march from 
Copenhagen to the castle to do honor to the King and 





June 2.—Senator Stewart makes a speech in the Senate 
on silver....The government forces were defeated in a 
battle fought on the prairies of Venezuela....Prof. La 
Visse elected to the French Academy, defeating M. Zola 
....The tenth anniversary of the death of Garibaldi cele- 
brated in Italy. 

June 3.--The British House of Commons adjourns for 
the Whitsuntide holidays. 

June 4.—Secretary Blaine resigns from President Harri- 
son’s Cabinet ; his resignation accepted. 

June 5.—Many lives lost and much property destroyed 
by floods and fire at Oil City and Titusville, Pa.... 

on. T. Jefferson Coolidge, the new Minister to France, 
arrives in Paris....The Russian authorities decide to 
permit the general importation of oats, barley and wheat. 

June 6.—The House of Representatives passes bills to 
admit Arizona and New Mexico....A fire in the town of 
Knovo, Russia, destroys 300 houses and renders 2,000 
people homeless.... Hungarians celebrate the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the coronation of Francis Joseph as King 
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of Hungary.... News received in London of the burning 
of the steamer Albion and the loss of sixty lives. 

June 7.—The Republican National Convention opens 
in Minneapolis ; J. Sloat Fassett elected temporary chair- 
man....A Mississippi levee gives way and inundates 
eighty square miles of territory in Indiana....The Czar 
and Kaiser meet at Kiel....Vesuvius breaks into active 
eruption. 

June 8.—The Minneapolis convention organized ; Gov- 
ernor McKinley, of Ohio, elected permanent chairman.... 
The New Oriental Bank, of London, fails for $36,000,000. 

June 9.—Mr. Balfour announces that the Irish Local 
Government bill will be withdrawn. ...The Royalist mem- 
bers of the French Chamber of Deputies issue a manifesto 
in reply to the Pope’s recent encyclical asserting their right 
of preserving their political preferences. 

June 10.—The Republican convention in session at 
Minneapolis, nominates for President Benjamin Harrison 
and for Vice-President Whitelaw Reid, editor of the 
New York Tribune....A joint resolution is introduced 
in the House of Representatives asking for a severance of 
diplomatic relations with Russia until that government 
shall remove arbitrary restrictions now placed on Jews. 

...The new American Minister to France, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, is presented to President Carnot....Serious 
riots in Spain ; the military called out....In Congress the 
House Committee recommends an investigation of the 
Reading railroad deal. 

June 11.—General expression of satisfaction among Re- 
publicans over the result of the Minneapolis convention. 
....The government motion for a six months’ credit 
passed by the Italian Chamber of Deputies. 

June 12.—A state of siege proclaimed at Barcelona be- 
cause of the riots....Announced that Austro-Hungary 
will take part in the International Monetary Conference. 
....Professor S. W, Burnham, the astronomer, resigns 
from the Lick Observatory. 

June 13.—An explosion at the Mare Island Navy Yard 
kills fourteen U. 8. N. sailors....Several people killed by 
a heavy storm in Chicago....Death and damage wrought 
by lightning in Spain....Mr. Balfour announces that Par- 
liament will be dissolved between June 19 and 30....Op- 
oressive heat prevails throughout the United States.... 

he fortieth annual convention of the International Typo- 
graphical Union opens in Philadelphia. ...The forty-fifth 
national session of the American Institute of Homoeopathy 
opens in Washington. 

June 14.—Serious storms in the West....A fire on the 


. water-front in Baltimore destroys shipping and ware- 


houses to the value of $1,000,000....Italy announces that 
she will take part in the International Monetary Confer- 
ence....Elections for members of the Belgian Constituent 
Assembly begin....Nelson W. Aldrich re-elected Senator 
from Rhode Island. ...The tank steamer Petrolia is struck 
by lightning and destroyed in the French harbor of Blaye. 

June 15.—The Italian Parliament is prorogued....Elec- 
tions to the Belgian Constituent Assembly result in a 
slight Liberal _ ....The Fortifications Appropria- 
tion bill passes the House....Forty workmen killed by 
the collapse of a new bridge over the Licking River in 
Kentucky. 

OBITUARY. 


May 16.—Nicholson Parker, Indian philanthropist. 

May 17.—Adrian Fétard, a prominent citizen of St. 
Louis, Mo., who during his life was an intimate friend 
of Lamartine and Victor Hugo. ...General George Klapka, 
Minister of War under Kossuth. 

May 18.—John Farley, known throughout the United 
States and Canada ‘as an interpreter of sacred music.... 
James Ripley Osgood, the well-known American and En- 

lish publisher....John A. Anderson, United States 

nsul-General at Cairo, Egypt. 

May 19.—Count Teleki, the Hungarian refugee who was 
prominent in the revolutionary movements in Spain, 
Austria and Italy....Judge Thomas F. Davidson, one of 
the most distinguished jurists in Indiana....M. Lewis 
Numa Baragnon, French Senator. 

May 20.—Francis Decordy, ex-Mayor of Norfolk, Va. 
....Herr Kleist Retzow, member of the German Reich- 
stag....Professor Jules Duprato. 


OF REVIEWS. 


May 21.—Baron Rosencorn-Lehn, for 22 years Danish 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

May 22.—Wm. Van Arden, a prominent inventor and 
manufacturer, 

May wy me of the diocese of Springfield, 
Mass....Gen. H. F. Sickles, formerly Military Governor 
of South Carolina, and for several years a member of 
the Illinois Legislature....Dr. J. H. Randolph, a promi- 
nent citizen of Tallahassee, Fla....Johann Frederick 
Wulff, Consul of Denmark and Vice-Consul of Norway 
and Sweden. 

May 24.—Sir Alexander Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Ontario. 

May 25.—The Duke of Fernan-Nunez, of Spain. 
nf 26.—Herr Von Forckenbeck, Chief Burgomaster of 

rlin. 

May 27.—Gen. Ralph P. Buckland, ex-member of Con- 

ess from the 19th Ohio District....The Most Rev. J. J. 

archal, Archbishop of Bourges....M. Madier de Mont- 
jau, the well-known Republican member of the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 





THE LATE JAMES R. OSGOOD, NOTED PUBLISHER, 
DIED MAY 18. 


May 28.—Rev. John Nicholas Stansbury, one of the 
most prominent Protestant clergymen of New Jersey. 

May 29.—Gen. R. D. Mussey, of Washington, formerly 
private secretary to President Johnson, and a lawyer of 
prominence. 

May 31.—Archibald Stirling, ex-United States District 
Attorney for Maryland....Louis Maurice Rutherford, 
widely known for his original work in the field of astro- 
nomical photography. 

June 1.—David Jardine, of New York, the well-known 
architect. 

June 4.—Lindsay Hurst, a prominent American actor. 

June 5.—W. W. Hunter, ex-Commodore in the Confed- 
erate navy. 

June 7.—Augustus Ross, one of the best known lawyers 
of Boston. 

June 8.—Capt. Richard F. Dodge, ex-Collector of the 
Port of Salem, Mass. 

June 9.—Sidney Dillon, President of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. 

June 11.—Col. L. L. Polk, of North Carolina, President 
of the Farmers’ Alliance. 

June 12,—Dr. Philip E. Donlin, a prominent New York 
—— 

une 13.—Samuel M. Richardson, a well-known finan- 
cier of Baltimore....Mrs. Levi M. Vilas, mother of Sen- 
ator Vilas. 

June 14.—General Eli T, Stackhouse, member of Con- 
gress from South Carolina... Dr. E. W. Johns, of Rich- 
— ex-Medical Purveyor General of the Confederate 

rmy, 
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A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY GENERAL THOMAS J. MORGAN. 


Y virtue of his positicn, the President of the United 
States isone of the foremost men of his time. 
He ranks with kings and emperors. Itis not too 
much to say that in actual power and forceful in- 
fluence he outranks any potentate of 
the present day, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Czar of Russia and 
the Emperor of Germany ; but in my 
opinion his real influence is not sur- 
passed by either of these. The office 
he occupies is easily the most digni- 
fied office in the world. While his 
authority is not absolute, and his 
power is limited by custom, as well 
as by the constitution and the laws, 
yet it is very great, and his influence 
in shaping the course of our national 
history is positive and permanent. 

The fact that he is the man chosen 
by the free suffrage of 65,000,000 
people to be their representative and 
ruler for four years makes him an 
especially interesting figure, and his 
personal character, his views of life, 
his habits of thought and work, all 
have a great fascination for those 
who are students of men. 

It is not easy to present even a 
study of the character of such a per- 
son that shall be satisfactory either to 
the reader or to the writer himself. 
It must from the very nature of the 
case be incomplete, since it only pro- 
fesses to be a study, the mere outline 
of an unfinished picture. If too gene- 
ral it is liable to be cold ; if too dif- 
fuse it may be offensive. It should be 
accurate without being impertinent ; 
sympathetic and yet neither patron- 
izing nor eulogistic. With the most 
impartial aim it cannot fail to take 
its tone, to a greater or less extent, 
from the bias of the writer, and if, as 
in the present case, he is a personal 
friend, this is likely to increase the 
warmth of the coloring. It should be 
remembered, however, that the ac- | 
curacy of a sketch, study or picture 
is quite as likely to be marred by too great a separa- 
tion in either time, distance or sympathy as by too 
close a relationship, 

His office necessarily separates the President some. 
what widely from his fellow-citizens, so that it was 
with a keen appreciation of the situation that Sen- 
ator Hoar once spoke of him as ‘the loneliest of 


men.” He alone must bear the responsibility for his 
actions, which must be based upon the considera- 
tions of those things which appeal most strongly to 
himself. While he takes counsel of those associated 
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with him, he cannot shift upon them, be they ever 
so wise, the burden or responsibility of his office ; 
that he must bear alone. Any estimate of his official 
actions which fails to take into account all the forces 
that concentrate themselves in the executive cham- 
ber to influence action will certainly lack complete- 
ness, 











THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


THE WRITER’S POINT OF VIEW. 


In this study I have endeavored to give an outline 
of President Harrison as he appears to me. The 
picture is mine. I alone am responsible for it. If I 
may be allowed a word of personal explanation, I feel 
that I have some special qualifications for writing 
such a sketch, as I have known him for thirty years 
and have had good opportunities for studying his 
character. I have enjoyed his friendship and to a 
limited extent his confidence, but at the same time I 
feel that I am far enough removed to be able to form 
a just judgment of him. I have known something of 
every President from Lincoln to Harrison, and had 
excellent opportunities for studying such great sol- 
diers as Thomas, Sherman, Sheridan and McPherson ; 
so that I have a good standard of comparison, so far 
at least as American public men are concerned. I 
have been a close student and teacher of history, and 
know a little by personal observation of the great 
men of Europe, and I do not believe that American 
leaders suffer by comparison with the leading men of 
any country or age. In the gallery of portraits of 
great men at Versailles the most striking face is that 
of Daniel Webster. 

The most subtle thing in the world is personality ; 
it baffles analysis and eludes definition. We are con- 
scious of it ourselves and recognize it in others, but 
when we attempt to tell what it is, we are met with 
the same difficulty as when we try to define life. 
There is no formula of greatness ; one man achieves 
success by methods that in others lead only to sure 
disaster. I recently read very attentively Mr. Stead’s 
study of the character of Gladstone, written by a 
master hand, but I laid it down without being able to 
answer the old question. What gives him his power ? 
Perhaps this experience should have taught me 
modesty, and led me to desist from an attempt to ana- 
lyze the character of President Harrison, but it did 
not, and I attempt the task. 


HARRISON’S ANCESTRY AND BOYHOOD. 


As a basis for this analysis, I submit a brief out- 
line of his life : 

Benjamin Harrison, the twenty-third President of 
the United States, was born in North Bend, Ohio, 
August 20, 1838. His father, John Scott Harrison, 
although twice elected to Congress, was not a poli- 
tician and preferred the quiet of his country life to 
public station. His grandfather, William Henry 
Harrison, the ninth President of the United States, 
was a man largely occupied in varied and honorable 
public offices, but a farmer, a plain, unpretending, 
honest man, who lived and died poor. His great 
grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, had the good fort- 
une to attach his signature to the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The home where President Harrison spent his boy- 
hood was of the plainest and simplest, like those 
where many other of the most illustrious men in 
American history have been nurtured. It was a 


Christian home, full of homely virtues, fit nursery 
for a strong, noble manhood, and in it young Har- 
rison acquired such instruction and discipline as tends 
to develop mental and moral fibre. He learned, too, 
that invaluable lesson that so many boys miss, the 
lesson of work and thrift, and laid the foundation of 
that industry that has ever since made work a delight 
to him. His sports were simple, and included duck 
shooting, in which he still indulges with great zest 
when he can slip away from the capital for a day or 
two. I quote from Gen. Lew Wallace’s recent biog- 
raphy of the President the following graphic descrip- 
tion of the Harrison home : 


‘Returning a moment to his home life on the farm, 
it is pleasant to remark that his mother was a most 
devout Christian woman of remarkable sweetness of 
temper, and her spirit pervaded the house. The 
dining-room, which was the common sitting-room, 
was large and commodious, with the usual wide 
open fire place. In evenings, especially of the 
winter, the family assembled in it around a central 
table. The flames in the fire place burned brightly, 
dispensing light in aid of the tallow dips on the table, 
beside which were the old fashioned brazen snuffers 
ready in the polished tray for instant use. The dips 
mentioned were not the store article, but home made. 
In fact, young Harrison helped make them, and 
became an expert in the business, 

‘In front of the fire place the mother took seat 
with her knitting, and, while listening to the conver- 
sation or the reading that went on amongst the 
younger folks, reeled off her needles the socks with 
which the boys could encounter the snows without. 
In their most animated moments those around were 
always regardful of her presence; respect for her 
tempered their voices and forbade passion in dispute. 

“The farm answered to cultivation generously ; 
corn grew there in abundance. The wheat was good ; 
it furnished the family all the staples of life. Sel- 
dom, if ever, had they to go to market. From it the 
cellar was well supplied. The horses and cattle that 
ranged it were always fat and sleek. The proprietor 
was in fact a good farmer. He might have been 
nothing else out of the ordinary, but that he was in 
fair degree. He gave himself to the occupation pa- 
tiently and successfully, at least so far as the biess- 
ing of plenty to eat and wear is concerned. The 
poverty that overtook him in his later days was a 
consequence of his generosity and a judgment too 
easily cheated by people who wormed their way into 
his confidence. He put on no style. If his disposi- 
tion had tended that way he had not the means to 
indulge it. One thing he was determined upon— 
whatever else happened he would educate his chil- 
dren.” 

But the farm was so located that it was isolated 
from the advantages the father was anxious his 
children should enjoy, so he utilized a rough log 
schoolhouse near by, employed private teachers, 
opened a regular little country school, secured the 
attendance of the other children of the somewhat 
lonely neighborhood, and in this rather primitive 
fashion the‘-home education of the youthful President 
to be was supplemented. The cabin was an odd little 
structure, whose floor was of puncheon ; the small 
windows were few and far between, the seats were 
made of slabs and had no backs, and were raised so 
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high from the floor that the feet of the luckless 
youngsters could not touch it. 
HIS EDUCATION. 

When old enough young Harrison was sent to 
Farmer’s College, at College Hill, near Cincinnati, 
where, in addition to the English branches, he began 
the study of Latin and Greek. He also read exten- 
sively from Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Hume, Gib- 
bon, Irving, Cooper and other well-known authors, 
thus laying the foundation for that cultured literary 
taste and love of history which he still cherishes. 

He remained here two years and then entered 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, at that time one of 
the leading institutions of the West, where he gradu- 
ated at the age of eighteen, having made a good record 
as a student. He distinguished himself while in 
college as an extempore speaker, and assiduously 
cultivated that admirable talent that he has since 
used with such telling effect. The theme of his 
graduating essay was ‘“‘ The Poor of England,” and 
he made a plea for ‘ Protection,” thus early taking 
the position on that great economic question which 
he still maintains. He stood fourth in a class dis- 
tinguished for ability. 

In 1853 he married Miss Caroline Scott, a daughter 
of Rev. Dr. John W. Scott, who was principal of a 
young ladies’ seminary at Oxford. Having studied 
law in Cincinnati, in the office of Stover and Gwynne, 
he in 1854 settled in Indianapolis, which has been his 
home ever since. 

SUCCESS AS A YOUNG LAWYER. 

While his circumstances compelled him to live in 
the plainest way, his legal ability and intrinsic worth 
were soon recognized, as is set forth in a very pleasant 
manner by Mr. William Wallace, who was his law 
partner from 1855 to 1860: 

‘* He very soon disclosed his admirable qualities as 
a lawyer — quick of apprehension, clear, methodical 
and logical in his analysis and statement of a case. He 
possessed a natural faculty for getting the exact 
truth out of a witness, either by a direct or cross 
examination. In this he has but few equals any- 
where in the profession—always exacting from 
courts and juries their closest attention and interest 
in the cause, and when the cause demanded it, illus- 
trating the rarest powers of the genuine orator. He 
was poor. The truth is, it was a struggle for bread 
and meat with both of us. He had a noble young 
wife, who cheerfully shared with him the plainest 
and simplest style of living. He did the work about 
the house himself for a long time, and thus made his 
professional income, not large, keep him independent 
and free from debt.” 

He was but twenty-one years of age at this time, 
flaxen-haired, and so boyish looking that it was hard 
to tell what might be expected of him, but his 
already well-developed talent for extempore speaking 
stood him in good stead, and brought him to the 
front in his first public appearance. He had been re- 
tained as counsel in a very important suit, was to 
make the concluding argument, and when he came 
into the court room found a large assemblage waiting 
to meet his maiden effort with applause or criticism. 

** He had taken full notes of the evidence, and like 


all beginners, fearful of mistakes in statement, was 
resolved to read from them copiously. A table had 
been drawn between him and the jury, and when he 
began, to his consternation, he discovered that the 
light was wholly insufficient. The sheriff had pro- 
vided but one candle. What should he do? There 
was dead silence throughout the dusky room. 
His voice, sharp, clear, penetrating, was being heard 
to the furthest corner. The audience was already in 
sympathy with him. Thesituation was embarrassing. 
He referred tc his notes. He wished to be absolutely 
correct. He shifted the candle. He turned the pages 
to every angle. It would not do. The penciling re- 
fused to come out. Then, in desperation, he flung 
the notes away. To his own amazement he found his 
memory perfect. Best of all, he found he could think 
and speak upon his feet flash-like and coherently. 
There were not only words at command, but the right 
words, enabling him to express himself exactly. He 
found, too, the pleasure there always is in the faculty 
of speech, with freedom superadded. Confidence 
came with the discoveries. From that day to this, 
whether addressing himself to court or jury, or the 
vaster audiences who furnish the delight of oratory 
on the platform or stump, he has been an impromptu 
speaker.” 

The youthful orator carried the day, the suit was 
won, the first trial was a triumph, and it brought 
him immediate and honorable notoriety, as well as 
swift advancement in his profession. By strict atten- 
tion to business, close study, fidelity and unswerving 
integrity, he not only gained but retained clients, 
business prospered, and he gradually came to be rec- 
ognized as one of the ablest lawyers at the bar, and 
one of the most respected and influential citizens of 
the city and State. 


SUBSEQUENT PROFESSIONAL CAREER. 


He was elected reporter of the Supreme Court in 
1860 and re-elected in 1864, In 1862 he entered the 
army, as Colonel, and was discharged June, 1865, 
having received the brevet rank of Brigadier-General. 
He returned to the practice of law, in which he con- 
tinued until called into political service, and General 
Lew Wallace draws the following picture of him as 
a lawyer: 


‘*He is a lawyer by natural gifts. Probably no 
contemporary exceeds him in quickness of compre- 
hension and breadth or reach of judgment. Analysis 
with him is an instinctive mental operation. He does 
not go to the books to find principles ; with the prin- 
ciples in mind it is his custom to ask for the author- 
ities. That which ought to be the law, as he sees it, 
almost invariably turns out to be the law. These 
qualities make him easily a master of all classes of 
questions, and equip him for practice in the highest 
courts as well as in the lower, in criminal cases not 
less than civil, in matters probate and in matters 
chancery. They make him also equally formidable 
before a jury or a judge. His examination and cross- 
examination of witnesses are never-failing sources of 
amusement and study to the bystanders. When he 
has finished with a witness and notified him to stand 
aside, it is seldom that he has not wrung from him all 
the person knows of the least pertinency to the issues. 
On such occasions he is scrupulously kind and cour- 
teous. The witness steps down and out and goes his 
way without bitterness; if he has crossed himself, 
very often he is unaware of it. In after reflection he 
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remembers chiefly the pleasant voice and countenance 
of his interrogator. 

‘*So in argument, in the heat of conflicts, General 
Harrison is scrupulously observant of the amenities 
due to the jury, opposing counsel and the presiding 
judge. His deportment to the latter is so respectful 
that, while wrestling against an adverse opinion, he 
was never known to have been the occasion of a 
scene in court. He is earnest where what he thinks 
his rights are involved, but never insolent, cringing 
or angry. In course of speech, speaking of the facts 
elicited, he keeps himself carefully within the record. 
In the closing arguments the opposing counsel finds 
no necessity to interrupt him ; neither has he trouble 
with him in preparing a record for an appeal. 

‘Tricks, traps, surprises and small advantages are 
foreign to General Harrison’s ideas of professional 
honor. He may not always be eloquent, but he is 
always logical ; if the occasion demands it, however, 
he can be grandly eloquent. His indignation, like 
his pathos, is natural. He despises attempts at 
dramatic effect ; he is characteristically straightfor- 
ward, and his comparisons are never far-fetched ; his 
figures of speech are always clothed in the simplest 
words, so that he is entertaining to everybody who 
hears him and easily understood by everybody. The 
secret of his power, whether in court or on the stump, 
lies in the fact that he never fails to make himself 
perfectly understood.” 

He has been engaged in the trial of many very im- 
portant causes, such as that which involved the whole 
question of the treasonable acts of the organization 
known as ‘‘ Order of Sons of Liberty,” and in which 
the opposing counsel was Hon. Thomas A. Hendricks, 
one of the ablest men of his time. 

Mr. Fishback, himself a lawyer of distinction, and 
for years associated with General Harrison, pays him 
this high tribute : 

** Of all the men I have known in professional life 
he is the most diligent, painstaking and thorough, 
and as an examiner of witnesses I never saw his 
equal. . . . . Ben’s fidelity—absolute and un- 
qualified by the magnitude of the interests involved 
in a case—was another marked feature of his style of 
work. If we had consented to take a case, no matter 
how small, it was ——— for trial by him with as 
much care as if the controversy’ was of the great- 
est importance. His notes for cross-examination were 
always complete ; and I never saw a dishonest wit- 
ness get out of his hands without exposure. Men of 
his rare ability are sometimes led to abuse their 

ower, but he never did this to my knowledge. The 
jury could always see that he was fair with the wit- 
ness, and gave him full opportunity for explanation 
and escape if there was any chance.” 

In 1881 he was elected to the United States Senate, 
where he served for the term of six years, and in 1888 
he was elected President of the United States, and 
June 10, 1892, he was unanimously re-nominated. 


HOW HE BECAME A SOLDIER, 


There is perhaps, no place that tests a man’s char- 
acter to a greater degree than army life, where the 
circumstances and conditions are such that any lack 
of moral courage, any cowardice, vanity, selfishness 
or empty pretence is sure, sooner or later, to be re- 
vealed. 

In August, 1862, the Seventieth Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry was organized with Benjamin Harrison as 
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colonel. I had a commission as first lieutenant and 
served with the regiment until assigned to other 
duty, having during the time a good opportunity to 
study the character of the colonel closely and criti- 
cally. He was twenty-nine years of age, robust, 
energetic, active, but at the same time, noticeably 
quiet in his manner, self-restrained and dignified, 
conveying the impression of much reserved power. 
Like the rest of us, he had never had any military 
education, knew by experience nothing of the prac- 
tical duties devolving upon the commander of a 
regiment, and had apparently little taste for a mili- 
tary career. At the call of his country he left his 
professional life and his family, and became a soldier 
from a sense of duty. 

His entering the service was very characteristic of 
the man. In a time of great depression, when the 
Union cause was lagging and recruiting was slow and 
unsatisfactory, Oliver P. Morton, Indiana’s famous 
war Governor, urgently appealed to Harrison to assist 
in raising troops. He replied : 

‘Governor, if I can be of any service, I will go.” 

‘“‘ Well,” the Governor replied at once, ‘ you cafi 
raise a regiment in this Congressional district right 
away ; but it is asking too much of i to go into the 
field with it; you have been electec reporter of the 
er Court. But go to work and raise it, and we 
will find somebody to command it.” 

Harrison answered that that did not suit him; if 
he made any speeches, and asked men to go, he pro- 
posed to go along with them, and stay as long as any 
of them did, if he lived that long. He said em- 
phatically that he did not intend to recruit others and 
stay at home himself. 

The Governor remarked, ‘‘ Very well; if you want 
to go, you can command the regiment.” 

‘“‘T do not know,” Harrison replied, ‘“‘as I want to 
command the regiment. I do not know anything 
about military tactics. So, if you can find some suit- 
able person of experience in such matters, I am not at 
all anxious to take the command.” 


CAMP LIFE IN KENTUCKY. 


When the regiment was organized and equipped it 
was ordered to Bowling Green, Kentucky. Colonel 
Harrison entered upon his duties quietly and system- 
atically, and while he seemed to have no pride in 
epaulets or ambition for martial glory, he did have a 
great deal of pride in his regiment and a strong am- 
bition to have it do valiant work in the service of the 
country. 

It was made up of as good material as the State 
afforded, and in muscle, brain and heart had no su- 
perior in the vast army of patriots that left home 
and offered themselves on the altar of patriotism. It 
was an honor to be the Colonel of such a regiment, an 
honor Harrison appreciated ; and he so acquitted him- 
self that those intelligent men learned to feel that it 
was an honor to be commanded by such a Colonel. 

His life in camp was, so far as circumstances would 
permit, a counterpart of his lifeat home. He was an 
elder in the Presbyterian Church, had been a teacher 
in the Sabbath school, and was known and recog- 
nized in his command as a Christian man, who led a 

















life in keeping with his professions. The temptations 
and vices of camp life, which so frequently wrought 
ruin, seemed to have no attractions for him, and good 
old Chapiain Allen—a saintly man, whom every one 
respected and loved—ever found in the Colonel a 
friend and active helper in all his efforts for the re- 
ligious welfare of the regiment. He frequently took 
the Chaplain’s place and gave us strong, helpful 
words, which we did not fail to appreciate. 


A DISCIPLINARIAN. 

He began at once to make himself master of his 
new duties, poring hour after hour over the army 
regulations and the tactics, in order to fully familiar- 
ize himself with the details of his work. The regi- 
ment was put to school and kept there until it became 
proficient, theoretically and practically, in the move- 
ments of the soldier, the company and the battalion. 
It became noted for its drill, no less than for its 
morale and its courage. 

The Colonel’s discipline was very strict, but he ex- 
acted of his men only what he required of himself— 
wigid devotion to the work in hand. They complained 
a little at first of the severity of the routine, some- 
thing so new that it was hard to become accustomed 
to it. But the Colonel insisted that they were not off 
on a picnic, that they were engaged in the very serious 
business of war, and that their honor, efficiency and 
safety, as well as the triumph of their cause, depended 
upon the thoroughness of their preparation for battle. 
There was nothing of the brutal in his discipline, 
such as sometimes characterizes army rule; for while 
strict he was considerate, and while severe, kind. 
He never forgot that the men in the ranks had left 
good homes for the sake of their country, and that 
the difference between the officer and the private was 
often only the accidental difference of temporary 
rank. He was solicitous for the welfare of his sol- 
diers, and took great pains to see that nothing practi- 
cable was left undone to promote their comfort. With 
the sick, the wounded, the dying and the bereaved, 
he was tenderly sympathetic, and he asked his men 
to undergo no hardship or face no danger that he was 
not willing to share with them. 

HIS SOBER COURAGE. 

It goes without saying that he was in the best sense 
of the words a braveman. He did not court danger ; 
he was no braggart or boaster, but again and again 
he evinced a cool courage that no danger could in- 
timidate. His regiment shared his spirit, and won 
for itself a proud place in a most magnificent army. 
The character which its Colonel largely impressed 
upon it was very marked ; as far removed on the one 
hand from the marauding lawlessness that charac- 
terized some organizations as from the reckless, dare- 
devil spirit that marked others. 

The regiment, as a part of the Twentieth Army 
Corps, participated in the victorious campaign waged 
by Sherman in 1864 against the army of General 
Joseph Johnstone, and ‘‘in one month its Colonel 
was engaged in more battles than his grandfather, 
William Henry Harrison,.fought in his whole life— 
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more than Andrew Jackson fought in his life.” Fre- 
quently during this campaign he distinguished him- 
self by coolness and courage, and at the memorable 
battle of Peach Tree Creek, Georgia, July 20, 1864, 
his prompt, well-directed action saved the day at a 
most critical period in the fight. General Hooker— 
‘Fighting Joe”—his corps commander, was one of 
the bravest men that ever drew a sword, and in rec- 
ommending Colonel Harrison for promotion he thus 
pithily summarized his soldierly qualities : 

‘“*My attention was first attracted to this young 
officer by the superior excellence of his brigade in 
discipline and instruction, the result of his labor, 
skill and devotion. "With more foresight than I have 
witnessed in any officer of his experience, he seemed 
to act upon the principle that success depended upon 
the thorough preparation in discipline and esprit of 
his command for conflict, more than on any influence 
that could be exerted on the field itself, and when 
collision came, his command vindicated his wisdom 
as much as his valor. In all of the achievements of 
the 20th Corps in that campaign Colonel Harrison 
bore a conspicous part. At Resaca and Peach Tree 
Creek, the conduct of himself and command was 
especially distinguished. Colonel Harrison is an 
officer of superior abilities, and of great professional 
and personal worth.” 

HIS MILITARY CAREER SUMMED UP. 

He shared in the battle of Nashville, December, 
1864, being in charge of a temporary brigade. The 
men under his command became very much attache 
to him, respecting him for his ability, admiring him 
for his courage, and loving him in return for his 
devotion to them. On the march he would some- 
times take the gun and accoutrements of some tired 
soldier and carry them on his saddle, or dismount and 
walk, while some sick comrade rode his horse. After 
a battle he would spend hours in the hospital attend- 
ing the wounded or caring for the dying. Several 
hundred of us acted as his special escort in Washing- 
ton at the time of the inauguration, and a more 
enthusiastic body of veterans it would have been 
hard to find than those old comrades from widely 
scattered homes, gathered together after more than 
twenty-eight years of separation, to do honor to our 
old Commander “Little Ben,” as we had always 
familiarly termed him. 

He was brevetted Brigadier General for his gal- 
lantry, and commanded a brigade with as much skill 
as he did a regiment. It was not to his discredit that 
he was never called to a large command, or that he 
did not rise to high rank. He had all the qualities to 
fit him for a corps commander, and had fortune or 
Providence called him to that duty, he would doubt- 
less have acquitted himself well. An experienced army 
officer who knows him intimately, and who had ex- 
ceptional opportunities for forming an intelligent 
opinion, said to me recently: ‘‘ President Harrison 
is competent to command the army of the United 
States.” In many of his characteristics and qualities 
he resembles the late General George H. Thomas, one 
of the greatest captains that the war produced. 

The modesty with which General Harrison speaks 
of his military service is characteristic. The morn- 
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ing after his nomination for the Presidency, some of 
the survivors of his old regiment called upon him to 
offer their congratulations, and in response to the 
speech of Major George W. Grubbs, he used these 
significant words : 

‘*T feel that in this comeneies. upon which i am en- 
tering, and which will undoubtedly cause careful 
scrutiny, perhaps unkind and even malicious assault, 
all that related to my not conspicuous but loyal ser- 
vices with you in the army I may confidently leave, 
with my honor, in the hands of the surviving mem- 
bers of the Seventieth Indiana, whatever their politi- 
cal faith may be.” 

HAS MR. HARRISON BEEN AMBITIOUS ? 

It may sound paradoxical to say that a man who 
now occupies the loftiest position in the gift of his 
fellow men, the highest place attainable by individual 
effort, the ruler of one of the greatest nations on the 
globe, is not an ambitious man; and yet, I think it 
can be truthfully said of President Harrison. Any 
careful study of his biography, or observation of his 
life, clearly evinces the fact that, while conscious of 
power, he has been rather reluctant to exercise it, 
and that he has always had somewhat of a shrinking 
from public life, preferring the more quiet pursuits 
of a professional career. The fact that his grand- 
father had been President and that his father was 
twice elected to Congress, had no doubt an influence 
in directing his attention to politics, but his public 
service has in a sense been thrust upon him. His 
friends have recognized his high qualities and have 
laid violent hands upon him and forced him into 
political life. One of the first speeches he ever made 
was after he had declined the invitation and had been 
picked up bodily and carried and placed upon the 
stand in front of the waiting audience. His appoint- 
ment as Colonel in the army—as has already been 
shown—came to him unsought; his nomination as 
Governor was forced upon him in his absence from 
the State, and after he had positively refused it. 
Oliver P. Morton, who had long been the leader of 
the Republican party in Indiana was dead, and the 
party turned instinctively to Harrison as his successor, 

LEADERSHIP IN INDIANA. 


I was at that time a resident of Chicago, naturally 
interested in the political career of my old Colonel, 
and in this connnection published the following letter, 
which I reproduce here, not only because it contains, 
as I believe, the earliest printed mention of his name 
as associated with the presidency, but because it 
clearly indicates the estimate I had then formed of 
the man : 

‘** To the Editor of the Chicago Evening Journal : 

‘General Benjamin Harrison, the Republican 
nominee for Governor of Indiana, is an exceptionally 
good man. He is one of the ablest lawyers in the 
State, a fine scholar, a gentleman of highly cultivated 
taste, a Christian and a soldier. He is a grandson of 
ex-President William Henry Harrison. He entered 
the army in August, 1862, as Colonel of the Seventieth 
Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and by his high quali- 
ties won the respect of all who knew him, both his 
superiors and subordinates, As an officer in his regi- 
ment [had an opportunity of knowing him well. I 
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camé to have very high admiration for him, which 
has been increased by my subsequent knowledge of 
him. He will make not cong, Sis good Governor, but 
is admirably qualified to be President, a position to 
which many of his friends hope he is destined. 

‘It is very greatly to his credit that the people have 
so urgently davunt + Ape him the leadership of the 
party at this time. e will bestow honor upon the 
office. It is equally to the credit of the people that 
their minds should turn so ceemhonecuats to such a 
leader, a man of integrity, whose name is above re- 

roach, and all of whose convictions and tastes lift 
im above the class of place seekers and professional 
politicians. Such nominations serve to redeem Ameri- 
can politics and dignify political offices. 
“T, J. MORGAN, 

** CoicaGo, August 8, 1876.” 

He wrote me a pleasant letter of acknowledgment, 
in which he spoke of himself as being forced by cir- 
cumstances into his position. Although he ran ahead 
of his ticket, he was defeated for Governor. Indiana 
was settled largely from the South, and during the 
war thousands of her citizens sympathized openly or 
secretly with the Confederacy. The State is perhaps 
naturally Democratic. 

AS UNITED STATES SENATOR. 

His election later as United States Senator was a 
spontaneous party tribute to his ability and worth. 
He declined a place in Garfield’s Cabinet ‘on the 
ground that he was quite unfamiliar with public af- 
fairs at Washington, and that he had just been elected 
to the United States Senate, which was a place where 
he could learn by listening before he was compelled 
to incur responsibility.” 

His six years’ career in the Senate was distinguished 
by painstaking, conscientious devotion to duty. Asis 
well known, the great work of legislation is perfected 
chiefly in the committee rooms, and much of the 
most valuable service that able men render in Con- 
gress is of a kind that attracts little public attention. 
There was no more faithful nor able worker than 
Senator Harrison. His published speeches made dur- 
ing his term as Senator show that he gave close atten- 
tion to the grave questions of the time: Finance, 
Tariff, Civil Service and others, and that he had 
clear and well-defined views on all of them. Ina 
speech at Indianapolis in 1882 he thus spoke of Civil 
Service Reform : 

‘¢T want to assure you to-night that I am an advo- 
cate of Civil Service Reform. My brief experience at 
Washington has led me often to utter the wish with 
an emphasis I do not often use, that I might be for- 
ever relieved of any connection with the distribution 
of public patronage. I covet for myself the free and 
a. support of my fellow-citizens, and long 
to be able to cathy my time and energy solely to the 
public affairs that legitimately relate to the honorable 
trust which you have committed to me.” 


A PERIOD OF TRAINING. 


The well-known editor of a non-partisan journal, 
who scanned closely Harrison’s senatorial career, pro- 
nounced him one of the Senate’s ablest and most 
useful members. As Chairman of the Committee on 
Territories he made an exhaustive study of all the 
questions involved in the formation and admission of 
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new States ; personally visiting and carefully inspect- 
ing vast sections of the unorganized West. He 
championed the early admission to Statehood of the 
Dakotas, and since he became President has had the 
pleasure of welcoming into the sisterhood of the Union 
the new States of North and South Dakota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Idaho and Washington. 

While Senator he studied with even greater care 
than before the whole science of government and the 
structure of our institutions, and showed himself to 
be in the best sense of the word astatesman. During 
this time he also formed the acquaintance of all the 
leading public men of both parties, so that his six 
years in the Senate was an invaluable preparation for 
his future work. Probably no other President has 
ever had such a rounded and fortunate training for 
his official duties. 

HIS POLITICAL INTEGRITY. 

At one time while Senator he was invited to address 
the Young Men’s Republican Club of Providence, 
Rhode Island, and during his stay in the city was my 
guest, and I recall two incidents as being quite 
illustrative of his character. He told me of a 
scene that occurred in the Senate chamber when 
one of its members was under criticism for the 
method of obtaining his seat. His accuser stood in 
the aisle near by him, and pointing his finger at 
him said with great earnestness : ‘‘ I am not surprised, 
Mr. President, that these charges are made. Such 
charges are often made unjustly. What disturbs me, 
Sir, is the fact that day after day the Senator sits and 
listens to these charges and makes no reply.” ‘I 
would not,” said Harrison, ‘‘ have suffered what that 
man must have suffered in those fifteen minutes for 
the sake of being Senator for life.” 

At the time of his visit to Providence a good deal 
was being said about ‘“‘ boss rule” and the need of 
reform, and Harrison was urged to say something on 
the subject in his speech. ‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘if the 
machine is out of order I advise you not to smash it, 
but to mend it.” 

Before the Senatorial term ended the Democratic 
legislature of Indiana gerrymandered the State so as 
to insure the prevention of his re-election. So com- 
pletely was the work done that a Democratic Senator 
is reported to have said that they would be satisfied 
with nothing less than sixty majority on joint ballot. 
Mr. Harrison went home from Washington to In- 
diana, called his friends into a conference, arranged 
a campaign in the face of a forlorn hope, studied out 
the situation in each district, and when election day 
came the Democrats, instead of having sixty on joint 
ballot, had none, and only sent Mr. Turpie to the 
Senate by the aid of a ‘“‘ Greenbacker’s ” vote after a 
stubborn contest. When it was intimated to Harri- 
son that his re-election could be secured by question- 
able means, he promptly repelled the suggestion as 
wholly repugnant to him. He preferred defeat to a 
re-election that would be open even to suspicion of 
doubtful methods. I do not believe that he has ever 
knowingly sanctioned or consented to anything in 
politics that was dishonorable. He utterly repudi- 


ates the mischievous doctrine that all is fair in 
polities, believing that the party which resorts to dis- 
honest means to gain a party victory is an enemy of 
free institutions, which depend for popularity and 
success upon the coequal supports of popular intelli- 
gence and morality. 


HIS SENSE OF RESPONSIBILITY. 

In saying that he is not an ambitious man, I do 
not mean to be understood as saying that President 
Harrison is indifferent to the honor and emolu- 
ments that exalted position brings, or that he fails in 
any degree to recognize and appreciate the dignity 
that attaches to his present high office, but I do mean 
to say that he holds steadily before him, far above all 
personal considerations, the great responsibility of a 
public trust, and always assumes that responsibility 
with a deep sense of his moral obligation to meet it to 
the fullest extent of his ability. It is this serious 
view he takes of his responsibility as President that 
has separated him even from his friends, and has at 
times made him seem to some of them indifferent, 
disobliging or self-willed. I recall an incident that 
fitly illustrates his sacred regard for the stern require- 
ments of duty, as he sees it. Congress had passed a 
bill, which on careful investigation he concluded 
ought not to become alaw. On the last day of the 
session he repaired, as is customary, to the Capitol, to 
sign such bills as met his sanction, and a Senator who 
was especially interested in the bill above referred to 
urged him to signitforhissake. ‘ My dear Senator,” 
he responded, *‘ I would cut off my finger for your sake, 
but I cannot sign that bill, for it is wrong.” One of 
the surprises that have come to him as President has 
been the persistency with which men have urged 
upon him personal, political or other considerations 
than the public welfare to influence his official action. 


AN UNPLEDGED CANDIDATE. 


Pending his first nomination for the Presidency, he 
was urged to make pledges of office in return for influ- 
ence, but his invariable answer was, ‘‘ No; I can make 
no promises ; I must be free.” The charge has been 
made that he did make promises before election, 
which he failed to fulfill afterward, but the accusation 
is not true. What was promised by others in his 
name I have no means of knowing. I do know that 
men had expectations of position which were not re- 
realized, but the President was not responsible, either 
directly or indirectly, for these disappointments. I 
happen to know that a very prominent man, who had 
labored efficiently for the election of the President, 
told him afterward that he had been promised an 
important political office, and had supposed that the 
promise was authorized by him. The truth was that 
the President not only did not suspect that he aspired 
to such a place, but fully supposed that his desires lay 
in a wholly different direction. Few men have ever 
used the vast patronage of the presidential office with 
less reference to the promotion of their own personal 
advancement than President Harrison. 

Whatever ambition he has is an ambition to do his 
duty, serve his country and loyally promote her 
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peace, prosperity and progress. He is not a self-seeker, 
a time-server or a politician in the sense in which that 
word is sometimes used. His aims are pure and un- 
selfish, his purposes outspoken, his methods direct and 
the agencies he employs legitimate and honorable. 
That such a man can be elected President by the free 
suffrage of 65,000,000 people is a tribute to popular 
government and an augury of the success of free in- 
stitutions, 
THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF A RULER. 

He is a man of medium stature, rather stout, mus- 
cular and vigorous. He is a good eater and sleeper, 
and has large endurance, without which he could not 
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stand the constant strain upon his vital powers made 
by the exacting duties of his office. A mere cata- 
logue of the things he does would be sufficient to in- 
dicate the exhausting nature of his work. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been quoted as saying that there is in Eng- 
land a dearth of ruling power, on which account he 
deprecates the enlargement of the Empire and the 
consequent increase of care which would be thrown 
upon the responsible ruler. There are few men in 
the United States who are capable of performing 
with any marked degree of success the duties of Presi- 
dent. The details that demand attention are so vast, 
the questions so difficult, and the limitations so many, 
as to put the proper discharge of these duties beyond 
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the power of any man. Fortunately, the government 
is so organized that the machinery would go on, even 
with a feeble or indolent man at the head; but the 
affairs of State would eventually suffer, and great 
distress might result. The weight of care involved 
in the intelligent, faithful, conscientious performance 
of the executive work is too great for any one man, 
and some form of relief ought to be devised. 
RELIEF FOR OUR PRESIDENT, 

The extension of Civil Service rules so as to include 
all minor government positions, leaving to the Presi- 
dent only the duty of filling the higher offices ; the en- 
largement of the number and duties of the Cabinet 
officers ; the more efficient organization of the several 
departments on an expert basis, would lessen the 
pressure and enable the President to give more atten- 
tion to the higher demands of State. Much of the 
routine work now done by him could be done just as 
well by the Vice-President, wpon whose shoulders it 
would be a great relief if the whole burden could 
occasionally be thrown temporarily. As it is now 
the President is forced to give his personal attention 
to mere petty details and to attend to a thousand 
things that should never come before him at all and 
for which he should have no responsibility. He is 
never off duty. Go where he will the demands of 
office follow him as his shadow. If he takes a little 
quast vacation he returns to his office only to find an 
accumulation of business claiming his attention. 
The fact that the White House is both residence and 
executive mansion is, without question, unfortunate. 
A busy man should not be compelled to live in his 
office. His home should be a place separate from his 
place of business, and should be a haven of rest from 
the cares that annoy and the burdens that crush. 

That President Harrison has been for now more 
than three years able to bear this load without the 
loss of a single day from sickness, is an indication of 
his robust health, and his great powers of endurance. 
By virtue of a good constitution inured to hardship, 
systematic habits, an unwearying industry, he is able 
to get through with the mass of details that are thrust 
upon him day by day. 

MR, HARRISON’S PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


He has about him a body of trained clerks and effi- 
cient helpers. Mr. E. W. Halford, his private secre- 
tary, is a man of unusual qualifications for his posi- 
tion. For many years, as editor of the Indianapolis 
Journal, he was one of the leading journalists of the 
West. Although during his term of service he has 
been severely tried by personal illness and by the loss 
of his accomplished wife, he has rendered very effi- 
cient service, and with tact, good sense and patience, 
he has performed the multitudinous duties of his office 
with marked fidelity and ability. The mail addressed 
to the President contains applications for help, for 
money, for office, requests for information on an end- 
less variety of subjects, appeals from school boys and 
girls for assistance in preparing essays and college 
orations, invitations to all sortsof gatherings, protests 
against all manner of official action, petitions, advice, 
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remonstrance, criticisms, and suggestions on all con- 
ceivable subjects. Books, »amphlets, speeches, maga- 
zines, newspapers and clippings pour into the office 
of the private secretary, and he must skim, sift, ar- 
range and dispose of the motley mass as best he can. 
Thousands of replies must be sent, and such of this 
business as is to be laid before the President has to 
be presented so as to require the least possible time 
and care on his part. The private secretary must see 
all sorts of people on all sorts of errands, arrange for 
interviews with the President, give information and 
advice, gently suppress those individuals who are too 
persistent or officious, placate those who think they 
have reason to feel slighted, and hold himself ready 
to meet the most unexpected emergencies and diffi- 
culties. Mr. Halford, with his wide acquaintance 
with men, his keen insight into human nature, his 
editorial instinct of seizing the salient points of the 
subject matter presented, his systematic habits and 
never-failing courtesy, has been able to meet the re- 
quirements of his delicate position in the most happy 
manner. His able work is very fully appreciated by 
the President he so faithfully serves. 
THE PRESIDENT SHOULD USE STENOGRAPHERS, 

General Harrison is accustomed to doing his own 
writing, instead of dictating to a stenographer, feel- 
ing that he cannot satisfy himself so well in dictation 
as in writing. Much, of course, depends upon habit ; 
but the use of a stenographer—if one has one who is 
satisfactory, a living machine, a thinking automaton, 
asensitive, sympathetic, yet colorless brain, responsive 
to every varying shade of thought or feeling, helpful, 
yet not obtrusive, a mind tactful, tractable, trust- 
worthy—is almost equivalent to a doubling of one’s 
capacity for intellectual labor. To be able to think 
aloud and have one’s thoughts reappear on the clear, 
typewritten page, is one of the great triumphs of 
modern invention, President Harrison has shown by 
his unexcelled facility of extemporaneous utterance 


that he is peculiarly able to utilize the services of a , 


stenographer in all of his intellectual work. A very 
little practice in dictating would no doubt render 
such assistance quite indispensable to him, 

HIS VIEWS ON THE TARIFF, 

No sketch of the President of the United States 
would be complete that did not present his views on 
some of the living political issues, and yet it is difficult 
to make such a presentation as shall be clear and at 
the same time concise. He has very positive convic- 
tions on all the great questions of the day and has 
expressed them in his state papers with clearness and 
force. 

He is an earnest and consistent advocate of a Pro- 
tective Tariff. I quote briefly from his published 
speeches : 

‘* We believe in the preservation of the American 
market for our American producers and workmen. 
We believe that the development of home manufact- 
ures tends directly to promote the interest of agri- 
culture by furnishing a home market for the products 
of the farm, and thus emancipating our farmers from 
the transportation charges which they ‘must pay 
when their products seek distant markets.” 
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“Ts it not clear, then, that that policy which se- 
cures the largest amount of work to be done at home 
is the policy which will secure to laboring men 
steady pee a amt and the best wages? <A policy 
which will transfer work from our mines and our 
factories to foreign mines and foreign factories inevi- 
tably tends to the depression of wages here.” 

In a speech made at Indianapolis July 381, 188s, 
prior to his election as President, he used the follow- 
ing language, foreshadowing the reciprocity policy 
subsequently adopted : 

‘*But we do not mean to be content with our own 
market. Weshould seek to promote closer and more 
friendly commercial relations with the Central and 
South American States. . . . . We do nof de- 
sire to dominate these neighboring governments ; we 
do not desire to deal with them in any spirit of ag- 
gression. We desire those friendly, political, mental 
and commercial relations which shall promote their 
interests equally with ours. We should not longer 
forego those commercial relations and advantages 
which our geographical relations suggest and make 
so desirable.” 

THE RECIPROCITY POLICY. 

He put into practical, working shape the idea of 
reciprocity as it became imbedded in law, and has. 
been untiring in securing its successful execution, 
He and his administration entered promptly and 
with energy and zeal upon the work authorized by 
the reciprocity provision of the Tariff act of October 
1, 1890, and within three months after its approval 
Brazil had signified her willingness to enter into a 
reciprocity agreement, which went into effect six 
months from the date of the act. Since that time 
agreements have been concluded not only with all 
the Central American States, but with Spain, cover- 
ing the trade with Cuba and Porto Rico; with the 
Dominican Republic; with Germany; with Great 
Britain for the British West Indies and British Gui- 
ana; and with France, although the last-named 
agreement had not yet been proclaimed when Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, its negotiator, returned and laid 
down his mission. 

These agreements have removed obstacles which had 
seriously hindered and, in the case of some countries, 
prevented the extension of the export trade of the 
United States. This is especially true of the British 
and Spanish West India colonies, where the discrim- 
ination against this country was most harsh and 
burdensome, The negotiation of the agreements has 
involved not only a vast amount of labor in arrang- 
ing details, but the consideration and solution of’ 
many grave and perplexing questions of a general! 
nature. It is well known that the President hasi 
evinced an active interest in these difficult questions 
from the beginning, and that a fair and satisfactory 
solution of them in many cases has been due in a 
large degree to his firmness and sagacity. 

ON EXPENDITURES. 

Regarding the matter of annual expenditures, he 
used this language in his inaugural address : 

‘* Expenditure should always be made with econ- 
omy, and only upon public necessity. Wastefulness, 
profligacy or favoritism in public expenditures is 

criminal ; but there is nothing in the condition of our 
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country or of our people to suggest that anything 
presently necessary to the public prosperity, security 
or honor should be unduly postponed.” 

He has been vigilant in checking any tendency 
toward extravagant appropriations, and by interpos- 
ing his veto of bills for public buildings, where he 
thought they were not needed, and in other ways, has 
favored a wise economy. 

IN FAVOR OF A NAVY. 

He favors the strengthening of the Navy. 
he said : 

“T am in favor of putting upon the sea enough 
American ships, armed with the most improved ord- 
nance, to enforce the just rights of our people against 
any foreign aggressor. Itis a good thing in the in- 
terests of peace and commerce to show the flag of our 
navy in the ports where the flag of commerce is un- 
furled. It opens the way to traffic and gives se- 
curity to our citizens dwelling in those remote lands.” 

In his inaugural he presents the matter thus : 

“‘The construction of a sufficient number of modern 
war ships and of their necessary armament should 
progress as rapidly as is consistent with care and per- 
fection in plans and workmanship. The spirit, cour- 
age and skill of our naval officers and seamen have 
many times in our history given to weak ships and 
inefficient guns a rating greatly beyond that of the 
naval list. That they will again do so upon occasion 
[ do not doubt ; but they ought not, by premeditation 
or neglect, to be left to the risks and exigencies of an 
amequal combat.” 

ON THE CURRENCY QUESTION, 

He has always been very conservative on financial 
ajuestions, insisting with steadfast earnestness on the 
absolute necessity of a sound currency. When the 
«<4reenback heresy was rampant he said in a speech at 
Richmond, Indiana, 1878 : 

“©A certain and stable standard by which values 
may be measured is the first necessity of commerce. 
So long as possible legislation by the next Congress 
affecting the value of our currency must be con- 
sidered by every lender and borrower, by every buyer 
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and seller; we cannot look for settled times and old- | 


fashioned prosperity. Commerce hears the threats of 
the canvass, and contemplated enterprises are aban- 
doned. The capitalist hoards hismoney. The manu- 
facturer limps along on half time. The laborer suf- 
fers, and everybody stands in an attitude of waiting. 
It is undoubtedly true that the legal tender quality 
and the quality of being receivable for customs and 
internal taxes would give some value to anything, 
however worthless in itself, but not a certain or fixed 
value. The quality of being legal tender, aided by 
the promise on its face to pay, could not keep the 
greenback at par. Nothing but convertibility into 
coin can do that for any paper money.” 
ON SILVER COINAGE. 

His views on the free coinage of silver were ex- 
pressed very forcibly at Albany, New York, August 
18, 1891. He said: 

‘‘ The general government is charged with certain 
great functions, in which the people have a general 
interest. Among tliese is the duty of providing for 


our people the money with which its business trans- 
actions are conducted. There has sometimes been in 
some regions of the West a thought that New York, 
being largely a creditor State, was disposed to be a 
little hard with the debtor communities of the great 
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West ; but, my fellow-citizens, narrow views ought 
not to prevail with them or with you, and will not in 
the light of friendly discuzsion. The law of com- 
merce may be selfishness, but the law of statesman- 
ship should be broader and more liberal. I do not 
intend to enter upon any subject that can excite 
division; but I do believe that the general govern- 
ment is solemnly charged with the duty of seeing 
that the money issued by it is always and everywhere 
maintained at par. I believe that I speak that which 
is the common thought of us all, when I say that 
every dollar, whether paper or coin, issued or stamped 
by the general government, should always and every- 
where be as good as any other dollar. I am sure that 
we would all shun that condition of things into which 
many peoples of the past have drifted, and of which 
we have had in one of the great South American 
countries a recent example—the distressed and hope- 
less condition into which all business enterprise falls 
when a nation issues an irredeemable or depreciated 
gal The necessities of a great war can excuse 
at. 

‘‘T am one of those that believe that these men from 

your shops, these farmers remote from money centers, 

ave the largest interest of all people in the world in 
having a dollar that is worth one hundred cents every 
day in the year, and only such. If by any chance we 
should fall into a condition where one dollar is not so 
good as another, I venture the assertion that that 
poorer dollar will do its first errand in paying some 
poor laborer for his work.’ Therefore, in the conduct 
of our public affairs, I feel pledged, for one, that all 
the influences of the government should be on the 
side of giving the people only good money and just as 
much of that kind as we can get.” 

The President is now engaged in endeavoring to 
bring about a monetary conference among the great 
commercial nations of the world, with a view of 
reaching, if possible, some agreement regarding the 
freer use of silver, on a corrected ratio between it 


and gold. 
ON PENSIONS, 


On the important question of the pensions that are 
now absorbing so large a part of the annual revenue, 
he said in a speech made at Indianapolis, August 1, 


1888 : 

‘‘ There are also in your county a large number of 
my comrades, to whom I am bound by the very close 
ties that must always unite those who marched under 
the same regimental banner. Your county furnished 
two companies for the Seventh Indiana—brave, true 
men, commanded by intelligent and capable officers. 
and having in the ranks of both companies men as 
capable of command as any who wore shoulder straps 
in the regiment. These men, together with their 
comrades of the Thirty-third and other regiments that 
were recruited in your county, went into the service 
from very high motives. They heard the call of their 
country saying: ‘ He that loveth father or mother or 
wife or child or houses or lands more than me is not 
worthy of me,’ and they were found worthy by this 
supreme test. Many of you were so careless of a 
money recompense for the service you offered and 
gave that when you lifted your hands and swore to 
protect and defend the constitution and the flag, you 
didn’t even know what your pay was to be. If there 
was any carefulness or thought in that direction it 
was only that the necessary provision might be made 
for those you left at home. No sordid impulse, no 
low emotion, called you to the field. In remember- 
ing all the painful ways in which you walked, ways 
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of toil and suffering, and sickness and dying, . 
emerge into the glorious sunlight of that great day in 
Washington, we must not forget that in the homes 
you left there were also sacrifices and_ sufferings. 
‘Anxiety dwelt perpetually with those you left behind. 
We remember gratefully the sacrifices and sufferings 
of the fathers and mothers who sént you to the field, 
and, much more, of the wives who bravely gave up 
to the country the most cherished objects of their 
love. And now peace has come; no hand is lifted 
against the flag; the constitution is again supreme 
and the nation one. My countrymen, it is no time 
now to use an apothecary’s scale to weigh the rewards 
of the men who saved the country.” 


ON THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

In his letter of acceptance he used the following 
language on the subject of the Civil Service : 

‘The law regulating appointments to the classified 
civil service received my support in the Senate in the 
belief that it opened the way to a much needed reform. 

I still think so, and, therefore, cordially approve 
the clear and forcible expression of the convention 
upon the subject. The law should have the aid of a 
friendly interpretation and be faithfully and vigor- 
ously enforced. All appointments under it should be 
absolutely free from partisan considerations and influ- 
ence. Some extensions of the classified list are prac- 
ticable and desirable, and further legislation extend- 
ing the reform to other branches of the service to 

which it is applicable would receive my approval. 

In appointment to every grade and department, fit- 
ness and not party service should be the essential 
and discriminating test, and fidelity and efficiency 
the only sure tenure of Office. Only the interests of 
the public service should suggest removals from 
office. I know the practical difficulties attending the 
attempt to apply the spirit of the Civil Service rules to 
all appointments and removals. It will, however, 

be my sincere purpose, if elected, to advance the 
reform.” 

In his inaugural he said : 

‘‘The duty devolved by law upon the President to 
nominate and, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, to appoint all public officers whose appoint- 
ment is not otherwise provided for in the Cunstitution 
or by act of Congress, has become very burdensome, 
and its wise and efficient discharge full of difficulty. 

. Honorable party service will certainly not be 
esteemed by me a disqualification for public office ; but 
it will in no case be allowed to serve as a shield for 
official negligence, incompetency, or delinquency. 

Heads of departments, bureaus and all other 
public officers having any duty connected therewith 
will be expected to enforce the Civil Service law fully 
and without evasion.” 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS. 


The President adheres to the time-honored Amer- 
ican doctrine of non-interference with the politics of 
Europe and the internal affairs of other nations. He 
believes that the United States should maintain an 
attitude of independence and avoid all entangling 
alliances, saying in his inaugural : 

‘* We have been only interested spectators of their 
contentions in diplomacy and in war, ready to use 
our friendly offices to promote peace, ‘but never ob- 
truding our advice and never attempting unfairly to 
coin the distresses of other powers into commercial 
advantage to ourselves.” 

At the same time he insists that it is the duty of the 
Government to scrupulously preserve the honor of 
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the nation, to resent any insults to the flag, and to 
protect in his rights the lowliest citizen of the repub- 
lic domiciled in any part of the world. 


ON ARBITRATION. 

In an address before the Ecumenical Methodist 
Council held in Washington, October 17, 1891, he ut- 
tered these sentiments : 

‘*You have to-day as the theme of discussion the 
subject of international arbitration ; and this being a 
public, or, in a large sense of the word, a political 
question, perhaps makes my presence here as an officer 
of the United States ponte x appropriate . . 

This subject is one that has long attracted the atten- 
tion, and I think I may say, has, perhaps, as greatly at- 
tracted the interest and adherence of the United 
States as that of any other Christian power in the 
world. It is known to you all that in the recent con- 
ference of the American States at Washington the 
proposition was dinstinctly made and adopted by the 
representatives of all, or nearly all, of the governments 
of America that, as applied to this hemisphere, all in- 
ternational disputes should be settled by arbitration. 
Of course there are limitations as yet, in the nature of 
things, to the complete and general adoption of such 
ascheme. It is quite possible to apply arbitration to 
a dispute as to a boundary line ; itis quite impossible, 
it seems to me, to apply it to a case of international 
feud. If there is present a disposition to subjugate, 
an aggressive spirit to seize a territory, a spirit of na- 
tional aggrandizement that does not stop to consider 
the rights of other men and other people, to such a 
case and to such a spirit international arbitration has 
none, or, if any, a remote and difficult application. 

“Tt is for a Christian sentiment, manifesting itself 
in a nation, to remove forever such causes of dispute, 
and then what remains will be the easy subject of ad- 
justment by fair international arbitration. But I had 
not intended to enter into a discussion of this great 
theme, for the setting forth of which you have ap- 
pointed those who have given itspecial attention. Let 
me, therefore, say simply this: That for myself— 
temporarily i in a place of influence in this country— 
and much more for the great body of its citizenship, I 
express the desire of America for peace with the 
whole world. . . . . Itis by this great Uhris- 
tian sentiment, characterized not only by a high sense 
of justice, but by aspirit of love an forbearance, 
mastering the civil institutions and governments of 
the world, that we shall approach universal peace and 
adopt arbitration methods of settling disputes.” 

His views on the Indian Question are sufficiently 
evident from the remark he made when he summoned 
me to Washington: ‘‘I want you to take the Indian 
Bureau and manage it so as to satisfy the Christian 
and philanthropic sentiment of the country.” 

A FREE AND HONEST BALLOT. 

On the subject of a ‘‘ free ballot and a fair count,” 
he has expressed himself very plainly and with much 
earnestness. We have committed ourselves to the 
theory of popular suffrage and the rule of the 
majority. A free ballot and an honest count are 
fundamental truths in our political faith, and any 
denial of them is revolutionary doctrine and any 
abridgment of them in practice is subversive of our 
institutions. In 1888 the President spoke of this 
question thus : 


‘“‘The bottom principle—sometimes it is called a 
corner stone, sometimes the foundation of our struct- 
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ure of government—is the principle of control by the 
majority. It is more than the corner stone of founda- 
tion. This structure is a monolith, one from founda- 
tion to apex, and that monolith stands for and is this 
principle of government by majorities, legally ascer- 
tained by constitutional methods. Everything else 
about our government is appendage, it is ornamenta- 
tion. This is the monolithic column that was reared 
by Washington and his associates. For this the War 
of the Revolution was fought: for this and its more 
perfect security the Constitution was formed: for 
this the War of the Rebellion was fought ; and when 
this principle perishes the structure which Washing- 
ton and his compatriots reared is dishonored in the 
dust. The equality of the ballot demands that our 
apportionments in the States for legislative and con- 
gressional purposes shall be so adjusted that there 
shall be equality in the influence and the power of 
every elector, so that it shall not be true anywhere 
that one man counts two or one and a half and some 
other man counts only one-half.” 

In his inaugural address occurs the following : 

“‘The community that by concert, open or secret, 
among’ its citizens denies to a portion of its members 
their plain rights under the law has severed the only 
safe bond of social order and prosperity. The evil 
works, from a bad centre, both ways. It demoralizes 
those wlio practice it and destroys the faith of those 
who suffer by it in the efficiency of the law as a safe 
wrotector. The man in whose breast that faith has 
Saee darkened is naturally the subject of dangerous 
and uncanny suggestions. Those who use unlawful 
measures, if moved by no higher motive than the 
selfishness that prompts them, may well stop and 
inquire what is to be the end of this. An unlawful 
expedient cannot become a permanent condition of 
government. If the educated and influential classes 
in a community either practice or connive at the sys- 
tematic violation of laws that seem to them to cross 
their convenience, what can they expect when the 
lesson that convenience or a supposed class interest is 
a sufficient cause for lawlessness has been well learned 
by the ignorant classes ?” 

In a speech at Knoxville, Tenn., April 14, 1891, he 
said : 

‘* We live in a government of law. The compact 
of our organization is that a majority of our people, 
taking those methods which are prescribed by the 
constitution and law, shall determine: our public 
policies and choose our rulers. It is our solemn com- 
pact; it cannot safely be broken. We may safely 
differ about policies ; we may safely divide upon the 
question as to what shall be the law ; but when the 
law is once enacted no community can safely divide 
on the question of implicit obedience to the law. _ It is 
the one rule of conduct for us all. I may not choose 
as President what laws I will enforce, and the citizen 
may not choose what laws he will obey. Upon this 
broad principle our institutions rest. If we save it, 
all the agitations and tumults, exciting though they 
may be, will be harmless to move our government 
from its safe and abiding foundation. If we abandon 
it, allis gone. Therefore, my appeal everywhere is 
to hold the law in reverence and veneration. We 
have no other king ; public officers are our servants ; 
but in the august and majestic presence of the law we 
all uncover and bow the knee.” 


A NATIONAL ELECTION LAW. 
In his message, December 9,.1891, he again urged 
this imperative matter upon Congress as follows : 
‘*While the policies of the general government 
upon the tariff, upon the restoration of our merchant 
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marine, upon river and harbor improvements, and. 
other such matters of grave and general concern are 
liable to be turned this way or that by the results of 
Congressional elections and administrative policies, 
sometimes involving issues that tend to peace or war, 
to be turned this way or that‘by the results of a 
presidential election, there is a rightful interest in all 
the States and in every Congressional district that 
will not be deceived or silenced by the audacious pre- 
tense that the question of the right of any body of 
legal voters in any State or in any Congressional dis- 
trict to give their suffrages freely upon these general 
questions is a matter only of local concern or control. 
‘the demand that the limitations of suffrage shall be: 
found in the law, and only there, is a just demand, 
and no just man should resent or resist it. My appeal 
is, and must continue to be, for a consultation that shall 
‘ proceed with candor, calmness and patience, upon the: 
lines of justice and humanity, not of prejudice and 
cruelty.’ To the consideration of these very grave 
questions I invite not only the attention of Conzress, 
but that of all patriotic citizens. We must not enter- 
tain the delusion that our poople have ceased to re- 
gard a free ballot and equal representation as the- 
price of their allegiance to laws and to civil magis- 
trates.” 

That there are evils incident to republican govern- 
ment all must admit; but that the remedy for these 
evils is to be found in a radical denial of the funda- 
mental postulates of democracy, or a violent abridg- 
ment of the right of franchise, no reasonable man 
will assert. 

There is room for an honest difference of opinion as 
to the method of correcting the evils complained of, 
but there can be no room for difference of opinion as. 
to the direful effects that must inevitably result from 
a failure to apply an efficient remedy of some kind. 
As Chief Executive, the President has been true to 
his convictions in urging upon Congress the necessity 
of providing some way of rescuing the country from 
the perils that threaten it from the practical over- 
throw in the South of the rule of the majority. He 
is impelled to this by his faith.in the people, and his 
unqualified belief in the form of government which — 
we have adopted. 

There is nowhere, not even among her own most 
devoted sons, a more sincere friend of the South than 
President Harrison, and the day is not distant when 
this will be understood and recognized. Although 
only a quarter of a century has gone by, the Southern 
people have learned to appreciate the greatness of 
Abraham Lincoln, the emancipator, and to realize 
that when he struck the shackles from off the black 
slaves he set free their white masters also. Even 
Grant, whose masterful genius crushed the Confed- 
eracy, is already widely honored throughout the 
South, not only as a great soldier and a magnanimous 
conqueror, but as a national benefactor, whose vic- 
tories for the Union were not sectional conquests, but 
triumphs of liberty, and that the rich benefits of his 
labors are to be shared by North and South alike. 

When President Harrison was renominated, and 
the crowd of newspaper men who came to congratu- 
late him demanded a speech, he spoke very tenderly 
of his love for the whole country, saying: ‘‘I havea. 
sincere love for all our people. I exclude no section.. 
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I take into my affection and respect all the States and 
all our people.” Those of us who listened to his 
words and looked into his face as he uttered them 
felt that he was sincere and that he spoke from the 
heart. The tears in his eyes confirmed it. 

He knows, perhaps as fully as the native South- 
erners, the difficulties and perplexities of their situa- 
tion, and from the very fact that he is not a South- 
erner he has possibly a clearer view of some of the 
causes and the remedies for the evils that afflict them. 
In recommending to the South diversified industries, 
a sound currency, popular education, respect for law 
and justice for all, he is looking not to personal profit, 
partisan advantage or sectional superiority, but to the 
general welfare of the country and the special ad- 
vancement of the South. A few Southern men, even 
among his political opponents, are beginning to rec- 
ognize that his advice is that of a friend who is also a 
wise and sagacious counselor. 

THE PRESIDENT’S PATRIOTISM. 

On all the questions that arise in the course of 
legislation or administration the President has an 
opinion, a positive one, too. He has the courage of 
his convictions and is ready at all times to say and to 
do what he thinks is right. He is a friend of tem- 
perance and a strong advocate of popular education, 
and has sympathy with every good cause that seeks 
to ameliorate the condition of humanity. ; 

Nothing is more creditable to him than his sincere 
and exalted patriotism. He loves his country with 
a zeal transmitted through generations of patriots 
and intensified by his unselfish devotion to her weal 
in many a hard campaign. His career has been in 
full harmony with the beautiful words uttered when 
about to take the oath of office as President : 

‘Let us exalt patriotism and moderate our party 
contentions. Let those who would die for the flag 
on the field of battle give a better proof of their pa- 
tiotism and a higher glory to their country by pro- 
moting fraternity and justice. A party success that 
is achieved by unfair methods or by practices that 
partake of revolution is hurtful and evanescent, even 
from a party standpoint. We should hold our differ- 
ing opinions in mutual respect, and having sub- 
mitted them to the arbitrament of the ballot, should 
accept an adverse judgment with the same respect 
that we would have demanded of our opponents if 
the decision had been in their favor. No other peo- 
ple have a government more worthy of their respect 
and love, or a land so magnificent in extent, so ay 
ant to look upon, and so full of generous suggestion 
to enterprise and labor. God has placed upon our 
head a diadem, and has laid at our feet power and 
wealth beyond definition, or calculation. But we 
must not forget that we take these gifts upon the 
condition that justice and mercy shall hold the reins 
of power, and that the upward avenues of hope shall 
be free to all the people.” 

HIS ADMINISTRATION. 

The administration of President Harrison has been 
in keeping with his personal character—clean, able, 
conservative, dignified and patriotic. He has natur- 
ally gathered about him men who sympathize with 
him in his views and resemble him more or less in 
character. The general tone of the administration 
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has been imparted to it by its Chief, and there have 
been no grave scandals, defalcations or other stains 
to mar its good name. The search light of political 
investigations, seeking campaign ammunition, have 
brought to view nothing that challenges criticism. 
An opposition Senator, in an article on the adminis- 
tration published in the June number of the North 
American Review, does not even hint at anything to 
the discredit of his personnel, motives or methods ; 
while Senator Dawes says : 

‘*He called into his Cabinet as his advisers men 
who commanded at once the fullest confidence of the 
country ; some of them already so tried in the public 
service that they had been designated by common 
consent for the places they filled. Some of them were 
new men in public life, but brilliant service has in 
each case proved the sagacity and wisdom of the 
selection. Subordinate offices have been filled with 
able and clean men ; commendation of this adminis- 
tration does not demand or claim that there has been 
no exception. In the vast machinery of this govern- 
ment in operation at a thousand points, many of them 
thousands of miles beyond the eye of the Executive, 
it never has been and never can be the case that men 
who operate it will in every instance prove them- 
selves fit and faithful. But one who has witnessed 
the successes and mistakes of administrations in this 
particular during nine of these quadrennial periods 
challenges without fear for the present administra- 
tion a comparison with any or all of the others.” 


ITS FOREIGN POLICY. 


During the past three years very grave questions 
have confronted the administration, and the Presi- 
dent and his advisers have been compelled to meet 
these grave issues promptly. How well they have 
been met is tersely stated by Senator Dolph (North 
American Review for June) : 


‘“‘Under the present administration the United 
States has had a vigorous, well-defined policy —a 
policy under which the rights of the United States 
have been fearlessly and ably asserted whenever the 
occasion required it. The prompt action of the admin- 
istration in our controversy with Germany preserved 
the autonomy of the Samoan Islands; the consider- 
ate, but firm and rn aap position of the adminis- 
tration secured suitable acknowledgment and apolo 
from the Chilian government for the assault in Val- 
paraiso upon American sailors. By the recent treaty 
with Great Britain a peaceful solution of the Behring 
Sea controversy, which at one time threatened to in- 
volve us in war, has been happily provided for, and 
the cause of international arbitration promoted. It 
should be stated that President Harrison is entitled 
to full credit for these triumphs of diplomacy ; and 
while the President and Secretary of State have been 
in full accord, the dispatch (owing to the illness of 
Mr. Blaine, which has at times prevented his close 
application to business) conveying our ultimatum to 
the Chilian government, and the dispatch to Lord 
Salisbury, so admirably and forcibly stating our just 
claims to some arrangement for the protection of seal 
life until the convention had decided our claims in 
the Behring Sea controversy, were both written by 
the President.” 


The dignity of the nation has been maintained with 
a firm and steady hand, and in all sections of the 
country the feeling of patriotism has been newly 
aroused. Nothing has been more striking than the 
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ardor of the Southern people in their support of the 
President in his attitude towards Italy, Chili and 
Great Britain in the settlement of international ques- 
tions that have arisen between those nations and the 
United States. There has been no jingoism, no pos- 
ing for effect, but a dignified, calm stand for the 
national honor and the maintenance of our rights. 
The position of the administration is thus stated in 
the President’s Message to Congress on the Chilian 
affair : 

‘In submitting these papers to Congress for that 
grave and patriotic consideration which the questions 
involved demand, I desire to say that I am of the 
opinion that the demands made of Chili by this Gov- 
ernment should be adhered to and enforced. If the 
dignity, as well as the prestige and influence, of the 
United States are not to be wholly sacrificed, we 
must protect those who, in foreign ports, display the 
flag or wear the colors of this government against in- 
sult, brutality, and death inflicted in resentment of 
the acts of their government, and not for any fault of 
their own. It has been my desire in every way to 
cultivate friendly and intimate relations with ali the 
governments of this hemisphere. We do not covet 
their territory ; we desire their peace and prosperity. 
We look for no advantage in our relations with them, 
except the increased exchanges of commerce upon a 
basis of mutual benefit. We regret every civil con- 
test that disturbs their peace and paralyses their gov- 
ernment and are always ready to give our good offices 
for the restoration of peace. It must, however, be 
understood that this government, while exercising 
the utmost forbearance towards weaker powers, will 
extend its strong and adequate protection to its citi- 
zens, to its officers, and to its humblest sailors when 
made the victims of wantonness and cruelty in resent- 
ment, not of their personal conduct, but of the official 
acts of their government.” 

MATTERS OF DOMESTIC POLICY. 

The administration has sedulously guarded all the 
financial interests of the people by its careful manage- 
ment of the Treasury, and its sturdy opposition to the 
free coinage of silver. It has revised the tariff legis- 
lation on the lines of protection, rendering the law 
symmetrical. The annual expenditures of the gov- 
ernment now approximate $500,000,000, and will in- 
crease for a time, at least, with the growth of the 
country. 

The present administration has had to deal with 
the question of enlarged expenditures growing out of 
the refund of direct taxes; expenses of the eleventh 
census; French spoliation claims ; new naval vessels ; 
repayment to importers for excess of moneys deposited 
to secure the payment of duties ; colleges for agricult- 
ural and mechanical arts ; additional court expenses ; 
homes for disabled volunteer soldiers; rivers and 
harbors ; public buildings; back pay and bounty to 
soldiers ; the Indian service and Indian war ; prepay- 
ment of interest on the public debt, together with the 
meeting of deficits in the previous administration. 
Added to all this was the revenue cut off when the 
McKinley bill placed sugar on the free list. It has 
been able to meet these conditions ; to avert a finan- 
cial panic ; to maintain the public credit ; to reduce 
the public debt by a very large amount, and to refund 
a considerable portion of it at the unprecedented low 
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rate of two per cent. The vast business interests of 
the country have greatly prospered, and the people 
evidently feel that these interests are safe in the hands 
which for three years have managed them so success- 
fully. 

‘ THE GOVERNMENT AND THE LOTTERY. 

A very signal triumph for the administration, and 
one that has given great satisfaction to the country, 
has been the destruction of the gigantic gambling 
scheme known as the Louisiana Lottery. Its princi- 
pal seat of operation was the city of New Orleans, but 
its pernicious activity penetrated every part of the 
nation. Its ill-gotten gains amounted to millions of 
dollars, and constituted a corruption fund which was 
freely used to perfect and perpetuate its tremendous 
power. On the recommendation of the Postmaster- 
General, and with the powerful mdorsement of the 
President, a law was passed forbidding to the com- 
pany the use of the United States mails for its busi- 
ness, and prohibiting the carrying of any newspapers 
containing its advertisements. This was a crushing 
blow, and the company, finding that the law was to 
be rigidly enforced, has decided to go out of business. 
This not only destroys a wicked, illegitimate concern, 
but in a very extraordinary manner sets the seal of 
public condemnation upon the whole vicious system 
of lotteries, 

MR. HARRISON’S PERVASIVE INFLUENCE. 

I think it is not too much to say that, tested by any 
standards we are accustomed to apply, this adminis- 
tration will compare very favorably with any the 
country has ever had. General Harrison is the life 
and soul of the administration. He is no figurehead. 
He has impressed his strong personality upon every 
department of the government. In all matters of 
administration he has been the central, controlling 
force. His Cabinet officers have been his advisers. 
and helpers, and not his masters. Thay have con- 
tributed their share to the success of the administra- 
tion, and only that. With sleepless vigilance and 
unwearying labor the President has discharged all 
the great duties of his office in such a way as to make 
his influence felt as far as his authority extends. Not 
offensively, obtrusively, egotistically, but quietly, 
thoughtfully, conscientiously and efficiently he has 
in the Executive Chamber, in the Cabinet councils, in 
the departments, in public addresses and in private 
utterances, diffused his own spirit everywhere and 
influenced profoundly the whole course of public 
events. 

THE PRESIDENT AND HIS CABINET. 

The President has called to his aid as Cabinet offi- 
cers men of recognized ability and experience in public 
affairs. Since the organization of the Cabinet there 
have been but two changes, one occasioned by the 
death of Secretary Windom, and the other by the 
election to the Senate of Secretary Proctor. He meets 
these gentlemen regularly twice a week, and oftener 
if occasion requires, for general consultation regard- 
ing public affairs. In addition, he usually has a 
weekly meeting, and not infrequently daily confer- 
ences, with one or more of them singly for the discus- 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON AT HIS DESK. 


(From a photograph taken June 15, 1892, by Gilbert, Washington. D. C.) 


sion of matters pertaining to their respective depart- 
ments. 

His relations with his official family are very cor- 
dial. Through them he keeps himself thoroughly 
informed on all important questions of administra- 
tive detail, and is thus prepared not only to be advised 
by them, but to give advice in return. Each Cabinet 
officer is held responsible for the administration of 
his own department, and is allowed a large measure 


of discretion, and yet the administration is one, the 
government is a unit, and the President is the head. 
President Harrison is too great to be jealous or envi- 
ous,and has neither need nor wish to detract in the 
slightest degree from the credit due to any of his associ- 
ates. A few weeks since an article published in the New 
York Independent, reviewing the financial policy of the 
administration, made special mention of the Presi- 
dent’s personal care and participation in directing the 
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work of the Treasury Department. In speaking to 
me of the article he expressed the feeling that pos- 
sibly it did scant justice to the late Secretary Win- 
dom. ‘‘ You know me well enough,” he said, ‘to 
know that I do not want credit for what other men 
do.” 

HARRISON’S ABILITY. 

During the early part of the present administration 
the opposition papers amused themselves by referring 
to the President as a little man. A favorite caricature 
was the picture of a Liliputian completely overshad- 
owed with his grandfather’s hat. But this lived its 
little day and died a natural death, for his messages, 
speeches, and indeed his whole administration, soon 
forced even his most persistent detractors to recog- 
nize his ability, which no man now ventures to ques- 
tion. ‘*‘ What criticism have you to make upon the 
President’s administration ?” I one day asked a Demo- 
cratic Governor of one of the States. ‘* None what- 
ever, sir,” he replied. 

It is universally conceded that he is a man of large 
natural resources, of great self-reliance, of sterling 
integrity, of noticeable independence and of unyield- 
ing firmness when sure of his position. -A distin- 
guished Senator remarked that no man had ever filled 
the office of President who came to it better equipped 
than General Harrison. Through his father’s mis- 
fortune he was early thrown upon his own resources 
and learned the irfestimable lessons that are taught by a 
hand-to-hand struggle with poverty and difficulty. He 
thus took the full measure of his own ability and quali- 
fications and learned torely upon himself. This experi- 
ence gave him an acquaintance with the common peo- 
ple, their ambitions, hopes, limitations, discourage- 
ments and triumphs. He has never lost his sympathy 
with the poor, nor his faith in the people. Gladstone 
says that he was educated to fear and distrust popular 
liberty and that he has had to unlearn his lesson by ad- 
vancing years of experience and observation. For- 
tunately, Harrison has had nosuch lessons to unlearn, 
for he was cradled in the home of a Democrat, never 
knew what it was to distrust the masses of the people, 
early espoused the cause of the slave, and has always 
been an advocate of liberty. He has unbounded faith 
in free institutions and in the perpetuity of the republic; 
a faith which has survived the War of the Rebellion, 
the triumph of Tammany and the suppression of the 
negro ballot in the South. No man is fit to be Presi- 
dent of this great nation who does not fully believe in 
its manifest destiny. 

One of the most striking exhibitions he has given of 
his ability has been the facility with which he has 
taken up the details of the work of the State and 
Treasury Departmenis when the Secretaries were 
disabled. It is not extravagant to say that he is well 
equipped for discharging the duties of any Cabinet 
officer, of the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, of 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Army, or of any other 
important office. Murat Halstead says : 

‘If there has been a fault to find with the Harrison 
administration, it has been that the President in his 
consciousness of capacity, his severe sense of responsi- 
bility, and his extraordinary perseverance in habitual 
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industry and pride in the performance of various duties, 
has undertaken to do too much, indeed, to accomplish 
by and for himself the superhuman task of doing 
everything of first importance in all departments.” 


AS A SPEECH-MAKER. 


President Harrison has achieved a great reputation 
in a most difficult field of oratory. Soon after he was 
nominated, delegations of citizens representing his fel- 
low-townsmen, the old soldiers, the farmers, railroad 
employees, commercial travelers, the colored people, 
political clubs and representatives of different States 
and sections of the country, called:upon him in almost 
daily succession until the close of the campaign. He 
made a series of impromptu speeches to these delega- 
tions, which were signalized by conciseness, variety 
and never-failing good judgment. Since he became 
President he has made frequent and prolonged jour- 
neys, for the purpose of acquainting himself more 
fully with the country and its people, and coming into 
more personal and sympathetic relations with them. 
On scores of occasions he has addressed the assembled 
multitudes who gathered to greet him, and for the 
most part the speeches thus made have been entirely 
unstudied. Often they have been delivered from the 
platform of the railway car, or from some improvised 
stand by the road side. They have now been gathered 
into a volume:of nearly six hundred pages, and con- 
stitute one of the most remarkable series of speeches 
ever published. The wide range of topics treated, 
the breadth of view, the dignity of thought, the fe- 
licity of expression, the appropriateness of utterance, 
the purity of sentiment; their humor, candor, sim- 
plicity, render them models of their kind. Nothing 
could reveal the author in a truer light than these 
extempore addresses. They are instantaneous photo- 
graphs of his inner self, which take him unawares, 
and the revelation they make is in every way credita- 
ble to him. Peter Lombard was known for centuries 
in the Middle Ages as the ‘‘ Master of Sentences.” 
Benjamin Harrison may well go down to history as 
the ‘‘ Master of Impromptu Speeches;” and the volume 
he has given to the world may well become a study 
for those young men who aspire to excellence in this 
most enviable but difficult art. 

Several citations from these speeches have already 
been made, but the speeches must be read having in 
mind the precise circumstances of their delivery in 
order to appreciate their beauty and their force. 


SOME RECENT SPECIMENS. 


I submit as further specimens, extracts taken from 
these so recently made (May 29, 1892), while en route 
from Washington t« Rochester, New York, where he 
was to assist in the dedication of the Soldiers’ Monu- 
ment at that place. At Sunbury, Pa., he, said : 


‘“* My Fellow Citizens—It is very pleasant to receive 
this bright morning this expression of your good will, 
and I thank you for it. As we came along this 
morning upon the banks of this beautiful river, I 
suggested to a gentleman who sat beside me that it 
seemed to be a pity that it had not been made a little 
narrower and a little deeper, and he replied to me 
with a good deal of force that the Creator did not 
make everything for commercial use. Some things 
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are made for beauty ; some things are made for the 
development in us of sentiment. There is nothing so 
strong, nothing so beautiful as those things in nature 
and in human life that have to do with the heart and 
its aspirations. There is nothing so satisfying in 
American life as that great sentiment which embalms 
a flag in the love and affections of a people and makes 
them bow in reverent submission and honor before 
the constitution and the law which they have or- 
dained for their own government. It is most delight- 
ful as I pass through the country upon these visits to 
look into the faces of those kindly American citizens 
who have no interest in the government except that 
it shall be administered for the general good, and who 
give their hearts and are willing to give their lives 
for the honor of the flag and the perpetuity of our 
institutions.” 


At Williamsport, Pa., he said : 

“Tt is a most happy and auspicious time in our 
history when the beneficent influences of time, and 
the kindly agencies of the human heart, have so 
largely obliterated animosities and prejudices, and so 
happily united us as one people. We are glad to 
know that the war which re-established the suprem- 
acy of the constitution and brought back the starry 
flag in undimmed honor to the lands that had sent it 
to be borne in battle, brought also into unfettered 
participation in all the privileges and glories of the 
country even those who had fought against it.” 


At Penn Yan, New York, he said : 

‘*But I also know that we have secured in this 
country absolute equality of civil opportunities. 
There is no caste or limitation upon the successes of 
men. God’s providence, our own courage and the 
right exercise of the faculties he has given us alone 
put limitations upon what an American youth may 
attain. This is all wecanask of a government. This 
we do ask, and will insist upon, that everywhere in 
this land where the flag floats the law shall be the 
rule of conduct for all men, not prejudice or passion, 
not the convenience of the rich or powerful, but the 
law as we have made it shall be the rule of conduct 
for all men in their relations to allothermen. While 
claiming our own rights under the law, we will freely 
and magnanimously concede to every other man his. 
The great power of public sentiment will manifest 
itself upon all questions that have a moral touch in 
them. Men may divide upon economic questions ; 
they will; but wherever a touch of right or wrong, 
wherever a question of human right intervenes, the 
great sentiment of this country will find its powerful 
and unanimous expression.” 

At Canandaigua, New York, he said : 

‘“We are sometimes given to criticism. Grum- 
bling, Isuppose, isa human instinct. The ladies would 
say a male instinct, perhaps, but it seems to me that if 
an American citizen will give his mind to the con- 
sideration of the personal, family, social and national 
blessings and endowments which he possesses and 
will put them in contrast with the like endowments 
possessed by the most favored people of other por- 
tions of the world, he must lift his head in pride and 
his heart in thankfulness to those who settled our 
political institutions so wisely, and to the God who 
has so graciously blessed them. Where, in all the 


world, can be found such audiences as are gathered 

here? Where so general a dissemination of intelli- 

gence? Where such happy, virtuous and prosperous 

homes? Where is life made more gracious to women ? 

Where, in all the world, are freer opportunities given 

= = youme to climb the ladder of success and fame 
0 the 


eight of their condition ? 
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‘* All the conditions of life are good. The govern- 
ment touches only to guard us. We differ about 
measures of administration. We sometimes take a 
gloomy view of this result or that, but the general 
conditions that affect our freedom and our welfare 
are secured, and the free expression and discussion 
which is our birth-right will insure the right decision 
in the interest of the people of every public question. 
Men may be wrong from misinformation, but the 
great heart of the body of our people is right. We have 
depraved and wicked centres of population in some 
of our great cities, but the salt of the earth is found 
in these rural homes and in these village and town 
populations; and in these safe and pure country 
homes throughout our land there is that saving grace 
that will always keep the nation upon the path of 
honor and truth and safety.” 

I realize that these brief extracts bear about the 
same relation to the speeches and the occasions that 
called them forth, as the specimen brick carried to 
market bears to the house which the man who car- 
ried it had for sale. I trust, however, that they may 
suffice to suggest, at least, that the praise universally 
awarded to them and the extraordinary reputation 
they have won for their author are well deserved. 
A careful study of these happy, impromptu addresses 
has given me a deeper insight into the mind of the 
President, and increased my appreciation of the man, 
as they reveal him. I have not been able to refrain 
from comparing them with the recent utterances of 
Emperor William, to the very marked disadvantage of 
the young Kaiser. In them President Harrison stands 
forth before us as a wise statesman, a thoughtful 
ruler, a sincere patriot, a lover of all that is true and 
beautiful, a noble, unselfish, Christian man. 

HIS INDEPENDENCE. 

A very marked characteristic of the President is his 
strong independence. He has always been accus- 
tomed to do his own thinking and to rely upon his 
own rational processes. It is not fair, however, to 
criticise him as being egotistical or self-opinionated. 
He is simply independent. He has thought pro- 
foundly on many questions and has formulated not 
merely a theoretical creed, but a practical working 
philosophy. His views on all the fundamental ques- 
tions of life—political, religious, ethical, social—have 
been formed with a view of getting at the truth and 
finding a basis on which he could stand and work. 
He is never at aloss as to what he believes on any 
question that has seriously engaged his attention, and 
his opinions when formed are not only professed, but 
they become forceful in shaping his conduct. No 
one who reads his speeches or state papers, or talks 
with him, is ever at a loss as to what he believes. 
The clear cut thought finds expression in a terse, 
forceful sentence that leaves nothing to be inferred. 
Instead of attempting to suit his philosophy to cir- 
cumstances, he attempts to bend circumstances to his 
philosophy. He has a profound faith in the power of 
truth and in the final triumph of theright. He hated 
slavery and believed in its overthrow while it was yet 
in the full tide of its power. He loved the Union and 


predicted its victory when its enemies were proclaim- 
He was aconvert to 


ing ‘‘the war was a failure.” 
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from a government by parties. 
HE DOES WHAT HE THINKS IS RIGHT. 

This insight into principles, and this faith in his 
own powers of reasoning give him self-confidence 
and prepare him to stand alone, if necessary, when he 
has reached a conclusion. This is his strength, as it 
is the strength of any man who aspires to the per- 
formance of any important and difficult work. When 
he has once reached a conclusion and taken a position 
it is extremely difficult to move him. Men sometimes 
go to him to ask a favor, and, perhaps, find his mind 
already made up and his purpose inflexible. This is 
not a popular trait, in so far as it makes him seen un- 
approachable or disobliging ; but it is a very valuable 
quality in a ruler. Men know where to find him. His 
well-known views on the silver question have been 
great safeguards upon which the business world has 
relied, as the people of Holland rely upon the impreg- 
nable dykes that keep out the sea and protect their 
homes from the ravages of the tempest. 

At a public dinner in Chicago, given in his honor, 
the present Chief Justice of the United States Su- 
preme Court delivered a notable address, the keynote 
of which was set forth in the phrase ‘‘ The Republic 
is Opportunity.” He dwelt very forcibly and wisely, 
too, upon the idea of the unlimited opportunity afforded 
to young men in the republic, and appealed to ambi- 
tion as the prime motive. Without criticising either 
the thought or its author, I venture to suggest that 
the phrase ‘‘ The Republic is Duty” opens a line of 
thought that appeals not to ambition for success, but to 
a desire to devote one’s self to promoting the prosperity 
of great causes ; the amelioration of the condition of 
the masses; the advancement of the welfare of the 
country. This higher motive I believe to be regnant 
in the heart of the President. He has cast his life 
into the scale of right, and seeks in all possible ways 
to promote justice. 

After his nomination a distinguished member of 
the opposing party, Judge Thurman, is reported as 
saying : 

‘*T know Mr. Harrison very well. I have met him 
at the bar and elsewhere. He is an able man and an 
equity lawyer, accustomed to probing a question to 
the bottom to ascertain on which side truth lies. If 
he becomes President some of those now shouting for 
him will be disappointed. They will not find him 
subject to their wishes. He will do what he thinks is 
right.” 

PRESIDENTIAL PATRONAGE. 

The vast patronage which is vested in the President 
is the fruitful source of great embarrassment. No 
conscientious, thoughtful man can wield such power 
to his own satisfaction, much less to that of other 
people, and whatever course he may adopt in making 
appointments, it cannot fail to subject him to re- 
morseless criticism. His only safe way is to deter- 
mine definitely on what principle a disposition of the 
offices shall be made, and then rigidly adhere to his 
plan and take the consequences. He may regard the 
offices as personal perquisites and try to distribute 
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them.so as to make the greatest number of personal 

friends ; he may look upon them as political spoils 
arid use them so as to promote partisan success, or he 
may deem them a great trust, sacred to the public 
welfare, which is the view that President Harrison 
takes. While this power is nominally a presidential 
prerogative, he is not left to the free exercise of it. 
The Senators and Representatives dispute with him 
the right of naming men for every vacant place, 
and a President has to be more than usually strong 
to resist the encroachments that are made upon his 
prerogative. 

Perhaps I can illustrate by two or three instances 
that have come under my own observation something 
of what the Chief Executive has to undergo in this 
direction : An executive officer who has the appoint- 
ment of a number of important employees has endeay- 
ored to make fitness the sole test of appointment, and 
has suffered accordingly. Because he refused to ap- 
point an unfit man to a very responsible position at 
the urgent request of a Senator, who assured him 
that his own re-election depended somewhat upon 
securing this appointment, the Senator later took oc- 
casion in the Senate to personally solicit votes in op- 
position to a motion to place the salary of the execu- 
tive officer alluded to on a par with that of other 
officials of the same rank, and secured its defeat by a 
majority of two. On another occasion this same ex- 
ecutive officer had dismissed an incompetent employee. 
The Senator at whose instance he had been appointed 
came into the office, shook his fist, and said with great 
vehemence, ‘‘ I am going to fight you; Iam going to 
fight your whole administration. I’ve got my war 
paint on, and I’m going to fight everything you do.” 
The Senator never forgave him his independence, and 
added his negative vote on the increase of salary 
question. These are mere straws, showing the way 
the wind blows; but many other incidents gould be 
related indicating that any executive official who at- 
tempts to pursue an independent course in the mak- 
ing of appointments must suffer for it, and no one, of 
course, to so great a degree as the Chief Executive, 
upon whom rest burdens in comparison with which 
those of others seem very light indeed. 

THE ARMY OF OFFICE SEEKERS, 

The pressure for public office is simply frightful. 
A large part of the time and strength of Congress- 
men is taken up in office brokerage. Their constit- 
uents are remorseless in their demands, and they 
gauge a member's ability and usefulness largely by 
the number of appointments he can secure. The 
Members thus goaded besiege the departments or 
appeal to the President. The spoils system that 
roots itself in popular clamor, and penetrates the 
whole body politic, concentrates itself in the execu- 
tive chamber, and the President is absolutely unable 
to control it. He must yield to it more or less; he 
cannot help it. 

Party workers in the various States and communi- 
ties have their ‘‘claims” and urge them with untir- 
ing persistency. The President is literally beseiged 
by an army of office seekers who try to accomplish their 
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ends by every available means, varying from formal 
delegations, and recommendations by the bushel, to 
personal solicitations of the most determined and 
often of the most offensive character. I can but 
smile when I recall a certain woman who called on 
me to say that she had helped to elect President Har- 
rison and that she was bound to have some kind of a 
reward. ‘‘ You may just as well give it first as last,” 
she reiterated, ‘‘ for they call me the Minnesota Bliz- 
zard and I am going to have what I came for whether 
or no.” The President has met this responsibility in 
an able and on the whole satisfactory manner. He 
has had before him all the while as a prime condition 
the question of fitness. The men he has chosen for 
his Cabinet, the foreign ministers, the judges, and 
other high officers, have abundantly vindicated his 
selection by the character of their services. 


MR. HARRISON’S METHOD IN APPOINTMENTS. 


It is as yet impossible for any man to ignore the 
vital fact that this country is ruled by parties, and 
that party organization seems for the present essential 
to its welfare and progress. While this is so, the 
President cannot ignore his party; he must recognize 
it, and, to a large extent, work within party lines. 
At one time, when local managers urged him to 
appoint a certain man to an important office, he said : 
‘“*No, gentlemen, I cannot appoint him ; he does not 
represent the best element of the party. Select your 
best man and I will appoint him.” This was done. 
The President is the head and leader of a great party 
in whose principles he heartily believes, a party which 
has a magnificent record, spanning more than forty 
years of our national history. He naturally thinks 
that the ascendancy of that party is desirable, and he 
recognizes that its distinctive principles are more 
likely to be carried out if the chief offices of the 
country are filled by its representatives. He knows, 
too, that he is only the servant of the people and 
not the master—the President of a republic and not 
the Czar of all the Russias or the Kaiser of an empire. 

Soon after his inauguration he talked over the 
matter quite freely with me, saying in substance: “ It 
will not do for me to ignore the party in appoint- 
ments ; I would only ruin myself and the party too. 
I cannot confine myself to personal appointments, for 
I should soon exhaust my range of acquaintance ; I 
cannot limit myself to my college mates, my Presby- 
terian friends, my army comrades, my Indianapolis 
neighbors, or my fellow citizens of Indiana. I must 
not limit myself by any personal, local or narrow con- 
siderations of any kind whatever. The country is 
great, and there are good men everywhere. One 
thing is certain, that I cannot fill the offices from my 
personal knowledge.” 

He has pursued a medium course, has insisted upon 
his prerogative to appoint, and yet has gladly ac- 
cepted suggestions from Senators and others; has 
made fitness the test, and yet has recognized that 
among men equally fit, the choice might rightfully 
turn upon other considerations. He has recognized 
the rights of the party in power, and yet has bestowed 
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two important judgeships and several other high 
commissions upon Democrats. He has weighed care- 
fully the conflicting claims of different sections of the 
country and different factions in the party, and yet 
has felt at liberty to ignore both considerations when 
the public good seemed to require it. 


HAS HE ADVANCED REFORM? 

He has furthered in many ways the cause of Civil 
Service Reform. He appointed as a member of the 
Civil Service Commission, Theodore Roosevelt, one of 
its ablest and most fearless advocates, and has sup- 
ported the Commission in its efforts to enforce the 
law. He has advanced the cause by a classification of 
the Indian Service, including under the rules over 
seven hundred school and agency employees ; has in- 
cluded under the same rules the employees of the 
Fish Commission ; has eliminated politics from the 
administration of the Navy Yards, and has provided 
for the promotion of clerks in the departments at 
Washington on competitive examination and for 
merit alone. Hehas, however, wisely recognized that 
the reform movement must come primarily from the 
people, command the support of Congress, and be 
promoted and sustained by a strong public sentiment. 

I do not feel called upon to attempt to defend all 
that has been done by the present administration in 
the matter of removals and appointments. I do not 
know enough about it to do so, even if I felt inclined. 
Besides, I am an _ unpractical politician, hoping 
earnestly for the coming of the time when politics 
will be entirely excluded from all civil appointments. 
That time has not yet come, however, and until then 
any President must make the best of the situation. 

I sympathize fully with a remark made to me by 
the President recently in speaking of the impossibility 
of accomplishing his desires. He said in effect: 
‘*We can only do our best, and endure what we can- 
not cure. We must bear our disappointment and 
yet smile.” At another time he said: ‘‘I believe in 
Civil Service Reform and am trying to advance it, but 
we must be patient. We endanger the cause itself 
by attempting to promote it by unwise measures. 
We must imitate a wise general, advancing into the 
enemy’s country, by proceeding cautiously and being 
sure to hold all the ground we gain.” I believe that: 
President Harrison has shown courage and good 
sense in his management of the vexed and compli- 
cated question of appointments. He has lifted the 
public service to a higher plane than he found it, has 
vastly aided Civil Service Reform, and has prepared 
the way for a still further extension of the movement 
which seeks to place the entire civil service upon a 
meritorious and non-partisan basis. 


HIS DOMESTIC RELATIONS. 

The President is very happy in his domestic rela- 
tions and finds solace and delight in his home. Mrs. 
Harrison is & strong, cultured woman, with much 
dignity and natural grace, and in all the relations of 
life has been of invaluable assistance to her husband. 
In their first plain, simple housekeeping in the early 
days in Indianapolis ; in the later years of increasing 
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prosperity, when the cottage without servants had 
given way to the statelier house, and now in dispens- 
ing with ease and cordiality the very liberal hospital- 
ity of the White House, she is the same attractive, 
self-possessed, thoughtful and gracious woman, a fine 
type of true American womanhood, to whom those 
who know her best are ever most strongly attached. 
Alluding to her recent severe illness, the Washington 
Post has the following appreciative words: 

‘* Apart from any consideration of her 
position as the wife of the President, Mrs. 
Harrison is a lady greatly respected and 
beloved on account of her personal worth 
and her engaging qualities of mind and 
heart. She was well known in Wash- 
ington before she came here to rule 
in the White House, and, while that 
event may have added to her emi- 
nence, it could not have increased the 
affection and esteem of her former 
friends. She has been in the Executive 
Mansion, as she was in her private resi- 
dence both here and at Indianapolis, the 
kind and gracious lady, the faithful 
friend, the exponent of those domestic 
virtues which the American people love 
to see exemplified in the wives of their 
rulers. Under her general sway the 
White House has been male to set forth 
all that is most beautiful and sacred in 
the home. She has vouchsafed us the 
spectacle of a happy home and united 
family, gathered around a_ virtuous 
hearth and maintaining the simple, 
wholesome and tender observances which, 
in the rich as in the poor, in the lofty as 
in the humble, are the true and only 
conditions of content. Without conceit 
or ostentation, as the devoted daughter, 
wife and mother, whom every woman in 
the land may imitate, she has filled the 
high place to which she has been called 
and made it more than ever an object of 
the nation’s admiration.” 

Her father, the venerable Dr. Scott, 
now 94 years of age and still sprightly, 
makes his home with her, and forms a 
very interesting figure in the family 
circle. The President's only daughter, 
Mrs. McKee, spends much of her time 
in Washington, although her home is in 
Boston, and is her mother’s trusted and 
most efficient assistant in her arduous 
duties, being everywhere in social circles 
a very welcome and favorite guest. Rus- 
sell Harrison, the President’s only son, de- 
scribes himself as the ‘‘ buffer of the administration, 
but submits good naturedly to the many flings which 
a partisan press has in store for him. The little Ben- 
jamin Harrison McKee and his baby sister, Mary 
Lodge McKee, are naturally great pets with the 
President, and return his grandfatherly affection 
with achildish abandon that forms a_ refreshing 
relaxation from the cares of state, which under 
such gentle influences for the time being ‘“ fold 
their tents like the Arabs and as silently steal 
away. 











































HIS ORDINARY HOME LIFE. 

The President spends as much time as he can in 
the midst of these quiet pleasures, and keeps up so far 
as possible the simplé habits that have always char- 
acterized his home life, invoking a blessing at the 
table and maintaining family worship. I have no 
right to pry into the privacy of any household, and 
certainly have no wish to intrude upon that of the 
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President, but Iam sure that the readers of this article 
will be glad to have the curtain drawn aside a little 
that they may have a glimpse of the family life of the 
President of the United States. The immortal descrip- 
tion given by the poet Burns of the ‘‘ Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night” does not reveal anything sweeter or 
lovelier than the home life of the White House, and it 
was out of the full richness of his own delightful ex- 
perience that the President could speak of home as he 
did in a speech at Palestine, Texas, April 18, 1891 : 
‘“‘Tt gives me pleasure to come this fresh morning 
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into this great State—a kingdom without a king, an 
empire without an emperor, a State gigantic in pro- 

ortions and matchless in resources, with diversified 
industries and infinite capacities to sustain a tre- 
mendous population and to bring to every home 
where industry abides prosperity and comfort. Such 
homes, I am sure, are represented here this morning— 
the American home, where the father abides in the 
respect and the mother in the deep love of the chil- 
dren that sit about the fireside ; where all that makes 
us good is taught and the first rudiments of obedience 
to law, of orderly relations one to another, are put 
into the young minds. Out of this comes social order; 
on this rests the security of our country. The home 
is the training school for American citizenship. There 
we learn to defer to others ; selfishness is suppressed 
by the needs of those about us. There self-sacrifice, 
love, and willingness to give ourselves for others, are 
born.” 

At his home in Indianapolis the President was an 
ofiicer in the church, a regular attendant upon its 
services, and an acceptable teacher in the Sunday 
school. Since entering upon his exhausting labors as 
President, he has necessarily given up for the time 
being his church work, but not his habit of 
church going. He attends the Church of the 
Covenant, and is always an attentive and appre- 
ciative listener. Sunday is observed in all the Execu- 
tive Departments, but nowhere more strictly than at 
the Executive Mansion. When a fire which had 
occurred on the preceding day had so injured the 
church where he worships as to render the usual serv- 
ices impracticable, I called at the White House on 
Sunday morning to invite the President to occupy my 
pew in another church ; but when I asked the door- 
keeper if I could see him, he replied very hesitatingly 
that he did not know, as it was very unusual for any 
one to call on Sunday. 


HIS WARMHEARTEDNESS. 


A criticism sometimes made upon him is that 
he lacks cordiality, is wanting in magnetism, is 
reticent, is unresponsive, even cold. There is doubt- 
less foundation for some of this criticism, and in esti- 
mating his character we must give whatever weight at- 
tachestoit. Social power, suavity of manner, geniality, 
facility for turning from business to social intercourse, 
readiness to say pleasant little nothings to any caller 
under any circumstances, eagerness to impress upon 
public men the conviction that he is extremely glad to 
see them, and is always ready to serve them, are 
qualities very desirable indeed to one who seeks popu- 
larity and wishes to be recognized by everybody as 
very companionable ; and these, it must be granted, 
President Harrison does not possess. That. quality 
which would entitle him to be called ‘a hale fellow 
well met” is wanting in his make up, and no one 
would think of calling him ‘one of the boys,” or of 
clapping him on the shoulder and addressing him in 
familiar terms. All this may be true, however, with- 
out in the slightest degree detracting from his inher- 
ent worth or his eminent ability. 

It is not true, though, in any sense, that he is acold 
man,unsympathetic,unappreciative of or even indiffer- 
ent to the abilities of other men, or that he fails in any 
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degree to recognize his own obligation to the signal 
ability of his associates and co-workers in the party. 
He takes great satisfaction in choosing the most com- 
petent men that he can find for responsible positions, 
and one of the things for which history will give 
him special credit is the character of the men he has 
called to public station, and to whom he has en- 
trusted weighty responsibilities. 

He has a heart as tender as a woman’s, and when- 
ever occasion calls for the expression of this tender- 
ness, he is never found wanting. When the great 
calamity came upon the family of the Secretary of 
the Navy he was one of the first to enter the be- 
reaved circle, and one of the last to withdraw. When 
Secretary Blaine was ill and in sorrow he was a fre- 
quent visitor at his house, expressing sympathy and 
giving encouragement. When Secretary Windom 
fell dead in New York it was the President who 
broke the sad news to the stricken widow, and dur- 
ing Secretary Foster’s illness he again and again 
visited his bedside, urging him to lay aside the cares 
of office and seek some place of rest and recuperation. 

Only those who do not know President Harrison 
will charge him with coldness. It is true he is not 
effusive in his demonstrations of affection. He does 
not gush and bubble over with feigned feeling. He 
does not always express the real sentiments of his 
heart. Coldness is in the manner, not in the man. 


HIS RENOMINATION, 


The character of the President has been still further 
revealed in the circumstances that culminated in his 
renomination. During the first two years and a half 
of his administration he seemed to have little thought 
or care about a second term, and he declares : ‘‘ I have 
never in any case suggested, much less demanded, 
personal loyalty. As I have had light and strength I 
have tried to discharge my duties for the public 
good.” : 

Six months ago, when there was a good deal of talk 
of nominating Mr. Blaine, President Harrison showed 
little interest and no anxiety whatever. It was under- 
stood among his friends that he would enter into no 
scramble for the office, and that if Mr. Blaine desired 
the nomination and the people wished to give it to 
him he would cheerfully step aside. 

After Mr. Blaine wrote his letter of February 6, 
saying that his name would not go before the conven- 
tion, the people turned spontaneously to Mr. Harrison, 
and without announcing himself a candidate or tak- 
ing pains to secure delegates or have them instructed 
for him, he accepted the situation, and expected to be 
nominated without serious opposition. 

He was surprised, as everybody else was, at the 
sudden outburst of the Blaine enthusiasm just before 
the convention, at the precipitate retirement of Mr. 
Blaine from the Cabinet, and at the furious assault 
made upon his own candidacy. But although Mrs. 
Harrison lay critically ill, and he spent much of his 
time at her bedside, he betrayed'no nervousness and 
never for a moment logt his self-poise or allowed 
himself to be betrayed into uttering a word unbe- 
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fitting his character, his position, or the occasion. He 
remained calm, dignified, patient and confident. 

The contest that arose was not of his seeking ; it 

vas thrust upon him with startling suddenness, and 
he met it in such a way as to extort praise even from 
his opponents. He showed himself a magnificent 
leader, and he conquered not by shrewdness or smart- 
ness, but by the purity of his life, the excellence of 
his administration and the wisdom of his counsel. 
When his friends at Minneapolis were disposed to 
resent what they thought were objectionable attacks 
and methods used by the anti-administration party, he 
telegraphed them, ‘‘ Stand firm, but throw no bricks,” 
and this had at once the desired peaceful effect. 
When the contest was ended there were no wounds 
to heal. 

When the news of his renomination was carried to 
him he was surrounded by Cabinet officials, personal 
friends and newspaper men. He received the an- 
nouncement with composure, accepted congratula- 
tions gracefully, and in the simplest possible way, 
with some effort, but without any show of egotism 
or self-consciousness, in response to a demand for a 
speech fiom the newspaper men, who stood before 
him with notebook and pencil, he said : 


‘‘ Well, gentlemen, I have had a good deal of inter- 
course with newspaper men. It has been mostly at 
arms-length, except on a few occasions of this kind ; 
and yet’ some of you know that, while I am very 
averse to interviews, my door has always been open 
to a friendly call from any of you, and any informa- 
tion about public business has been at your disposal. 

“‘T can only say, with reference to this event that 
has brought you here, that the first thought that fills 
my mind is one of gratitude and thanks to the great 
multitude of friends who have in this way and divers 
other ways expressed approval of very conscientious, 
though possibly now and then mistaken, attempts to 
serve the country upon Republican lines. I claim no 
other credit than that of having attempted, without 
sparing myself as to labor, to discharge these public 
duties conscientiously. I cannot expect my Demo- 
cratic friends to think I have been on right lines al- 

yays; and yet it has been very gratifying to me to 
know that many things have secured the approval of 
my political opponents. Ihave been filled with the 
thought that this country was coming to an epoch 
when the flag and the things that it symbolizes will 
be upon a still higher plane than now, and when our 
influence among the powers of the earth will be en- 
larged wisely and yet energetically. 
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‘*T have a sincere love for all our people. I exclude 
no section. I take into my affection and respect all 
the States and all our people. In entering upon this 
campaign I shall do so without malice toward any 
one. I think I have sometimes been suspected of 
being very little of a politician from the fact that I 
have never drawn, inside my party, personal lines. I 
have tried to treat every one with that respect to 
which his station entitled him, and I have never in 
any case suggested, much less demanded, personal 
loyalty from anybody. I have asked of all public 
officers a faithful performance of their duty. I have 
felt great regret that I was unable to find a suitable 
place for every deserving friend ; but I have insisted 
that I did not disparage those I could not appoint to 
place. As I have had light and strength I have tried 
to discharge my duties for the public good. 

‘*T thank you all for many evidences of your kind- 
ness. I-wish also to express my thanks with a heart 
that overflows with gratitude to the faithful body of 
friends who have been so solicitous in my behalf, and 
more than that, to that great body of well-disposed, 
order-loving, patriotic Americans who have always 
and everywhere received me kindly.” 

THE MAN GREATER THAN THE OFFICE. 

The exalted position which President Harrison oc- 
cupies challenges attention, but when attention is 
aroused it is soon found that the man himself is great. 
No one has ever filled the Presidency with more 
efficiency. He has met promptly and ably every de- 
mand that has been made upon him, and has given 
ample evidence of the possession of an immense fund 
of reserve power. Industrious, painstaking, con- 
scientious, he has devoted himself with unwearied 
zeal to the faithful performance of his official duties. 
Listening patiently and appreciatively to counsel, 
criticism and suggestion, he has learned from friend 
and foe alike, and then with a steady purpose to do 
his duty he has formed his own opinions and fol- 
lowed his own convictions. A Christian without 
bigotry ; a patriot without sectionalism ; a statesman 
without narrowness ; a politician without bitterness ; 
a soldier without vanity ; a popular leader without 
vulgarity, he stands before the world as a typical 
American. Faithful to his friends, loyal to his party, 


devoted to his country and mindful of his obliga- 
tions to God, he has discharged the grave responsi- 
bilities of one of the most perplexing offices in the 
world in such manner as to win for himself lasting 
renown, for his high office increased reverence, and 
for his country a higher place among the nations of 
the earth. 











RUSSIA’S CONFLICT WITH HUNGER. 





BY W. C. EDGAR, 


COMMISSIONER TO RUSSIA FOR THE MILLERS’ RELIEF MOVEMENT, 


HE REVIEW oF REVIEWS has s0 consistently and 
faithfully encouraged the various Russian Re- 
lief movements which have been inaugurated in 
America, and has rendered such great assistance to 
the work of collecting subscriptions, by its timely 
and favorable references to the subject, that those 
who have been interested in the matter cannot fail 
to feel deeply grateful to it. When rumors were rife 
that the reports of the famine were exaggerated, that 
American aid was neither needed nor welcome, and 
that those who contributed would find their well- 
intended gifts either declined or misapplied when 
they finally reached Russia, THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
did much to counteract their effect, and by its oppor- 
tune help materially contributed to the success of the 
work of relief. It may, therefore, be a satisfaction 
to the readers of this journal to have the assurance 
of one who has personally visited the land ‘‘ where 
the famine and the fever wear the heart and waste 
the body,” that the sorrowful condition of that por- 
tion of Russia has not been exaggerated; and it is 
due those who have, through these columns, become 
interested in the subject that they should be told 
something of the present condition of the unfortunate 
peasants, as it appeared to the eye of an American 
who, while he may err from ignorance of the lan- 
guage and from lack of experience of the ways of the 
people, may at least claim to have told the truth so 
far as he was able to be a judge of it. 


THE FAMINE AS A WAR. 


To me, the nearer I approached the famine dis- 
tricts the more the struggle in which the best and 
worthiest of Russians are now engaged likened itself 
toa war. In that war, happily, America has been 
able to render some slight assistance to her old ally, 
sore pressed as she is by the combined armies of 
which starvation captains one and tphus the other. 
The battlefield whereon this conflict wages consists of 
eighteen governments, in which the crops have failed. 
These are located in what is ordinarily the most fertile 
portion of Russia. They have a population of about 
thirty-six millions of people, of whom nearly or quite 
twenty millions have been assisted through the fall 
and winter, and are in a more or less destitute con- 
dition to-day—a condition not only unspeakably 


mournful on account of shortage of food, but rapidly 
becoming more distressing by reason of the spread of 
those dread diseases which inevitably follow close upon 
the heels of a famine—typhus, scurvy and smallpox. 


AN ESTIMATE OF ITS PROBABLE COST. 

To arrive at the full force of the enemy with which 
Russia is now engaged in a hand-to-hand encounter, 
let us make a rough estimate of the cost of maintain- 
ing twenty millions of people from January to July, 
seven months (although actually systematic relief 
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began in October and must continue until August, at 
least). The average amount given to each person by the 
government relief is a pood of rye bread per month ; 
estimated average cost, one rouble forty kopecks (sev- 
enty cents) per month, ornine roubles eighty kopecks 
($4.90) for the period named. This for the total number 
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needing assistance amounts to 196,000,000, roubles, say 
$98,000,000. Such a sum would approximately repre- 
sent what it has cost the Russian government to main- 
tain its present Zemstvo relief system for seven months 
only, but it must be practically given for almost ten 
months. To this must be added the sums spent for 
auxiliary relief work by the landed proprietors, pri- 
vate and special committees and others, who take up 
the labor of helping the distressed where the gov- 
ernment leaves off, and devote their energies to car- 
ing for the very old and young, the infirm and the 
sick, to maintaining the peasants’ horses during the 
winter, to providing food for the infants, and to fur- 
nishing nurses, doctors and hospital supplies. When 
all this has been taken into consideration and the time 
during which relief is given is extended, as it prop- 
‘erly should be, to include the month of August, a 
careful and moderate estimate of the entire cost of 
the famine to all concerned in relieving it will place 
the figures at nearly or quite $200,000,000, whereas 
the total direct and indirect loss to the Empire occa- 
sioned by this unparalleled calamity would swell this 
appalling total to a sum equal to at least double that 
amount. In considering this enormous sum, one can, 
perhaps, obtain some slight idea of the tremendous 
effort necessary in order to keep the peasants in these 
governments alive until the next harvest, and com- 
prehend the great odds against which Russia and her 
people are so manfully and earnestly contending. 


WHY RUSSIA WAS UNPREPARED, 


Had the government understood the true and exact 
condition of the peasants early last season, it would 
have been better able to cope with the difficulty by 
which it shortly found itself confronted. As it was, 
hunger was abroad in the fields even before the pros- 
pect of its appearance began to be discussed in the 
cities. By those who lived in the country, it was 
known as early as last June that the crops were a 
complete failure, that supplies were exhausted, and 
that famine was inevitable. Unfortunately, those 
best informed on the subject were not consulted. 
Some of the Petersburg officials may have known the 
truth, but as the news was bad they were much too 
polite to tell it to the Emperor. A vague rumor, 
however, came up through Moscow and went over 
the magnificent railway which runs to the capital, to 
the effect that gaunt hunger was already beginning 
to show itself among the peasants. This the politi- 
cians ignored. The ‘‘Chinovniks,” those excellent ag- 
riculturists who occupy salaried positions and are far 
removed from the actual tillers of the soil, claimed to 
know more about the condition of the people than 
those who went about among them did, and they pro- 
nounced everything quite satisfactory and continued, 
as usual, to draw their pay and look pleasant. Then 
a special investigation was ordered, but the report 
was still that everything was in its normal condi- 
tion. 

Quite naturally, the reports being favorable, the 
government proceeded to collect its taxes, needing 
money, as most governments do. Then came the rub. 
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The taxes could not be paid, because there was ab- 
solutely nothing wherewith to pay them. Like an 
overworked horse pulling an overloaded wagon, the 
peasant could simply go no further, and threats and 
persuasions could not move him to do impossibilities. 
This was embarrassing to the politicians in Peters- 
burg. They knew that the tax collectors must be to 
blame, and so they ordered harsh measures to be 
used. Ivan Ivanovitch was docile and patient and 
long-suffering, but having no grain he could pay no 
tax. I fear that in some districts about this time 
horses were taken and sold, and cows were sacrificed, 
but still the taxes came not, though the collectors 
labored and the Chinovniks used bad language. 
Then suddenly the government awoke and _ bestirred 
itself. The Emperor looked into the matter and sent 
honest men into the interior who made an honest re- 
port. By this time, it was late. The cunning and 
astute grain buyer knew the situation early in the 
season. Foreseeing trouble, he bought quickly and 
exported industriously. There were not ships enough 
to carry the grain which he hurried out of Russia. 
A Riga shipper told me that in fourteen days during 
last autumn they exported more from this port than 
in six months of the previous year. While we in 
America marveled at Russia’s tremendous grain 
movement, and imagined that it meant the harvesting 
of an unusually good crop, the Russian factor knew 
better and foresaw the inevitable end, realizing per- 
fectly that the tremendous amounts of grain going 
out came not from the stores of surplus (for there 
were none), but from the very food necessary to keep 
the peasant from starvation. 





HUNGER BREAD FROM THE FAMINE DISTRICT. 


Then came the Imperial ukase forbidding the ex- 
portation of wheat and oats after three days, and of 
rye after fourteen days. By this tinieé, there was 
little left in the interior and not much in the seaports. 
Starvation had arrived among the people. The wolf 
was not only at the door, but he was inside the hut 
gnawing at the vitals. Still the politicians blustered 
and denied, and palavered at Petersburg, but the 
Emperor was past being imposed upon. As yet but 
few measures for relief had been adopted, save the for- 
bidding of exports. Cold weather arrived, and a 
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black and bitter winter set in amid intense suffering 
among the peasants. People who know the truth 
began to open soup kitchens and organize to fight the 


famine, , 
VIGOROUS MEASURES AT LENGTH ADOPTED. 


Then the government finally declared open war on 
hunger, and adopted measures whieh, though late, 
were thorough and vigorous. A special Relief Com- 
mittee was organized by the Emperor himself, of 
which the heir apparent, the Casarewich was made 
president, and Count Vorontsoff-Dashkoff vice-presi- 
dent and executive. Among other things, this com- 
mittee was given power to transport, free of charge, 
grain or other supplies for the peasants, over all Rus- 
sian railways. Moreover, such shipments were to 
take precedence over all other freight. Extra passen- 
ger trains over many roads were taken off and the 
passenger traffic handled by as few trains as possible, 
in order to afford greater facilities for a movement 
extraordinary of Russian grain; a movement from 
the seaports to the interior. 

The government granted special financial aid to the 
peasants through their Zemstvos or district com- 
munes. Money was loaned the Zemstvos, with which 
bread or its equivalent in grain was bought and given 
to the peasants. Each village furnished to the Zemski 
Natchalnik of the district a list of its landholders 
and their families. Each member of the village 
agreed for himself and his fellows to return this help 
from a future crop. The food was not given to the 
people, but loaned. Naturally, the borrowers being 
each and all liable for the loan, included in their lists 
only those who, being landowners and workers, could 
be expected at some time in the future to repay their 
share of che loan; this left out of the calculation the 
very old and the very young, also the widows and 
those who from various causes had no interest in the 
commune’s land and could not reasonably be expected 
to aid in liquidating the joint debt. These constitut- 
ing quite an element in each village, it was left to 
them either to starve or exist on charity. At.the 
most the Zemstvo could issue only a pound and a 
quarter of rye per day to each able-bodied man or 
woman. In some months they did not do nearly as 
well. Frequently the supply for the month was de- 
voured in two weeks and two starving weeks followed 
unless private aid came to the rescue. Beside this, 
the names on the list were and still are subject to 
monthly revision by the Zemski Natchalnik, who cor- 
rected them as he thought advisable. This official is 
appointed by the government, and presides over a 
specified district or county. He is in a certain sense 
a justice of the peace, but beyond that he possesses 
authority to act which gives him no small amount of 
power. If this Zemski Natchalnik happened to be en- 
dowed with a heart and bowels of compassion, he acted 
fairly toward the people and gave them all the help that 
he consistently could. If, as occasionally happened, 
he was a mere ‘‘ Chinovnik” or placeholder, who paid 
slight attention to the state of those whom he was 
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supposed to look after, he eliminated from the list the 
names of whomsoever he chose, and these unfortu- 
nates, as far as the aid from the government is con- 
cerned, went hungry. The element of personality 
enters, therefore, very greatly into the relief of the 
Zemstvo through the Zemski Natchalnik. When he 
is a humane and an honest man, all goes as well as 
could be expected; but when he is careless or a 
drunkard, woe comes among the villagers. I heard 
of a case where a Zemski Natchalnik became intoxi- 
cated and revised the lists so ruthlessly that had it 
not been for the aid given from private sources half 
the village would have starved to death. 

Nevertheless, the scheme of giving help through 
the Zemstvo was not bad when it was conscientiously 
carried out, but meantime, even with this aid admin- 
istered honestly and carefully, there remained the 
surplus population to be taken care of, not to men- 
tion the preservation of the horses, so essential to the 
safety of the future crop, and the care of the typhus 
and smallpox patients. 
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AUXILIARY PRIVATE AID. 


Here is wnere the private help given by the landed 
proprietors and their allies and outside helpers came 
to the aid of the destitute. The Zemstvo may be said 
to keep from starvation (a pound of black bread per 
diem does this and nothing more) the man who is 
essential to the existence of the coming crop, the 
mainstay, prop and backbone of the village, the dis- 
trict, the province, and, indeed, of the Empire itself. 
This is done by the loan of the government through 
the Zemstvo to the people. 

This is the first support of the 20,000,000 who are 
being helped until the new ‘crop arrives. For this 
purpose the Russian government has devoted 150,- 
000,000 roubles (say $75,000,000). There begins and 
ends the official aid of the government, with the ex- 
ception of that given by the board of public works, 
It may be designated as the main force of the anti- 
famine army. 

Where the Zemstvo leaves off, the work of landed 
proprietors, private citizens, relief comunittees, etc., 
begins, and here and in this direction the soup kitch- 
ens, the public bakeries, the children’s food depots, 
the free stables for peasants’ horses, and the various 
undertakings organized by relief committees, Red 
Cross societies, and self-sacrificing men and women, 
do most laudable and valuable work. 

ATTITUDE OF THE EX-SERF-OWNER. 

Long before the government, through the Zemstvo, 
began work on its system of supplying food, many of 
the landed proprietors, responsive to the appeal of 
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their former dependents, had thrown themselves 
into the breach and hastened to the succor of the 
peasants. It was strange, but entirely natural, that 
the ex-serf, completely overlooking the line of civil 
functionaries, which, during thirty years of emanci- 
pation, had been organized and established between 
him and his ex-lord, should have gone directly to the 
latter and begged for assistance. Illogically, he 
claimed protection from his former master who had 
long been freed from any responsibility save a moral 
one toward him, and, ignoring all legal enactments, 
disdaining all the fine points of modern changes in 
the relations existing between the two, he based his 
claim for help on the conditions existing for hundreds 
of years between their forefathers; saying simply, 
** We are your people, and you will not let us starve.” 
It is only bare justice to the landed proprietors to say 
that they, as a rule, were not insensible to this call. 
Nearly every family in Russia owning estates in the 
famine district is working hard, sacrificing fortune 
and sometimes even life itself, in order to relieve the 
miserable condition of the peasants. This element 
makes but little noise over its work. In the United 
States we have heard early and often of Count Tol- 
stoi’s soup kitchens, and perhaps the impression is 
quite general that he is exceptional among his class, 
in the efforts he is making to relieve distress. In 
consequence of this and of Count Tolstoi’s wide 
literary reputation, more American relief funds have 
been sent to him than to any other single Russian. 
While this is quite right, still Count Tolstoi was not 
the first nor is he by any means the only Russian 
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nobleman to devote his time and money to the serv- 
ice of the hungry peasants. We hear of the Count’s 
labors, but we never hear of the many others who 
are struggling against tremendous odds to maintain 
their peasants during this fearful time—and who, 
having neither the reputation nor the resources of 
the great novelist, are receiving no outside aid in 
their heroic and self-sacrificing work. 

The substitution for the old and natural lord of the 
new and untried official who came as a salaried rep- 
resentative of authority, without knowledge of the 
history, habits or instincts of the peasants, sometimes 
a man of poor character, grasping and perhaps cruel, 
impresses one as an experiment which experience, re- 
sulting as a climax in this year’s misery and hunger, 
proves to have been disastrous. 

SYSTEM OF RELIEF AND AMOUNTS EXPENDED. 

Governmental aid through the Zemstvo is the 
basis of all work being done in the famine-affected 
governments. Next in importance is unquestionably 
the help of the landed proprietors. This class has 
done more than all the rest combined (saving the 
government itself) to preserve the people from starva- 
tion. As to further relief measures, and the sources 
of support upon which Russia has relied to fight 
hunger and disease, we may properly begin where 
everything in Russia begins—with the Emperor him- 
self. Itis undeniably true that besides taking ener- 
getic measures through governmental channels to 
stay the progress of the famine, the Emperor has per- 
sonally set an excellent exampletohis people. He has 
given to the relief funds one-half his income, esti- 
mated at five million roubles. Not being an extrava- 
gant man, he has accumulated some private wealth ; 
of this he has, it is stated, given one-half to the poor. 
All court balls, dinners and official entertainments 
have been discontinued, and the probable expenses of 
the same turned into relief channels. The Empress 
has also given generously of her private means. 

The special relief committee of the Cresarewich is 
an exceedingly active organization, administered by 
able gentlemen, at the head of which, as before stated, 
is Count Vorontsoff-Dashkoff. This organization has 
dispensed for the support of the peasants over 12,- 
000,000 roubles ($6,000,000). 

The Russian Benevolent Association has done good 
work among the people. The Red Cross Society and 
the Committee of the Grand Duke at Moscow are 
valuable and powerful auxiliaries. . The relief organi- 
zation of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth is a branch of 
the latter committee, and does much for the peasants. 
The British-American Church at St. Petersburg has 
been of use in distributing money and provisions sent 
to it, the most of which appears to come from Ameri- 
can sources. The American relief has consisted of 
the cargoes of the Missouri, Indiana, Conemaugh and 
Tynehead, the value of which in Russia would be 
about $625,000. Minister Charles Emory Smith has 
received and distributed about $80,000, so that the 
total of American donations so far amounts to over 

$700,000, and, I am glad to say, takes the lead in the 
list of help received outside of Russia herself. The 
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American Consul-General, Mr. J. M. Crawford, has 
also received and distributed some money sent him 
from the United States, the amount of which I can- 
not exactly state. Both Minister Smith and Consul- 
General Crawford have done all they could to help 
the relief movement both in Russia and America. 

In enumerating the various private relief measures 
one must not forget the subscriptions taken through 
the Russian church, which probably amount to a 
large sum. Madame Novikoff’s splendid work in 


London in behalf of the suffering peasants is already 
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famous. Another relief measure, not strictly in the 
nature of private relief because the funds come from 
the government, is that of the Committee of Public 
Works, the President whereof is Mr. A. A. Abaza, 
General Annenkoff being the executive. This cont- 
mittee receivéd ten million roubles to expend on 
public works, upon which peasants are being em- 
ployed. In Libau alone three thousand men from 
the interior have been at work under direction of 
this important body. Again, two lotteries were or- 
ganized, both of which netted large sums for the 
cause. . The’ English people have sent some money, 
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the amount not definitely known; this has come 
chiefly through the English church of St. Petersburg. 
Included under the list of English aid should prop- 
erly come the splendid achievement of the Society of 
Friends, or, as they are commonly called, the Quakers. 
These good people, as usual, were promptly heard 
from in response to the call of suffering humanity. 
They sent two of their number, Messrs. F. W. Fox 
and E. W. Brooks, to Russia several months ago to 
look into the state of affairs and report. Having 
made a tour of the affected provinces, the result of 
their report was that Mr. Brooks came back again 
and distributed $165,000 to various relief organiza- 
tions and private individuals. Ten thousand dollars 
is the amount given for relief purposes by the British 
colony in Moscow, Mr. Mirrielees and Consul-General 
Medhurst being actively interested in this work. 


RELIEF COMMITTEE OF THE GRAND DUCHESS ELIZABETH. 


While in Moscow I visited the headquarters of the 
Relief Committee of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth. 
Although it was Good Friday, many of the ladies 
who were engaged in the work of relief were still at 
their posts. A large public building had been given 
up to the committee, and was entirely occupied by 
the various departments into which the work was 
subdivided. Apart from the general relief given by 
this committee, there is one feature which is particu- 
larly worthy of note and which, it appeared to me, 
might be extended to the United States with great 
advantage by those who desire to offer a helping hand 
to the distressed -peasantry and aid them to help 
themselves in this time of want and hunger. 

In an upper hall of the building the ladies con- 
nected with the committee were making preparations 
to hold a bazaar or fair, the proceeds of which were to 
go to the peasants themselves. It was really an ex- 
change where peasant-made goods could be sold for 
the benefit of the makers. Toone who had a vague 
idea that the Russian peasant was simply a farmer 
the wonders made by his hands (or rather her hands, 
for most of the stuffs were made by women) were 
overwhelming in variety, beauty and quaintness. 
Although the bazaar would not be ready to commence 
business for a week, I was kindly given a private 
view of a part of the stock about to be offered for 
sale, and shown the prices asked for the various 
articles. Everything was hand-made and had been 
shipped direct by the peasants through the relief 
committees of various districts to this central Mos- 
cow depot. Each article had a tag attached to it, 
showing whence it came and the price demanded for 
it by the maker. It was the object of this committee 
to help these peasant workers by bringing their wares 
to Moscow and offering them for sale, thus giving 
the people the benefit of a larger and richer mar- 
ket and encouraging them to help themselves as 
much as possible. To aid this excellent work the 
government transports such articles free. Here in 
heaps and piles were a thousand and one things dear 
to the feminine heart. Curious embroideries, rugs, 
hangings, linens, cloths, bead-work, laces, curtains, 
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dress goods, carved wooden and ivory trinkets, 
lacquered work, curious daggers and swords, shoes, 
boots and slippers luxuriant in ornamentations of red 
and gold, brocades, bits of bronze, silver work, pins, 
dresses, peasants’ costumes, and a bewildering mass 
of other things with the names and uses of which a 
mere man is not familiar, but which would appeal 
to the other sex in language too strong to be resisted. 
Many of these things were extremely beautiful, all of 
them were curious, most of them useful, but of the 
lot there was hardly an article which was not dis- 
tinctly and characteristically Russian, nor was there 
shown anything which was not the result of long, 
patient and intelligent work by peasant hands. The 
prices attached to the wares were extremely, almost 
absurdly low, but even at these figures it was ques- 
tionable whether they would meet with a ready sale 
in Moscow, where such things are common and not 
especially sought after. 

I said to the lady in charge that if it were possible 
to expose these goods for sale in America they would 
bring four times the prices here realized and would be 
quickly disposed of. She replied that she wished that 
the Americans could send for some of the stock, and 
suggested that I recommend such action, adding that 
there was any amount of it in the country, that the 
government would carry it free to the Baltic ports, 
and that, if such a sale could be secured, it would be 
of the greatest assistance to the poor. 

Iam confident that this idea could be carried out to 
the great advantage of the cause by the charitably in- 
clined women of our country. Our Consul-General 
in St. Petersburg, Mr. J. M. Crawford, will very 
gladly make purchases direct from the peasants of 
articles which would be salable in America, provid- 
ing the necessary funds are sent him. The goods so 
purchased will be brought to the Baltic ports free ; 
they can be carried to America free, if ordered in 
time, on any of the boats which are bringing relief 
flour or corn. If, however, freight’ be paid on them 
from the Baltic ports to the United States the original 
cost is so low that, even if the custom-house officials 
in New York demanded duties besides, the transaction 
would not be at all hazardous. This would be an ex- 
cellent way in which to assist the peasants, and it is 
to be hoped that the experiment will be tried. Cor- 
respondence to this end should be addressed to the 
Relief Committee of the Grand Duchess Elizabeth, 
Moscow, while Mr. Crawford, as said above, will be 
glad to aid and assist as far as possible. 

Another way in which some money can be given to 
the aid of the hungry is to purchase the book just 
issued in St. Petersburg, for the introduction of which 
in America arrangements will soon be made. This 
album consists of about fifty pages, is handsomely 
printed, and its illustrations are by some of Russia’s 
leading artists. It contains autographs of the princi- 
pal Russian writers, appended to suitable remarks 
upon the famine, both in poetry and prose. The 
whole is issued by the editors of one of the leading 
Russian journals, by whom it is compiled. It will be 
sold in America at $1.50 per copy. As the paper, 
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press work, printing, binding, engraving and editing, 
as well as the contributions and illustrations, are 
given free, the gross returns from the sale of this at- 
tractive purely Russian volume will go direct to the 
relief fund. 

AN EXAMPLE OF WELL-ORGANIZED RELIEF. 

As an example of the work now being done by 
some of the landed gentry referred to I will give the 
figures shown me by the representative of one family, 
and taken from his books. In his district, not unu- 
sually large, 4,000 men receive bread from him free 
and to 2,000 it is sold at less than cost ; 1,000 receive 
flour at less than cost and bake their own bread; 850 
families receive free coal and wood; 700 babies are 
daily fed with Nestle’s food; 200 horses have been 
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relief began in November, and since that time in this 
neighborhood had been to each person as follows: 
For November, 30 pounds rye; December, 30 pounds; 
January, 40 pounds; February, 40 pounds; March, 
50 pounds. 

The system of relief used by the gentleman to whom 
Irefer, on his estate, was adopted very early. He 
began actually before the Zemstvo, and his first step 
was to make a thorough examination of all his vil- 
lages. He had a list prepared showing all the pro- 
visions they possessed, and a complete census of his 
territory taken. He then prepared to take care of 
those who needed help, until the next harvest. He 
brought supplies into his warehouses and appointed 
five distributing agents in as many villages, opened 
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maintained free of charge during the season when 
there was no grass. In this district, or rather on this 
particular estate, the harvest was very bad, but some 
few potatoes were grown. Besides the help above 
named, peasants on this estate were permitted to go 
through the woods free and pick up what fuel they 
could. Here the country is naturally treeless and 
the only timber there is consists of a few groves 
planted by the proprietors and not yet fully devel- 
oped. It must be remembered that the above relief 
was in addition to that given by the Zemstvo. This, 
since January, has been issued to all souls in the 
family except children under two years old, but pre- 
vious to that time it had been given, as is usual, only 
to the active workers, those who were participators in 
the commune and could till the ground. ‘The Zemstvo 


bakeries and baby-food depots, locating them as con- 
veniently as possible, and then issued printed tickets 
calling for a certain numberof pounds of black bread 
per day, and had them distributed to such heads of 
families as needed them. 

By adopting these positive and energetic measures 
early, and maintaining his system without stint from 
October until August, he said that he thought he 
could keep the people in fairly good shape, providing 
the Zemstvo continued its monthly distribution and 
did not relax its efforts or cut down its pro rata dis- 
tribution. While the harvest in this neighborhood 
had been a failure, owing to the early adoption of 
prompt and vigorous relief work, faithfully carried 
out, no one had died of hunger nor had the suffering 
been so great as in many other places. I visited this 
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particular group of villages, and although I saw them 
under the most favorable circumstances and al- 
though, as above stated, the suffering had’ not been so 
intense here as elsewhere, still even after making due 
allowance for the normal condition of the peasant, 
which is extremely primitive and void of comfort, 
the state of affairs was bad enough to satisfy the most 
pessimistic. The villages were bare of food, the 
horses, such of them as remained, were most miser- 
able frames, apparently incapable of work, and it 
was frightfully obvious that the peasants were living 
exclusively on the allowance of bread doled out to 
them through the Zemstvo and the landed proprietor. 
Should anything occur to interupt this hand-to-mouth 
supply, absolute want and hunger would almost im- 
mediately follow. All told, the average receipt of 
bread per soul could hardly have exceeded a pound 
and a half per day, which is sufficient only to main- 
tain life, but hardly enough to give strength for 
work, even to the hardy Russian peasant, who can 
live and labor on next to nothing. The famine was 
here being held at bay ; there was food sufficient to 
provide against actual starvation, but the margin 
was not very great. Nevertheless, this particular pro- 
prietor declined to take any American flour when it 
was tendered to him, because he thought ‘the need 
of it was more urgent elsewhere.” 

In this district, while the landlord felt confident 
that he had secured the people against starvation, he 
was bending all his energies to protect them against 
the typhus, which had followed the famine and was 
rapidly increasing. Up to this time the deaths from 
the disease had been comparatively few, but the num- 
ber of those sick with it was extremely large. It was 
rumored also that the small-pox was approaching 
from a neighboring government. To meet these new 
complications my informant was arranging for 
nurses and doctors to go into the field, and was pre- 
pared to oppose pestilence with the same energy and 
thoroughness as that shown by him in fighting the 
famine. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT. 


The object of present solicitude not only by the 
Russian Empire but by the world at large—the peas- 
antsin the hunger territory—impress an American who 
sees them for the first time not unfavorably. They 
insensibly appeal to one’s pity, as they are seemingly 
unable to comprehend except in a dull, stolid way 
the depth of misery to which they are reduced. 
They are Spartan-like in their disdain of luxuries, 
hardy, strong and honest in appearance. The men 
have good faces, and the women are not unprepossess- 
ing. That they have been able to emerge from this 
terrible winter looking as well as they do speaks 
favorably for their innate strength of body, and goes to 
show that Russia has in her peasantry a nation hard 
to conquer, with marvelous powers of endurance and 
recuperation. These people have withstood that 
which would have enfeebled or destroyed most labor- 
ers, but they are still hopeful and still ready to work. 
With a sublime faith and patience the Russian peas- 
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ant has worked on early and late, every day making 
it now more apparent that his task was hopeless, that 
hisliberty was of no actual value to him, and that 
sooner or later he must become that which to the 
peasant is a thing most to be abhorred—a mere hire- 
ling on some one else’s land. 

One might from a distance be led to believe that 
the present would be an opportune time in which 
Nihilists or revolutionists could receive support for 
their theories among the peasants. Now, if ever, one 
might imagine, that the reformer and agitator could 
appeal to them successfully. But if the Russian 
revolutionist expects to begin his upheaval where 
such work usually originates, among the masses, he 
has, it would seem from the appearance of the people 
at least, a poor prospect of success before him. It 
would appear to be absolutely impossible to make - 
these vidagers comprehend even the first principle of 
a social reform which menaced the Church or the 
Czar, which to them are identical. A hundred years 
of hunger would seem inadequate to induce the Rus- 
sian peasants to attack the government. In a moment 
of frenzy a village might rise against its local officers, 
especially during the enforcement of a tax under sim- 
ilar conditions to those which existed last fall. Such 
an uprising would hardly reach further than the con- 
fines of the commune. Respect for authority is 
inborn in these people. It is encouraged by his re- 
ligion and every act of his daily existence. To com- 
prehend any rebellious movement beyond possibly 
the stoning of an unpopular tax collector would ex- 
ceed his political intelligence, and if Nihilism hopes 
ever to find more than a passive support among the 
peasantry, poor and hungry and forlorn and wretched 
though it be, it would seem to be indeed sanguine. 
If a permanent and real improvement of the Russian 
peasantry is to come it hardly seems possible that it. 
should be through a sanguinary revolution. The 
peasant can die, but he cannot and will not raise 
what he would consider a sacrilegious hand against. 
God and the Czar, for this, according to his standard, 
would be worse than death. 


HUNGER BREAD AND TYPHUS, 


While in Russia I saw many samples of “hunger 
bread,” as the food used by the peasants in lieu of 
something better is called. Made from weeds, chopped. 
straw, cockle or tree bark, it is sometimes even mixed 
with sand, and varies in repulsiveness according to 
the degree of want in the different governments. It 
rarely contains more than a trace of legitimate bread- 
stuff, and most of it is so disgusting in smell, taste 
and appearance that it is difficult to imagine that 
mankind could become reduced to such an extremity 
as to be forced to eat it. Nevertheless, much of it has 
been devoured, and in some districts it is still occa- 
sionally used when better food is not to be obtained. 
The prevalence of typhus is due, to some extent at 
least, to the consumption of this injurious substitute 
for bread. From all the governments affected by the 
famine come reports of an alarming spread of typhus, 
small-pox and scurvy. In Kazan and the more remote 
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provinces these diseases are epidemic, and in the dis- 
trict which I visited typhus was increasing rapidly. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION, 


As well as I could judge from personal observation 
and from reliable reports gathered on the spot, the 
present situation is as follows : 

In governments into which the railways penetrate 
and where relief measures were instituted early and 
are systematically carried out, starvation is being 
successfully fought and hunger is held at bay by main 
strength. The peasants are living a hand-to-mouth 
existence; private stores in the villages seem to be 
completely exhausted, and should the relief work 
cease for even a few days absolute starvation would 
ensue. Pestilence complicates the situation. In gov- 
ernments remote from the railways, such as Kazan, 
Perm, Ufa and Orenburg, into which it has been 
almost impossible to send aid on account of the lack 
of transportation facilities, the situation is indescrib- 
ably terrible. 

THE OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE. 


What with a shortage of seed, a lack of horses and 
the spread of sickness, the prospect for the new crop 
does not appear very encouraging. While it is possi- 
ble that the peasants may raise enough to feed them- 
selves, it would not be surprising if the famine should 
continue through the next year, as the fundamental 
causes which appear to be responsible for the peas- 
ants’ unhappy situation—the communal system of 
landowning and the primitive methods of farming— 
are not temporary, but permanent conditions, com- 
pared to which the matter of good or bad weather is 
merely an incident. The Russian government is, 
however, fully aroused to the situation, and the mis- 
takes of last year will not berepeated. Itis possible, 
therefore, that with all the relief workers organized 
and alert another crop failure will not entail as much 
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suffering as last year’s, but not less than five favor- 
able seasons will be necessary in order to restore the 
inhabitants of the affected provinces to their ordinary 
condition. 

FURTHER NEED OF RELIEF. 

The need of relief is still great, and there is a field 
for all the work which can be given. Active and 
energetic measures will be necessary to maintain the 
people until the new crop appears. This will neces- 
sitate the continuance of relief work until September. 

Those who desire to send aid may do so with the 
most perfect assurance that it will be conscientiously 
handled if sent through the proper channels. When- 
ever possible, it is better to send flour, corn meal or 
other supplies rather than money. Especially desira- 
ble are preparations suitable for typhus convalescents. 

RUSSIA AND AMERICA, 

The friendly feeling already existing in Russia 
toward America has been greatly augmented by the 
help sent from our country to the famine-stricken. 
At present the Russian people are deeply interested 
in the trans-Siberian Railway, and firmly believe that 
when it is completed, through Vladivistock and San 
Francisco will flow an enormous commerce between 
the two nations, bringing them into closer commercial 
relations, and resulting in their mutual profit. 

As an evidence of the pleasant sentiments inspired 
by what America has done to aid Russia in her con- 
flict with hunger, I quote some lines written by Mr. 
Michael A. Scherbinin, a Russian gentleman residing 
in the Poltava government. In sending them he 
writes: ‘I ama Russian and have almost never 
made attempts to write English poetry, and there- 
fore please make due allowances in reading English 
verses written by a genuine Russian. Still, even if 
the form lacks perfection, I hope you will look to the 
heart and not to the form, and our heart is overflow- 
ing with gratitude to God and to America as his 
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blessed instrument in doing what she can to help a 
fellow nation in distress. . . We Russians ad- 
mire you as a nation, and we think it a great boon to 
come in contact with your Anglo-Saxon steadiness of 
purpose and with your American whole-heartedness. 
In reference to your steadiness in toiling for- 
ward and upward, I like those words of Henry Long- 
fellow, who says: 
‘“The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night ; 
Standing on what too long we bore, 
With shoulders bent and downcast eyes, 
We may discern unseen before 
A path to higher destines.” 

‘Tt seems to me that we Russians have been for a 
long time toiling ‘with shoulders bent and downcast 
eyes.’ . . . Ishall be gladif the inclosed greeting 
in rhyme will be able to express in some humble 
measure the feelings of sympathy and gratefulness 
which unite our hearts to yours.” 

Mr. Scherbinin’s verses are as follows : 

TO OUR NEIGHBOR, AMERICA. 

‘* Which of these, thinkest thou, proved neighbor unto 
him ? 

And he said, He that shewed mercy on him.”—Luke x 
86-37, 

**Thou say’st it is by obligation 

For service rendered in the past 
That thou art sending to our nation 

Thy help in dearth and deadly blast. 
Well, be itso! But lord defender 

Was hlaf-weard in thy tongue of old, * 
In modern English this to render 

It i meant br ead-keeper, we are told. 


* J, e.,in n Anglo-Saxon. 


To-day, in God’s predestination, 
By succor brought in time of need 
Thou art the hlaf-weard of our nation, 
A brother and a friend indeed. 


Be welcome, sympathizing brother ! 
And welcome be thy noble band, 

Who wrought with one accord together 
To forward help by sea and land ! 


Thy deed forebodes that blessed morning 
When wars and enmity shall cease, 

And when all nations are adorning 
The throne of Christ, the Prince of Peace. 


From Bebring strait to Louisiana 
Our heart is on thy welfare set : 

‘ Missouri,’ ‘Conemaugh,’ ‘ Indiana,’ 
A Russian never shall forget, 


To us thy sympathy is dearer 
Than gold and silver richly spread. 

Stretch out thy hand ! We must draw nearer, 
One path of equity to tread. 


Thy welfare as our own esteeming, 
What know we of our coming fate ? 

We only know: What God is scheming 
Shall be both lasting, strong and great. 


The wonders of God’s grace confessing, 
We praise the Giver of all bread ; 

May His reward and fullest blessing 
Be poured upon Columbia’s head ! 


All hail, Columbia, land fraternal ! 
Long live the Emperor of ourland ! 
And on the base of truth eternal 
May their dominions firmly stand !” , 
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TO LEARN A LANGUAGE IN SIX 


MONTHS. 


BY W. T. STEAD 





M. FRANCOIS GOUIN, 


HE other day Mr. Howard Swan, of the Electri- 

cal Engineer, whose father was the late curator 

of the Ruskin Museum at Sheffield, came into the 
sanctum at Mowbray House full of a new Eureka, 

“Well,” said I, somewhat tired of Eurekas, ‘‘ and 
what have you discovered ?” 

“Tt is not my discovery,” he replied, ‘‘ but itis a 
great discovery all the same, and one that will effect 
a veritable revolution.” 

“« And what particular world does your discovery 
revolutionize?” I asked. _ 

“The teaching of languages,” said he promptly. 
‘Tf I am not mistaken this little book will completely 
transform the whole pedagogic method of teaching 
living or dead languages, not to speak of the sciences,” 
and as he spoke he handed me the advance sheets of 
“The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages.” * 

‘‘ And how are you going to do it?” I asked, re- 
calling, as I did so, some faint and fleeting memories 
of a long series of discoverers who were not less cock- 
sure that they had discovered an infallible antidote 
for the confusion of tongues. 

‘By enabling any one to learn a foreign language 
so as to speak it fluently, to understand it when he 
hears it spoken, and to read it easily after six months’ 
study.” 

‘But that can be done now, can it not, if you have 
any gift for languages, and will apply yourself dili- 
gently to their study ?” 

‘*T doubt it,” said Mr. Swan. ‘I doubt whether it 
can be done on existing methods, no matter how 
diligent and gifted your pupil may be. But the mar- 
vel of this system is that the stupidest scholar can 





*“The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages.” By 
M. Frangois Gouin. Translated by Howard Swan and Victor 
Bétis. London: Geo. Philip & Son, 32 Fleet street. 


MR. HOWARD SWAN. 


M. VICTOR BETIS. 


learn it as easily as the smartest, and instead of the 
acquisition of the language being a horrid grind, it is 
as easy and as pleasant as visiting a picture gallery or 
having a romp with children in the playground.” 

‘Hum, hum,” I replied ; ‘‘ but if this be so, then 
all the world ought to learn English in a twelve- 
month, and the adoption of that common universal 
language would simplify things, no doubt.” 

-**T don’t know about all the world,” said Mr. Swan, 
‘*put I am quite sure that all the Empire, especially 
our Indian Empire, will find the system invaluable. 
Six months will suffice to enable any one to learn to 
speak English fluently, to pronounce it correctly, no 
matter whether he is Hindoo, Parsee, Burmese or 
Chinese.” 

‘* But the proof, Mr. Swan, the proof?” 

‘Read the book and see for yourself; it is com- 
paratively short, but everything is ¢1ere.” 

So saying the enthusiastic revolutionist departed, 
leaving behind him the book, which if it could accom- 
plish but one-half of what he claims for it would de- 
serve not merely to be the book of the month but the 
book of the year, possibly the book of this generation. 
To undo the Confusion of Tongues in six months— 
that would be a miracle indeed. 

THE KEY TO THE SECRET. 

On reading the book I found not only that it was 
brief, but that the gist of it could be abbreviated still 
further so as to compress its essence without difficulty 
into a single column of this REview. For itis simply 
a lucid and interesting disquisition with practical il- 
lustrations and applications of the ancient text, ‘‘A 
little child shall lead them.” The schoolmasters must 
sit at the feet of their scholars ; out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings cometh not only praise, but prin- 


ciples for pedagogues. 
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At this moment in millions of homes there are 
children of two years and two and a half who can no 
more speak their mother tongue than you can speak 
Chinese. They cannot speak any language beyond 
the semi-articulate monosyllables by which they call 
for their nurse or their parents. By Michaelmas all 
these children, no matter how dull or stupid they 
may be, will have learned to talk fluently, with good 
pronunciation, These millions of three-year-olds will 
between them learn all languages under heaven. 
Each will pick up one in the next six months—which 
one it is depends entirely upon the accident of his 
location. If we were to imagine that a thousand 
English three-year-olds were exchanged for a set of 
a thousand judiciously assorted three-year-olds born 
in twenty different countries, the judiciously assorted 
collection would all speak English at Michaelmas, 
while the thousand English children would be speak- 
ing twenty different languages. Six months would 
do the work. Every child acquires what is to him an 
entirely new language in six months. He does not, 
of course, know the whole language, but he knows 
the basis. He does not learn the grammar, he does 
not even master the alphabet, he cannot spell, but he 
can talk, he can understand. 

Now, if the stupidest child can learn a language in 
six months, why cannot the grown-up person learn a 
language in the same time? The answer of this book 
is that he can, without the least difficulty, if he will 
but condescend to do as the child does. 

And how does the child do? That is the question 
which is answered in this book. The answer is sim- 
ply this: The child learns words by the ear, and fits 
them to pictures which it sees with the eye. That.is 
the fundamental difference between the way in which 
a child learns and that in which grown-up people try 
to learn. The child sees actions and hears words; it 
associates the two together, and learns to speak and 
to understand what is spoken. The adult endeavors 
to learn by reversing this process. He tries to fix the 
image not of the thing but of the word on the mem- 
ory by the eye, and the ear plays little part in the 
process. He never sees a picture of the thing; there- 
fore, as a rule, he does not learn the language. He 
only tries to do so after wasting years in the attempt 
and at last abandons it in despair. The child, on the 
other hand, always succeeds. He may be as stupid 
as a sheep, or as wise as an Owl. In six months he 
will learn to speak a language of which he previously 
knew absolutely nothing. 

The author of ‘‘ The Art of Teaching and Studying 
Languages ” applied himself to the careful study and 
observation of the way in which children learn to 
speak, and arrived at certain definite conclusions, 
which he has used as the basis for his system with 
signal success. 

His first fundamental proposition is that children 
learn languages not by words, but by sentences. 

From this his second proposition is the necessary 
corollary, that if we are to learn languages in series 
of sentences instead of in disconnected words it is on 
the verb and not to the substantive that attention 
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must be centered, for the verb is the soul of the 
sentence. 

The third proposition—I am arranging them in my 
own order, not in that of the book—is that the child. 
in order to remember a series of sentences, always 
pictures the actions in consecutive order corresponding 
strictly to their natural succession in time. 

On these three propositions hang all the law and 
the prophets of this new dispensation. 

The whole gist and essence of this new royal road 
to foreign tongues lies in the assertion that it is just 
aseasy to learn a foreign tongue as it is to learn our 
own if we will but have the good sense to humble 
ourselves so far as to take lessons from the nursery 
and learn French, Latin, or German in, the same sim- 
ple way that we learned English—by using the eye to 
see the picture and the ear to hear the word, and im- 
pressing them upon our memory by the natural asso- 
ciation of succession in time and of means to an end. 


- HOW THE SECRET WAS DISCOVERED. 


The Frenchman, M. Gouin, who discovered this 
open secret of the nursery, gives us in this book a very 
lively account of his Herculean efforts to learn Ger- 
man by the approved classical and the popular Ollen- 
dorfien system, and his total failure. After complet- 
ing his studies he became a teacher at Caen University, 
where he distinguished himself sufficiently to be sent 
to Germany by his professors to take a course of 
lectures at Berlin University. He fondly imagined 
that he could soon master the language. Procuring 
a grammar before he left France, he divided it into 
seven or eight portions, and in one week, he says, he 
had assimilated it, with the exception of the irregular 
verbs. This took him two days more. ‘In ten days 
Thad mastered the grammar of the German lan- 
guage !” 

Alas! when he presented himself at the Academy 
at Hamburg he could not follow the lectures of the 
professors. He could not even recognize one of the 
irregular verbs which he had so laboriously com- 
mitted to memory. So he bethought him of the need 
of studying the roots of the language, and after some 
trouble succeeded in discovering a Jesuit treatise 
which arranged 1,000 German roots in alphabetical 
order. In four days he had committed the thousand 
roots to memory, and he then took four days more to 
go over again his irregular verbs and his grammar. 
‘*Now,” he thought, ‘‘I have solved the mystery. 
This time I thought I really possessed the foundation 
of the language, as well as the laws and the secrets of 
its forms, regular and irregular.” Once more he was 
cruelly undeceived. His roots availed him as little as 
his grammar, and he felt stupefied when on again pre- 
senting himself at the lecture room he found he un- 
derstood no more than he did at first. 

Abandoning for the time this severely classical 
method of study, he betook himself to the barber’s 
shop and spent hours trying to pick up phrases from 
the customers. He picked up a few phrases indeed, 
but they were few, conventional, and haphazard. 
He then applied himself to the translation of Goethe 
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and Schiller with the aid of the dictionary. But this 
also was of no avail. He abandoned translation in 
disgust. His bookseller gave him Ollendorf’s fifty- 
fourth edition, and for a time he thought he was on 
the right track. In four weeks he mastered the 
whole of Ollendorf, but when he had finished all the 
exercises he was almost as much at a loss for conver- 
sation as he was when he began. ‘‘ Having repre- 
sented throughout the book nothing but written 
words, having never in reality translated any of the 
perceptions or conceptions proper to myself, when I 
wished to express these all the words learnt by heart 
immediately took flight.” He then applied himself 
to Jacotot and Robertson, with the same negative 
result. 

He then went to Berlin, and attended classes for a 
whole week without understanding a single sentence; 
so, waxing desperate, he decided to learn the diction- 
ary by heart! He got by heart 1,000 words a day, 
and in thirty days had committed to memory the 
whole dictionary! But on going to the University 
he was as much at a loss as ever to understand the 
lectures. He went over the dictionary again until he 
knew it so thoroughly that he could “ go through the 
whole of it in two hours.” 

The usual failure followed. He says: 

Alas! it all depended on a very smallerror. I had 
simply mistaken the organ. The organ of language—ask 
the little child—is not the eye; itis theear. The eye is 
made for colors, and not for sounds and words. Now, all 
I had hitherto learnt I had learnt by eye. The word was 
in my eye and not in my ear. The fact expressed by it 
had not penetrated to, was not graven upon, my intellect- 
ual substance, had never been received by my faculty of 
representation. I had set myself to represent printed 
characters instead of representing real facts and living 
ideas. I had wearied my arms to strengthen my legs. 

This tension, continuous and coutrary to Nature, of the 
organ of sight, this forced precipitancy of the visual act, 
produced what it was bound to produce—a disease of the 
eyesight. My left eye was first attacked and refused 
service, then my right eye also became affected, and the 
doctor condemned me to remain blind for a month. This 
was quite time enough for me to forget my vocabulary, 
which resided, as I have said, essentially in my eye ; and 
for words this organ is without true memory, not having 
the wherewithal to ‘‘ retain” them. 


As soon as I had recovered sight I opened my diction-— 


ary, and for the third time I passed its contents under my 
eye; after which my ardor moderated. 

As I ought not, however, to allow the seed thus sown 
at the expense of so many efforts to perish, I made the 
resolution to recite the seventh part only of the diction- 
ary every day, so to look it through at least once a week. 
And because matters would not take place differently, 
I simply waited patiently for time to fructify my labors. 

They did not fructify, and after ten months’ fruit- 
less effort of study and translation he returned to 
France. When he reached home he found the key he 
had been seeking so arduously with such little result. 

Here is the story of his discovery, and the way in 
which it enabled him to solve the difficulty : 

In taking leave of home ten months before, I had kissed 
good-by to one of my little nephews, a child of two and a 
half years, who was beginning to run about, but could not 
yet talk. When I entered the house on my return he be- 
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gan chatting with me about all sorts of things quite like a 
little man. It wasimpossible not to make a comparison at 
once between the child and myself, his process and my 
own. 

How happy should I be if I could talk German as this 
little child could talk French ; if I could express in Ger- 
man the simple facts which came to his tongue so instan- 
taneously and so spontaneously, and this without seeking 
either words or rules to construct his sentences. 

He made the resolution to watch the child when 
learning to express some new fact of life. 

One day the mother said to the child: ‘‘ Would you like 
to come along with me? I am going to the mill; you 
have never seen a mill ; it will amuse you.” I was pres- 
ent ; I heard the proposition ; and the words, ‘‘ you have 
never seen a mill,” recalled my watchword to me. 

The little lad went along with his mother. He went 
over the mill from top to bottom. He wanted to see 
everything, to hear the name of everything, to understand 
about everything. Everything had to be explained to 
him. He went up everywhere, went into every corner, 
listening long in mute astonishment. .. . . 

He came away deafened, stunned, astounded, and went 
back home absorbed in thought. I kept my eyes upon 
him, wondering what could be passing within him, what 
use he was going to make of this newly-acquired knowl- 
edge, and, above all, how he was going to express it. 

At the end of an hour he had shaken off his burden. 
Speech returned. He manifested an immense desire to 
recount to everybody what he had seen. So he told his 
story, and told it again and again ten times over, always 
with variants, forgetting some of the details, returning on 
his track torepair his forgetfulness, and passing from fact 
to fact, from phrase to phrase, by the same familiar 
transition, ‘‘and then... and then...” He was still 
digesting, but now it was on his own account ; I mean he 
did not stay to think any further over his perception ; he 
was conceiving it, putting it in order, molding it in a 
conception of his own. 

After the discourse came the action; after Saying came 
Doing. He tormented his mother till she had made him 
half a dozen little sacks; he tormented his uncle till he 
had built him a mill. 

When the mill was definitely mounted and set a-going 
the little miller filled his sacks with sand, loaded them on 
his shoulder, then carried his grain to the mill, shot it out 
and ground it, so reproducing the scene of the real mill— 
not as he had seen it, but as he had afterward “con- 
ceived” it to himself, as he had ‘‘ generalized ” it. 

While doing all this he expressed all his acts aloud, 
dwelling most particularly upon one word—and this word 
was the “‘ verb,” always the verb. The other terms came 
and tumbled about as they might. Ten times the same 
sack was emptied, refilled, carried to the mill, and its 
contents ground in imagination. 

It was during the course of this operation, carried out 
again and again without ceasing, ‘‘repeated aloud,” that 
a flash of light suddenly shot across my mind, and I ex- 
claimed softly to myself, ‘‘I have found it! Now I under- 
stand!” And following with a fresh interest this precious 
operation, by means of which I had caught a glimpse of 
the secret so long sought after, I caught sight of a fresh 
art—that of learning a language. 

While before the mill the child’s mind had taken a 
passive and entirely receptive attitude; but after the hour 
of “intellectual digestion” he had changed the part he 
played and assumed the attitude, first of the reflection, 
then of the conception. In other terms, he no longer saw 
in reality; he ‘‘saw in the mind’s eye;” he represented. 
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‘“'To see in the mind’s eye "—let us not forget this fact, 
this psychological moment. It is the point of departure 
of Nature’s method ; it will be the first basis of our lin- 
guistic method. We shall not commence either by declin- 
ing or conjugating verbs, nor by the recitation of abstract 
rules, nor by mumbling over scores of roots or columns of 
a vocabulary. We shall commence by representing to 
ourselves—“ seeing in the mind’s eye””—real and tangible 
facts—facts already perceived by us and already trans- 
formed by the reflection and conception into constituent 
parts of our own individuality. 

The child conceives, that is, sets each of its conceptions 
in order. What is the rule followed by a child when it 
organizes and mentally sets one of its complex perceptions 
in order ? 

Psychology acknowledges six or seven various relation- 
ships by which the mind of man associates ideas one with 
another. Among these relationships is that of ‘‘ succession 
or contiguity in time.” It was this that the child ob- 
served by me had adopted. Heclassed in his imagination 
all the facts relative to the mill, according to their order 
in succession of time, attaining by this means the most 
profound, the most logical of all relationships—we may 
say the sole scientific one of the seven—that of cause and 
effect. 

First he filled his little sacks with grain ; then he hoisted 
them on his shoulder ; then he carried them to the mill ; 
then he emptied them to be ground in an imaginary mill ; 
meantime the water flowed along the millrace ; then it 
fell on the wheel, the wheel turned, the mill ground the 
corn, the flour was sifted, the flour put into sacks, etc., 
OU. coe 

Perception of the reiation of succession in time, percep- 
tion of the relation of means to an end—these are the 
instruments of logic with which Nature has provided 
childhood ; these are the Joom and shuttle which elaborate 
the marvelous web of language, and by it the individu- 
ality of each one of us. 

Let us keep well before us these three articles of the 
natural method—relationship of succession in time, rela- 
tionship of means to an end, and the incubation. Let us 
place these carefully on one side ; they should form also 
the basis of our artificial system. : 

I had therefore at last discovered the logic of Nature, 
the logic of the little child. What alight it threw upon 
all my learned proceedings ! 

The child had proceeded from one ‘‘ complex” percep- 
tion to another ‘“‘ complex” perception, and I from one 
abstract word to another abstract word, from one ab- 
stract phrase to another abstract phrase. The child had 
transformed its perceptions into conceptions, and I had 
travestied the living word in characters purely typo- 
graphic. The child sets its conceptions in order in its 
mind, and 1 disposed the letters of words inmyeye. I 
had therefore taken exactly the opposite course to that of 
Nature. I had worked on asystem exactly contrary to 
Nature’s; and thus I had arrived at a point which Nature 
never approaches. 

My intuition could not rest simply here. I could not 
but remark that the child, in going from one fact to an- 
other fact, proceeded not from one word to another word, 
but from one sentence to another sentence. This was a 
revelation of the highest importance, which condemned 
the ancient system, together with the course of declen- 
sions and dictionary, and opened out to pedagogic science 
a new path with a new horizon. 

In the school of Nature the child does not spell; never 
does it spell isolated words. It knows, understands, 
enounces nothing but complete sentences. 
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The child, going from act to act, articulated either aloud 
or softly to himself the expression of this act; and this 
expression was necessarily the verb. This was the last 
revelation (or the last but one), and perhaps the most im- 
portant. 

How shall [ trace what this revelation wasto me? The 
verb! Why, it was the soul of the sentence. The verb 
was the foundation upon which the child, little by little, 
built up his sentence. The verb was the germ from which, 
piece by piece, sprang and blossomed forth the sentence 
itself. The verb! Why, when we have this element of 
the sentence we have all; when this is lacking we have 
nothing. The verb! This, then, was the link by which 
the child attached sentence to sentence, perception to 
perception, conception to conception. 

The verb appeared to us as the pivot or axis of the lin- 
guistic method practiced by Nature. This sole insight 
contained in the germ a whole revelation in the art of 
teaching languages. 

I had now in my hands all the elements and all the prin- 
ciples of a system ; but I had not yet the system itself. 
What was needed? A simple generalization, and this 
generalization was made at once. I said: ‘*The same 
process which the child had used to express and translate 
his perception and then his conception of the mill must 
have already been employed by him to express all that he 
knew of the world and all the things that are therein.” 

It was at this moment that I began to perceive that to 
learn a language was to translate into this language not 
Ollendorf, not Goethe, not Virgil, not Homer, but the vast 
book of our own individuality. Now, this book is com- 
posed of a multitude of chapters analogous to the episode 
of the mill. To learn German, then, what I had to do was 
to reconstruct the whole of my individuality, to form it 
anew piece by piece, to take again one by one all my per- 
ceptions and treat them exactly as does the little child. 
I counted approximately these groups, and I saw that 
there might be some 50 of them. 

But had I really yet seen everything? Was the whole 
language really comprised within the 50 or 60 chapters, 
however large they might be, that I had now enumerated 
to myself ? 

In a language were there not also two languages, one 
language for external facts and another language for in- 
ternal facts ? 

In the spoken scene of the mill I had, as a matter of 
fact, noticed two languages. 

At every moment the child interposed in his story or his 
action expressions or reflections such as the following: 
“That's all right !—now, then !|—there you are !—that’s 
it !—that’s fine |—I thirik that I should like to 

.—I think I'd better ._I'm going to try to 
. ” etc., etc. 

I discovered a second source of language in the depths 
and in the secret energies of the human mind itself. 

In order better to understand these myself, I gave them 
distinct names. That which translated the facts of the 
external world I termed ‘objective language.” That 
which translated the facts and operations of the soul I 
termed ‘‘subjective language.” But every subjective 
locution was applied to, was connected with, an objective 
fact, and had some relation to this fact. I thought, there- 
fore, to define it by terming it ‘‘ relative phrase.” 

In Nature the two languages progressed side by side, 
developing themselves harmoniously, one gearing or work- 
ing into the other. No sooner does a fact of the external 
world present itself than immediately the mind takes pos- 
session of it and judges it. What had to be done, there- 
fore, was to invent some connection, some gearing at least 
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equally practical with that of Nature, and this was found 
in the language of metaphor. 

I had started from the system of the objective language. 
I had returned thereto by way of the symbolical lan- 
guage. The voyage round the linguistic world was 
achieved ; the circle was perfect ; the vision seemed com- 
plete. 


Having thus mastered in hisown mind the rationale 
of learning a language, he returned to Germany in 
order to apply his principles. Here is his account of 
his experiment and his triumph : 

I started again for Berlin, for it had been sufficiently 
demonstrated to me that it was by the living voice that a 
language was transmitted, and never by books or by soli- 
tary studies. A little child, more clever in this than all 
the doctors of the university, had proved to me that the 
veritable receptive organ of language was the ear, and not 
the eye. 

I boarded and lodged with an excellent family of Saxon 
origin, and at my particular request the children were 
given pver to my charge. Their greatest desire had al- 
ways been to learn French ; there was, therefore, an'ex- 
change of services between us. We established ourselves 
round a table, and we began the study of the series such 
as I had conceived after the episode of the mill. 

The grammar, the roots, the dictionary, together with 
Ollendorf and Robertson, were pitilessly banished from 
our table. 

From the second day I felt I was on the right road. 
Not only was the work deliciously easy — easy, in fact, as 
a game — but that which we assimilated in an hour was 
prodigious ; and once entered by way of the ear, it was 
imprinted upon the memory, and never afterward became 
effaced. My sense of hearing was not long in recovering 
its pristine vigor, and this vigor often surprised even 
myself. After an hour of conversation I was able to 
repeat, without making a mistake in a single word, a 
series of ten or fifteen pages — 300 or 400 sentences — and 
my young hosts could do as much in French. 

At the end of a week I began to comprehend ordinary 
conversations. My tongue spontaneously became loos- 
ened, and, like the child, spontaneously I began to speak. 
Like the child, I found words, and the correct words, to 
say all that I wished. Like the child, too, and intuitively, 
I applied the grammar, and my speeches all at once lost 
the sad property of making everybody laugh. In short, 
at the end of two months ‘I dreamt in German.” 

A fortnight after, in a philosophical bout at the univer- 
sity —‘‘in disputatione philosophicé ”—I made a speech in 
German. The subject proposed (I can never forget it) 
was the comparison of the formula of Descartes, ‘‘ Je 
pense, donc je suis,” with the formula of Hegel, ‘‘ Das 
reine Nichts und das reine Sein sind identisch.” After a 
long and lively debate (in German, be it understood), the 
French student was proclaimed victor. I knew German ! 

I have had it said to me, and others will doubtless say 
it again, ‘‘ But your long work previously must have been 
of considerable assistance to you, possibly even without 
your being aware of it yourself.” Reader, be not deceived 
in this respect. 

This anterior work had, on the contrary, hindered me 
—hindered me to the utmost extent, and this for two 
reasons : the first, because it had completcly falsified my 
pronunciation ; the second, because there was not a 
single verb in the whole language to which I did not 
attribute a meaning quite other than its true one. So 
that I had a double task to execute—first to forget, after- 
ward to relearn; and the latter was by no means the 





most difficult and troublesome of the two. But beyond 
this, my little friends, who had not suffered the penance 
either of grammar or of dictionary, at the end of three 
months dreamt in French as easily as did their tutor in 
German. 

Having thus ma:tered the language and learnt to 
dream in German in three months, he proceeds to 
explain his method in detail, and declares that if all be 
followed strictly the dullest child who can enjoy a 
game can attain a like success. 

HOW TO TEACH A LANGUAGE. 

I have now summarized the first sixty pages of a 
volume of over three hundred. The remaining two 
hundred odd pages are devoted to the practical expo- 
sition of the method, with illustrations and examples. 
He divides his subject into three chapters, dealing 
with the three great divisions of language, which he 
thus defines : 

The objeciive language is the expression of the phe- 
nomena perceived by us in the exterior world. 

The subjective language is the expression of the play of 
the faculties of the soul. 

The figurative language is the expression of the purely 
ideal, that is, of the abstract idea by means of symbols 
borrowed from the exterior world. ‘ 

He insists that no language can be learned from 
books alone, and that no one should ever allow his 
eye to rest on a word until his ear has heard the pro- 
nunciation and his eye has seen the picture of the idea 
which it expresses. 

Subjoined is the first series in seven languages. 

The incident chosen is one of the simplest and most 
familiar. The opening of a door seems to supply but 
little material for mental pictures. But in the series 
it is broken up into eleven distinct acts, each with its 
appropriate picture. Messrs. Elliott and Fry were 
kind enough to photograph my youngest boy Jack in 
the various phases of this exercise, so that we have 
here the picture and the verbal description in seven 
languages. 

I purposely refrain from entering upon the method 
of teaching the subjective language with its relative 
phrases, nor do I say a word about the figurative 
language or the grammar. For these things you must 
go to the book. The same fundamental principle is, 
however, applied throughout—the principle of the 
series of actions with its natural and consecutive or- 
der, together with representation of the actual scene 
in the mind’s eye. 

M. Gouin does not exactly propose that it should be 
made a penal offense to allow any student to see a 
foreign word before he hears it and masters both its 
significance and its pronunciation, but he strongly 
inclines that way. And with cause. 

As I was busy with this article I came upon an 
essay inthe March Forum, by Mr. Clarence King, 
which expresses the scientific argument in favor of 
learning languages by the ear even more forcibly 
than it is stated by M. Gouin. Mr. King says: 


EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE. 


By way of illustrating our wretched inverting of the 
natural processes of youthful development, I may cite the 
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Engiish.... 1 walk towards 06 door. walk I draw near to the door... drawnear I get to the door............... get to 
Latin. Ad ostium pergo.... Ostium appropinquo....... appropinquo Ad ostium advenio advenio 
Italian.... Vado alla porta... 7 Mi avvicino alla porta..... miavvicino Arrivo alla porta.. . arrivo 
French.... Je marche vers la porte. - marche Je m’approche dela porte m’approche J’arrive @ la porte. . arrive 
German... = schreite auf die Thiir ‘ Ich néthor -e mich der Thiir niéhere mich Ich komme bei der Thiir an... komme an 
oon wr eite zu 
Spanish. ye ow hacia Ta puert: Me aproximo de la puerta me aproximo Llego 4 la puerta ... lego 
Norwe, gian Jeg gaar henimod Doeren gaar Jeg nermer mig Deren.. nermer mig Jeg kommer til Doren. kommer 


put out I take hold of the handle...... take hold 


i : o . { stretch out my arm. 
Paglish.... . I stop at the door. stop stretch o a ‘Ansam apprehendo. ..+. apprehendo 


Ad ostium subsisto. subsisto Bracchium extendo. 
Italian. Mi fermo alla porta .. mi fermo Stendo il braccio stendo Prendo Ay lia Aelia porta prendo 
French.... Je m'arréte a la porte......... m’arréte J‘allonge le bras. avance Je prends la seeeeveee DrOndS 
German Ich bleibe bei der Thir stehen bleibestehen Ichstrecke den Arm aus. strecke aus Ich fasse den y 
Spanish... Me paro cerca de la puerta... me paro Alargo el brazo. alargo Tomo la Sy ome DRS 
Norwegian Jeg standser ved Doeren...... standser Jeg udstrakker Armen.. udstrakker Jeg tager rgrebet..... 
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TO LEARN A LANGUAGE IN SIX MONTHS. 





English.... I turn the handle........... turn 
Latin...... Ansam torqueo............. torqueo 
Italian.... Girola maniglia della porta. giro 


French.... Je tourne la poignée........ tourne 
German... Ich drehe den Griff um..... drehe um 
Spanish... Volteo la empufiadura...... volteo 
Norwegian Jeg dreier Deergrebet om.. dreier 





English. The door turns on itshinges.. turns 
Latin... Cardinibus vertitur ostium.. vertitur 
Italian . ” porta gira sui suoi cardini gira 
French.. rte tourne sur ses gonds tourne 


German bie han dreht sich auf den 
. ... dreht sich 
Spanish. La “puerta gira ‘sobre suz 


see eeeeeee 


gozmn Sees peebads yas eee 
Deren “dreler sig paa sine 


Vorweg. 
Heongsler..........s.s0.000.. Greier sig 





I pull the door...... . pull 
Ostium adduco....... v6 Raduc 0 
Tiro la porta..... .. tiro 

Je tire la porte . tire 

Ich ziehe die Thiir ieran.... ziehe an 


Halo la puerto............... halo 
Jeg trakker Dergrebet mig trakker 





The door turns on its hinges.. turns 
Cardinibus vertitur ostium. . vertitur 
La porta gira sui suoi cardini gira 
La porte tourne sur ses gonds tourne 
Die Thiir dreht sich auf den 
RMIT, cckavcdscccsccvosssss GRONCMCH 
Seerta gira sobre suz 
ZOZNES......4. ‘ # 
Doren dreier sig paa ‘sine 
Heengsler........sseeeeeeeee+ Greier sig 


. gira 
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The door moves.... .. Moves 








Sequitur ostium... . adduco 
La porta cede .. cede 

La porte céde ... céde 

Die Thiir gibt nach........... gibt nach 
La puerta cede .......... .os. Cede 


Doren giver efter..... . giver efter 











let go 
dimitto 
Lasciola montane della ore lascio 


I let go the door handle...... 
Ostii ansam dimitto.......... 


Je lache la poignée............ léche 
Ich lasse den rift Mibavcccces lasse los 

Suelto la empuafidura........ suelto 

Jeg slipper Dergrebet..... . slipper 
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study of language. Human speech, although appearing 
late in the line of biological history, is of hoary antiquity 
as compared with written language, and still more ancient 
than the use of written language as a mode of educa- 
tion. Speech is a method of preducing certain vibrations 
of the atmosphere, or sound waves, whose direct appeal 
tothe brain of man is through sympathetic vibrations 
within the ear, and a transmission by a system of afferent 
nerves of the detail of such waves inward to those parts 
of the brain which are the seat of apprehension of such 
phenomena. Therefore language has, primarily, nothing 
to do with any other sense than hearing. Reflect that 
animal sensitiveness to sound waves preceded by vast 
geological periods the appearance of man on earth, and 
that the road from animal brain to animal brain by sound 
waves had become the one familiar method of Nature. 
Man, when he came upon the scene, found himself with 
ears well developed, and when he finally gibbered into 
articulate speech, the nervous pathway from ear to brain 
was all ready for his use. It was only when advancing 
development made desirable the permanent recording of 
speech that written language was gradually and haltingly 
produced. Nature had perfected a universal aerophone 
over which the transmission and apprehension of sound 
were of consummate perfection. Man, ages and ages 
later, made the written sign-picture or letter which 
reaches the brain only through the eye. Now, the brain- 
work required to receive through the eye the purely arti- 
ficial conventionality of letters and convert them into the 
sound conception for which language stands is enormously 
greater and more complex than the auricular process 
which the geological ages have reduced to the last expres- 
sion of ease. 

The ear method of language intercommunication, first 
in order of historic origin, is infinitely easier to acquire 
than the eye method ; yet in a vast majority of cases 
language study is transferred from the first decade of life 
—stage of development and freshness of ear then com- 
bining to make it easy—to the second decade, stage of de- 
velopment and the book method then combining to make 
it excessively difficult. And this singular inversion of 
natural order and method involves a second inversion, 
which is the utterly anachronistic use of grammar. Class- 
ical grammar has stunted generations and prevented them 
from learning any classics ! 

The people to teach languages are not university facul- 
ties, but home instructors, who, if they were required, 
would make children talk in Greek and Latin as fluently 
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at ten as they now speak French and German. What is 
true of modern tongues is equally true of Greek, which 
some dolts still call a dead language. In two generations 
it would be possible to have every well-educated child 
speak French, German, and Greek or Latin by the age of 
ten, and that without weariness. Plenty of Russian 
children do quite as much now. The putting youths of 
fifteen to work at learning a language is putting them to 
bite on a rubber ring. 

To acquire a language perfectly, says M. Gouin, 
needs only 900 hours. In 900 hours, say 300 lessons of 
three hours each, you can acquire not only 10,000 
words, but these words compounded into 100,000 sen- 
tences, and you will have mastered not only the whole 
language, but much science and history besides. But 
the ordinary man does not want to master a whole 
language. To know enough French to feel at home 
in France, to be able to go about Paris without ever 
being at a loss to understand what is said in the street, 
or in the café, or on the railway, to read a French 
newspaper with ease and talk with French accent—all 
this Mr. Swan maintains can be acquired thoroughly 
in six months’ lessons of two hours each. 

It is easy to say a thing can be done, but less easy 
to prove it. So by way of demonstration I have of- 
fered Mr. Swan—or rather M. Bétis, his collabora- 
teur—my family to experiment upon. Here are five 
children—excluding the youngest, who is now learn- 
ing her own language in Nature’s own method. If 
they can be taught French in six months I will be 
well content. They have been learning it—the elder 
ones, at least—for some years without being at home 
in it;; and the youngest, Jack, has not even begun. 
They vary from seventeen to eight—four boys and 
one girl, the latter aged twelve. They began on M. 
Gouin’s system after Easter, and if by October they 
can talk with good accent and with ease in French, 
Mr. Swan will have proved his case, and I shall be 
ready to admit that he has some ground for believing 
that the Series system of using the ear only to learn 
with, and confining the eye to the duty of seeing pict- 
ures of the idea which the sound of the words conveys 
to the ear, may yet revolutionize pedagogy. It is 
about time it was revolutionized. 
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OUR NATIONAL CONVENTIONS. 


URAT HALSTEAD makes a readable chap- 

ter in the Cosmopolitan for June on the sub- 

ject of ‘‘ Our National Political Conventions,” which 

he looks at retrospectively. Our American conven- 

tion differs essentially from the English article in the 

publicity which we court, in the huge crowds of 

spectators, whose boisterous participations in the pro- 
ceedings are an unfailing feature. 

“The Wigwam at Chicago, made famous by the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln, was the first of the 
immense wooden houses built or adapted for national 
conventions, and the first in which liberal space was 
granted the press, and the telegraph instruments 
were introduced to recite to the whole country his- 
tory as it is made. The architect of the Wigwam 
had in mind a theatre, and the convention was on 
the stage, while the press held the place of the orches- 
tra. The spectators did not neglect any chance to 
express themselves, and their prodigious shouting 
was a novelty which tried the nerves of the veterans. 
If ever before audiences were so demonstrative they 
must have been in the Roman amphitheatres, and it 
is not difficult to imagine some of the delegates ap- 
pearing in the character of gladiators. It was sev- 
eral times remarked that it would never do to under- 
take to clear the galleries, for the probabilities were 
if such an order were given the galleries would clear 
the stage.” 

National conventions are assembled to get through 
business, and that rapidly. Their proceedings are 
not graced with the ornate periods and flowery elo- 
quence which in Congress charm the lady spectators 
and interrupt work. No essay reading is allowed. 
‘Rarely has a convention been in session over a 
week. The rule is to meet on Tuesday and adjourn 
sine die on Friday, and only the most momentous 
contests detain a convention over Sunday.” 

Mr. Halstead describes the delicate task of naming 
‘favorite sons,” the eccentric orbits in which the 
work of the gathering runs, and the electric condition 
of the mental atmosphere, with the wild stampedes 
which often take place. ‘‘ When proceedings are 
long drawn out there is a magnetic sense of an im- 
mense irritability, and when this becomes clearly 
perceptible it is always evident that a crisis is at 
hand. The convention gets into an executive mood 
and intolerant. Delays exasperate. The common- 
place ways and means and men must be wiped out. 
The pressure upon delegations to make breaks be- 
comes unendurable. Every one understands that 
whatever is to be soon must be. The friends of the 
several candidates cling close together just as they 
are about to abandon themselves to the as yet undis- 
covered torrent which is to bear them to ruin or to 
fortune. The energies of the schemers become agoniz- 
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ing. The few are cool, the many mad. The air is 
charged with a tempest. The mood of the 
convention is to complete its work. The chairman 
‘The secretary will proceed with the call.’ 


says, 
There is a portentous change. In a flash there is a 
visible destiny. The storm breaks. That which was 
to be is.” 


REASONS FOR AND AGAINST THE CONTINU- 
ANCE OF REPUBLICAN CONTROL. 
IRST place in the North American Review for 

June is given to a discussion of ‘‘ The Harrison 
Administration,” by three United States Senators, 
Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts ; J. N. Dolph, of 
Oregon, and A. H. Colquitt, of Georgia. 

What the Harrison Administration Has 
Accomplished. 

Senator Dawes is extreme in his praise of the 
present administration and endorses without quali- 
fication its methods and achievements. Reviewing 
the work of the administration, he says: ‘The 
foreign intercourse of the nation has encountered an 
unusual number of delicate and difficult questions, 
all of which have been treated with signal ability and 
wisdom. And there remains, as far as is known, no 
unsettled question that can disturb our peaceful 
relations with any of the nations of the earth. Our 
diplomacy was never in abler hands. Its achieve- 
ments, from the Samoan complication, bequeathed by 
its predecessor, to ‘the Behring Sea arbitration, its 
greatest triumph, with which this its third year 
closes, form an unbroken series of signal successes. 
Treaties with Germany, with France, and with Spain, 
the Italian imbroglio at New Orleans, the Chilian 
complication, and a series of commercial treaties, to 
be considered in another connection, have lodged in 
theState Departmentimperishable proof of diplomatic 
ability unequaled in recent history. The nation is 
stronger in its foreign relations, and its rights on the 
high seas and in foreign jurisdictions are more strictly 
enforced and more cordially respected than when the 
portfolio of State came under its present control. 

“Tf the Treasury, from the nature of the duties de- 
volving upon it, furnishes a less brilliant record than 
the State Department it has yet been no less safe in 
the management of our finances. No wild experi- 
ments with our monetary system have shaken pub- 
lic confidence or disturbed values. Business through- 
out the country has reposed on the faith it has 
placed in the methods and movements of those who 
have had in their keeping the keys of the Treasury 
vaults. Its secretaries have treated with those engaged 
in the great business enterprises of the country, not as 
enemies, but as promoters, helpers, stimulators of 
lawful business. They have never tampered with the 
currency, nor sought by any legerdemain to make 
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seventy cents count a hundred and gain the differ- 
ence ; but they have met all honest demands with 
honest dollars. 

‘The other Departments have been in equally able 
hands. The Navy De, artment has sprung into new 
life, and with the vigor of a strong man has taken hold 
of itself and has shaken the accumulated dust of 
years out of its seams. The ever increasing and mul- 
tiplied duties of the Post Office Departinent have been 
discharged in a business-like manner, never so satis- 
factorily to the public as now. Its revenues were 
never so great, nor have its expenditures, large as 
they are, ever yielded such gratifying results. So it 
has been with the Interior Department, with a wider 
range of duties than any other, increasing and becom- 
ing more complicated and perplexing. It has met 
them all with an ability equal to all its difficulties. 
In the Land Office chaos has given place to order, 
and the settler on the public domain, no longer 
regarded as a public enemy, is building his home in 
peace. In the management of the Indian Bureau the 
rights of the Indian have come to be as secure as 
those of the white man, and from the unoccupied 
lands of the reservations more than twenty millions 
of acres have been opened for settlement and divided 
into homesteads for the pioneer.” 


A Clean and Strong Administration. 


Senator Dolph regards the Harrison administration 
as clean, strong and patriotic, and Mr. Harrison him- 
self as a courageous and sagacious Chief Executive. 
‘‘Upon the great issues of the day President Harrison 
has held no uncertain position, He has, to the extent 
of his legitimate influence, aided the party in his 
efforts to redeem its pledges to the people, and sought 
to promote its principles. His appointments, made 
only after due inquiry and deliberation, have, in the 
main been highly creditable. His judicial appoint- 
ments, which have been more numerous than those 
of any other President, have been especially com- 
mendable, and highly satisfactory to the bar and the 
general public. 

‘‘Under the present administration the United 
States has had a vigorous, well-defined foreign policy 
—a policy under which the rights of the United 
States have been fearlessly and ably asserted when- 
ever the occasion required it. The prompt action of 
the administration in our controversy with Germany 
preserved the autonomy of the Samoan Islands; the 
considerate, but firm and dignified, position of the 
administration secured suitable acknowledgment and 
apology from the Chilian government for the assault 
in Valparaiso upon American sailors. By the recent 
treaty with Great Britain a peaceful solution of the 
Behring Sea controversy, which at one time threat- 
ened to involve us in war, has been happily provided 
for, and the cause of international arbitration pro- 
moted. It should be stated that President Harrison 
is entitled to full credit for these triumphs of diplo- 
macy; and, while the President and the Secretary of 
State have been in full accord, the dispatch (owing to 
the illness of Mr. Blaine, which has at times pre- 


vented his close application to business) conveying 
our ultimatum to the Chilian Government, and the 
dispatch to Lord Salisbury so admirably and forcibly 
stating our just claims to some arrangement for the 
protection of seal life until the convention had de- 
cided our claims in the Behring Sea controversy, 
were both written by the President.” 


Republican Legislation Narrow and 
Unsy mpathetic. 


Senator Colquitt is as strong in his condemnation 
of the administration as are the two Republican Sen- 
ators in their commendation of it. He attributes the 
disastrous defeat of the Republicans at the polls in 
1890 to the dissatisfaction of the people with the ad- 
ministration’s policy, which, he declares, is a ‘‘ policy 
of governing the country for the particular benefit of 
certain classes and interests, and using directly and 
indirectly all legislative and executive powers to that 
end.” 

In the Harrison administration, Senator Colquitt 
further asserts, the people have found neither sym- 
pathy nor relief. ‘‘In the struggle of labor against 
capital Republican policy and administration have 
yielded to the demands of the strong and encroached 
upon the rights of the people. By special oppor- 
tunities afforded by law, by unfair taxation, by boun- 
ties for the few, by burdens for the many, by legal- 
ized iniquities, they pursue the cruel task of squeez- 
ing money from the pockets of an impoverished peo- 
ple, from the toil, the sweat and the drudgery of the 
hard working poor. The government is no longer 
regarded as intended to protect the rights of all, but 
by class legislation to elevate the few.” 

Senator Colquitt denounces the ‘‘ McKinley Tariff,” 
reciprocity features and all, holding that the tariff 
legislation of the Fifty-first Congress was enacted in 
the interest of certain classes, ‘‘The same spirit of 
favoritism and close adherence to special interests 
has all along characterized the financial policy of the 
administration. The entire weight of its powerful 
influence has been thrown on the side of the advo- 
cates of the single gold standard, who, successful in 
demonetizing silver in 1878, have ever since been 
earnestly aggressive in their endeavors to make 
money, which they control, dear, and everything that 
money buys, cheap. In spite of the law of 1878 
which declared standard silver dollars a legal tender 
for all debts, public and private, the administration 
has continued to treat the more than 400,000,000 of 
these dollars since coined as mere token money, 
redeemable like paper money in gold, and it refused, 
with plenty of them in the treasury, to discharge a 
part of our bonded debt, preferring to continue it 
rather than pay it in silver.” 

Senator Colquitt sums up the errors of the present 
administration, as he sees them, as follows: 1, 
restrictions on commerce ; 2, burdens on agriculture : 
3, bounties to manufactures; 4, excessive taxation ; 
5, profligate expenditure of the people’s money; 6, 
contraction of the currency; 7, Federal interference 
with State elections. 











LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


The Administration a Failure. 

Of the same general import as these three political 
articles are the two in the Forum for June by Hon. 
Thomas F. Bayard and Senator George F. Hoar. 

From Mr. Bayard’s point of view the administra- 
tion has been a failure, especially in its tariff policy. 
He holds it to be the imperative duty of the Demo- 
crats to defeat the Republicans in the approaching 
presidential campaign and reduce the import duties. 
He says: ‘‘ The opportunity and duty of the National 
Democracy are clearly in view, and logically sustain 
each other. The issues framed by wise Democratic 
statesmanship in 1887 and 1888 now need only to be 
unwaveringly supported, in order to be favorably de- 
cided by the great tribunal of an aroused public 
opinion in 1892. The articulate demand of the hour 
is for the reformation and reduction of the existing 
tariff so that unnecessary taxes shall cease, and nec- 
essary taxes shall flow directly into the public treas- 
ury and not indirectly into the private coffers of 
favored classes; the establishment of a system of 
freer exchange of our agricultural and other natural 
products for the raw materials produced in foreign 
countries, whereby our manufacturers will find their 
way open to expanded markets in which they may 
profitably compete, our shipping interests will be re- 
vived, and our mercantile marine enabled to regain 
its former supremacy; and the power of monopolies 
and ‘ trusts’ will be curbed and not, as at present, as- 
sisted.” 

From Senator Hoar’s Point of View, 

‘‘Reasons for Republican Control” is the heading 
under which Senator Hoar arraigns Democratic meth- 
ods and principles, and gives cause why that party 
should be defeated in the November elections. He 
makes the charge against the Democrats that the 
motto upon which they have always acted has been 
‘‘power first and conviction afterward,” and adds: 
‘When a party is found inquiring upon what issues 
it can hope to gain power, when it avows or conceals 
its opinion for that purpose alone, especially when it 
avows one opinion in one part of the country and an- 
other in another part, that party is not fit to be 
trusted.” As regards the tariff, for instance, he as- 
serts that it will be difficult to get from the Demo- 
cratic party any clear and consistent avowal of a na- 
tional policy. ‘‘ It will denounce monopoly and declare 
itself for reform, and perhaps attack the McKinley 
bill in a few generalities. But I confidently predict 
that it will not commit itself by any declaration to 
which it can be held in regard to any single practical 
measure. It will not say to Alabama and Tennessee 
and West Virginia, ‘We are for free iron.’ It will 
not say to Maryland and Virginia, ‘We are for free 
coal.’ It is quite doubtful whether it will even vent- 
ure to say again to Ohio, ‘We are for free wool.’ 
Nor will it say to the textile manufacturers of New 
England, ‘ We are for free woolens.’ ” 

In the opinion of Senator Hoar it would he hazard- 
ous to intrust the power to the Democrats at this time. 
‘*No man can tell, if the Democratic party should be 
successful in the coming election, what is to be the 
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extent of the changes in the tariff it will attempt to 
bring to pass, or upon what principle the new legisla- 
tion of the country upon that subject is to be based. 
If there be an attempt at a radical change in the tariff 
the quiet of the country is to be disturbed until the 
new legislation is perfected. There must be, there- 
fore, a certain disturbance in all business. No manu- 
facturing or commercial industry will be safe.” 





THE PERILS OF REELECTING PRESIDENTS. 


HE sum and substance of Hon. Dorman B. 

Eaton’s article in the June Forum on ‘“ The 

Perils of Reélecting Presidents ” is contained in the 
following paragraph : 

“A President with no strong party or personal 
interest in the election of his successor can approach 
it with calm fidelity to his great trust. If he be 
more a partisan than a patriot, he will use his vast 
powers more for his party than his country. If the 
candidate of the President’s party be the President’s 
favorite, the public interests are quite sure to suffer. 
Make the President himself the candidate of his 
party for the succession, and the two most powerful 
of all human motives—that of personal selfishness 
and that of party zeal and hate—are combined 
against fidelity to the public interests. Only the 
most saintly of men and the noblest of patriots, when 
thus contemplating their own reélection, can have 
the sense of duty needed for controlling the selection 
and conduct of more than a hundred thousand 
officers — subordinate to the President — in the inter- 
est of the public rather than that in their own 
reélection. In theory, nothing seems wiser than to 
make a second presidential term dependent upon the 
people’s judgment of the first. In practice, nothing 
is more dangerous than to make the hope of such a 
term a temptation to Presidents to fill all these places 
with electioneering politicians in aid of such reélec- 
tions.” 

A SINGLE TERM OF SIX YEARS. 

As one might infer from the paragraph quoted, 
Mr. Eaton beiieves that the President should not 
hold office longer than a single term. He would, 
however, extend the term to six years. A single 
term of six years would be long enough, he thinks, 
to permit any administrative policy to be fairly 
tested. ‘It would not too much restrain the free- 
dom of the people or the chances of a new experi- 
ment in policy. It can hardly be claimed that 
through a six years’ term political life would lose 
more than some part of its excessive activity. This 
period of service is midway between the shortest ever 
proposed and the longest ever tolerated for our Presi- 
dents. The average length of service for each person 
elected as President — before the one in office — had 
no death prevented, would have been five years and 
eight months.” 

The adoption of the single term system, it is held, 
would be greatly in the interest of a more efficient 
civil service. Under such a system the President 
would at least be without a self-interest in making 
his appointments to office. 
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REFORM OUR NATURALIZATION LAWS. 


HE subject of naturalization is discussed in the 
June Forum by Mr. John Bassett Moore, Pro- 
fessor of International Law in Columbia College, 
who suggests various ways in which our naturaliza- 
tion laws might, in the interest of good citizenship, 
be revised. First, he thinks it would be expedient to 
require the petition for admission to citizenship to be 
filed and notice to the district attorney given from 
three to six months prior to the hearing, in order that 
ample time for inquiries here or abroad may be 
afforded. 

He offers besides the following suggestions: 1. 
The record of naturalization should substantially fol- 
low the form of the petition. Under the present 
methods only a mere record that John Smith ap- 
peared and produced certain proof is kept. 2. The 
record should state under what provision of law the 
naturalization was effected. 38. There should be 
established at Washington a bureau of naturaliza- 
tion, in which duplicates of all recorded naturaliza- 
tion proceedings should be deposited and indexed. 
This would enable the Secretary of State to easily 
furnish authenticated copies of such records should 
they be desired. 4. Provision should be made for 
vacating the record of a naturalization illegally ob- 
tained. If a diplomatic or consular representative 
discovering a certificate to be fradulent, retains it, 
there is nothing at present to prevent the holder from 
obtaining a new certificate and trying his chances 
with another representative, or from afterwards ex- 
ercising in the United States rights of citizenship 
which his government has denied him abroad. 5. 
Provision should be made for the forfeiture of 
naturalization where it is fraudulently obtained and 
used for the purposes of foreign residence. Cases are 
exceedingly numerous in which persons immediately 
on obtaining certificates of naturalization return to 
their original country and remain indefinitely, if 
they are not either expelled or denied protection. 


THE FALL IN SILVER; ITS CAUSE AND EFFECT. 


8 Se decline in the price of silver which has taken 

place during the last twenty years is attributed 
by Director E. O. Leech, in the June Forwm, to acts 
of demonetization in Europe and the large increase 
during this period in the production of silver. Mr. 
Leech considers also the effects produced by the de- 
cline of silver: ‘‘By far the most serious evil con- 
nected with the decline in the price of silver lies in 
the growing tendency of civilized nations to discard 
silver as a money metal of full debt-paying power 
and limit the money of ultimate redemption to gold 
alone. Gold is fast becoming, if it has not already 
become, the measure of value of all commodities and 
the basis of all commercial transactions. The disad- 
vantages growing out of this changed condition, the 
narrowing of the basis of credit and the curtailment 
of the medium of exchange, are so numerous and far- 
reaching in their results that I cannot attempt to pre- 
sent them in the space of a magazine article. Pass- 
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ing by the great question of the fall in the gold price 
of commodities, so far as such fall is due to monetary 
causes, I find that one of the most serious dangers 
which confront us is the insufficiency of the supply 
of gold as a basis of the present and prospective busi- 
ness of the commercial world and the consequent dis- 
turbances attending its accumulation and move- 
ment.” 

In Mr. Leech’s opinion there is but one remedy for the 
present monetary confusion and that is international 
bimetallism. ‘‘ To re-establish the link which formerly 
existed between gold and silver only requires the 
united action of nations of sufficient commercial in- 
fluence to maintain it successfully. If the experience 
of the last nineteen years has proven anything it is 
that the value of gold and silver depends upon the 
monetary use which is made of them. The expe- 
rience of the first seventy years of this century has 
demonstrated that both metals can be used as money 
with greater stability of values than one alone.” He 
asserts that the interests of Europe in the restoration 
of bimetallism are identical with those of this country, 
only greater in degree, 


BALLOT REFORM IN MASSACHUSETTS AND 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
HE first paper in the Annals of the American 
Academy for this quarter is an elaborate dis- 
cussion by Richard H. Dana of the ‘“ Practical Work- 
ing of the Australian System of Voting in Massachu- 
setts.” Mr. Dana, as an ardent advocate of the 
measure, defends it at every point from the specific 
and general criticisms which have been made, and 
supports his statements by carefully prepared tables 
of statistics and well-chosen examples. 
RESULTS OF THE NEW SYSTEM. 

‘* As far as Massachusetts goes, at least, all fraudu- 
lent and misleading ballots and misspelled names 
have ceased. Ballot holders are no longer needed. 
Some few candidates have circulars distributed at the 
polls, but the voters, as a rule, do not take these cir- 
culars or read them, and delivering by mail the even- 
ing before election is far the best way of reaching the 
voters. There is ample time to examine into the 
character of all candidates, as eighteen days before 
election is the latest when nominations can be made 
at the State election. So far, less money is needed by 
the parties at the elections. 

‘* Quiet, order and cleanliness reign in and about the 
polling places. I have visited precincts where, under 
the old system, coats were torn off the backs of voters, 
where ballots of one kind have been snatched from 
voter’s hands and others put in their place, with 
threats against using any but the substituted ballots ; 
and under the new system all was orderly and peace- 
able. Indeed, the self-respect in voting under the 
new system is alone worth all the extra cost ‘to the 
State. 

‘Bribery is very greatly diminished, almost alto- 
gether ceasing ; but it is too much to say it is wholly 
and permanently stopped. It probably exists now to 
a small extent, and will undoubtedly grow. -Some 
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corrupt voters are true to their corrupt bargains. 
There is also a tendency to vote for the ‘ barrel’ candi- 
dates, in order to encourage the free use of money. 
One way to bribe is said to be to bet on the result, or 
on the size of the vote, the voter to be bribed taking 
the side for which the money is spent. 

‘*Sometimes it is possible to buy in bulk and pay 
according to the result. For example, in a precinct 
of 450 voters 200 may be of one party and 200 of an- 
other, all of whom are above being bribed, and 50 
‘floaters.’ It is very easy to pay according as these 
fifty have gone as shown by the returns. 

‘* A still more certain way is to pay voters of the op- 
posite party to stay away from the polls, or not to be 
registered for voting at all.” 

So that further reforms are needed and, in Mr. 
Dana’s opinion, will be had. Civil service reform 
helps and there must be some law analogous to Eng- 
land’s limiting election expenses and obliging them 
to be published. 

As to the effects predicted for the Australian sys- 
tem, that it would be a great and increased expense, 
that it was a cumbersome, slow method bringing 
delay, that it would keep away from the polls the 
lesser educated, or if they did come that it would 
puzzle and confuse them—Mr. Dana takes up each 
point in detail and shows pretty conclusively that 
these dismal forebodings have come to naught. 


Pennsylvania’s Ballot Compromise. 


Following Mr. Dana’s paper is another in the same 
field by Charles C. Binney, who considers the Penn- 
sylavania Ballot Law, passed last year. It was es- 
sentially a compromise measure and Mr. Binney ac- 
cuses the State Senate in very plain terms of doing 
what it could to ruin and cripple this necessary 
instrument of reform. A foremost defect of the 
Pennsylvania law is in its nominating provisions. It 
is required that a nomination paper shall be. signed 
by qualified electors to the number of at least one- 
half of one per cent. of the largest entire vote cast for 
any officer elected in the State at the last election. 
This fault was the work of the Senate Committee, 
which wished to prevent all nominations but those of 
the two leading parties. 

‘* Another serious fault in the law concerns the 

treatment of nominations defectively made. Pro- 
vision is made for the filing of objections and for the 
hearing of all questions raised by them, but not for 
the correction of such errors as may be decided to 
exist.” 
The third fault relates to the arrangement of 
names on the ballot. Instead of the method adopted 
in the true Australian system, ‘‘ the names of all can- 
didates nominated by the majority party are first to 
be printed in one column, then those of other parties 
in other columns, and they may be voted on either 
individually or by a single mark against the party 
name, which operates as a vote for every candidate of 
that party.” 

In the fourth place, the Pennsylvania law allows 
any voter to obtain assistance in marking his ballot 
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by simply declaring to the judge of election that he 
needs it. 

The law also does not allow the public to be present 
at the counting of votes —a serious defect — nor does 
it provide for the proper identification of voters. 

Only part of the benefits of the Australian system 
will be realized by Pennsylvania under this com- 
promise method, but Mr. Binney looks forward to an 
early further advance on the way of reform. 





THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. 


ON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT describes in the 
June Cosmopolitan ‘“‘ The Working of the De- 
partment of Labor,” of which department he is the 
Commissioner. He enumerates in general terms the 
subjects treated in the several reports of the depart- 
ment, and has a special word to say in defense of the 
work done in collecting statistics of marriage and 
divorce. This proceeding has been severely criticised 
on the ground that it is a subject utterly foreign to 
labor questions, and at first thought this plea seems 
specious. But, says Mr. Wright, ‘“‘ Congress found 
the Department of Labor the only one connected with 
the government having the proper machinery for 
carrying out its purposes, and further, if there is any 
subject in which labor should be actively interested 
and which concerns the happiness of the workingman, 
it is the sacredness and the permanency of home rela- 
tions. Tomy own mind, the report upon marriage 
and divorce is as thoroughly—although on the first 
appearance somewhat remotely—essential to labor in 
all its interests as any reports upon wages or cost of 
living.” 

The Commissioner gives it as his opinion, too, for 
the benefit of those who urge that the department 
agitate special reforms and assume constructive 
powers, that it must be an informational and educa- 
tional bureau, not an autocratic cure-all. ‘‘ Whose 
idea of reform should be adopted, of what proposi- 
tions should it [the department] become the propo- 
gandist, and to what extent should it argue for or 
against the platforms of this or that party or organi- 
zation? It seems to me,” says Mr. Wright, “ that all 
men who comprehend the value of accurate knowl- 
edge must see at once that for the department to enter 
upon such a course would result in its immediate 
abolition.” It is surely a vital necessity to lay every 
safeguard against the possibility of partisan intru- 
sion in this work. And this is quite as true of the 
twenty-seven State bureaus as of the Federal office. 


AN excellent account of St. Louis, the carnival city 
of America, appears in Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly for June. An Autumnal Festivities Asso- 
ciation has been formed with the object of raising a 
million dollars to be spread over three years’ festivi- 
ties and for the general aid and advancement of the 
town. Six hundred thousand dollars have already 
been subscribed, and it is expected that 250,000 vis- 
itors will visit St. Louis during the six weeks which 
will be given up for the enjoyment. 
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THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 
By One of the Six Hundred. 
N R. JAMES KNOWLES may be congratulated 

! upon having secured for the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury for May a very vivid battle piece from the pen 
of one of those who took part in the famous charge 
of the Light Brigade at the battle of Balaklava. Mr. 
J. W. Wightman, late of the 17th Lancers, was one 
of those who rode through the valley of death. That 
he survived to tell his tale is wonderful indeed, for 
from the account which he gives of the battle he 
seems to have been pretty well knocked to bits be- 
fore he was taken prisoner by the Russians. On 
riding into the fray he got a musket bullet through 
the right knee and another in his shin, while his 
horse had three bullets in the neck. Just as his horse 
leaped the Russian battery a shell burst right over 
his head with a crash that almost stunned him. 
When he rode back on the return his horse was 
wounded in the shoulder. After riding through the 
Russian Hussars he came under the fire of the Rus- 
sian infantry, and then what happened he records as 
follows : ‘‘ My horse was shot dead, riddled with bul- 
lets. One bullet struck me on the forehead, another 
passed through the top of my shoulder; while, 
struggling out from under my dead horse, a Cossack 
standing over me stabbed me with his lance once in 
the neck near the jugular, again above the collar 
bone, several times in the back, and once under the 
short rib; and when, having regained my feet, I was 
trying to draw my sword, he sent his lance through 
the palm of my hand.” 

Notwithstanding all his many wounds he survived, 
and the Cossacks hauled him along by the tail of his 
coat. When he got upon his feet they drove their 
lance butts into his back to stir him up. He could 
barely limp with his shattered knee. A comrade who 
had been shot through the back of the head by a 
bullet, which cost him his life in a few days, carried 
him on his back. When they reached the Russian 
camp they were well taken care of, and they left 
Russia with considerable regret. His account of the 
famous charge is more interesting for the graphic 
pictures which it gives of war than for its historical 
importance. Just before the fatal order was given 
to charge, the regimental butcher came up at a gallop, 
in his white canvas smock frock and his canvas 
trousers stuck into his boots, covered with blood- 
stains, swearing that he would be d——d if he would 
be left behind his regiment and so lose the fun. Mr. 
Wightman gives Lord Cardigan very high praise. 
He says he was an ideal cavalry leader, with a stern, 
firm face, and quiet, soldierly bearing. The first in- 
cident in the charge which Mr. Wightman remem- 
bers was the death of Captain Nolan. They had 
hardly ridden 200 yards when the shell exploded 
which killed Captain Nolan. Mr. Wightman saw 
the shell explode and Nolan’s sword drop from his 
grasp, but the sword arm itself remained erect. He 
differs from Kinglake as to what happened. 

He says: ‘The sword-arm indeed remained up- 
raised and rigid, but all the other limbs so curled in 
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on the contorted trunk as by a spasm that we won- 
dered for the moment the huddled form kept the 
saddle. It was the sudden convulsive twitch of the 
bridle hand inward on the chest that caused the 
charger to wheel rearward so abruptly. The weird 
shriek and the awful face as rider and horse disap- 
peared haunt me now to this day, the first horror of 
that ride of horrors.” 

Then.the following horrible incident took place: 

‘Tt was about this time that Sergeant Talbot had 
his head clean carried off by a round shot, yet for 
about thirty yards further the headless body kept the 
saddle, the lance at the charge firmly gripped under 
the right arm.” 

As soon as the regiment began to charge, Wight- 
man’s right-hand man—John Lee—was smashed by 
ashell. ‘‘He gave my arm a twitch, and, with a 
strange smile, said, ‘Domino, chum,’ and fell out of 
the saddle. His old gray mare went galloping on for 
a bit, treading on and tearing out her own entrails as 
she galloped, until at last she dropped with a strange 
shriek.” When they reached the battery, ‘“‘ Cardigan 
was still in front, as steady as a church, but with his 
sword in the air as he turned in his saddle to shout 
the final command, ‘Steady, steady, close in.’ I saw 
Captain White go down and Cardigan disappear in 
the smoke. A shell burst over my head, and imme- 
diately I felt my horse take a tremendous leap into 
the air, in which the smoke was so thick that I could 
not see an arm’s length before me. I was through and 
beyond the Russian battery before I knew I had 
reached it.” Then came the rally of the survivors 
and the ride back, led by Corporal Morley, a great, 
rough, bellowing Nottingham man. After Wight- 
man was taken prisoner, General Liprandi came and 
spoke to them, asking them if they had not been 
primed with drink before they charged. Kirk, of the 
Lancers, stood up and said: ‘‘ You think we were 
drunk. By God! I told you if we had as much as 
smelt the barrel we would have taken all Russia by 
this time.” Asa matter of fact, none of the brigade 
had tasted drink the whole day. They left camp be- 
fore daylight, and were continuously in the field until 
they were taken prisoners. Four hundred and four 
horses out of the six hundred were killed. The scenes 
at the hospital at Simferopol were very horrible. 
Every morning five or six carts piled high with dead 
bodies passed their windows on the way to the dead 
pit. Of the thirty-six men of the Light Brigade 
taken prisoners at Balaklava only fifteen came out 
alive from captivity. Of the twelve captive Lancers 
three alone survived, of whom Wightman was one. 





In the Overland Monthly for June Mr. Thomas 
Magee calls attention to the rapid destruction of the 
forests on the Pacific slope and makes it quite clear 
that some legislative steps should be taken at once to 
preserve especially the trees on the summits of the 
Sierra Nevada mountains, whence the streams which 
supply the water for irrigation in the plains below 
take their rise. 
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LORD WOLSELEY AT HOME. 


N the Strand Magazine for May 14 Mr. Harry 
How, whose illustrated interviews have for some 
months past been the only solid feature in Mr. 
Newnes’ magazine, gives a very entertaining descrip- 
tion of Lord Wolseley’s home in Dublin. The article 
is copiously illustrated with portraits of Lord, Lady 
and Miss Wolseley, Lord Edward Cecil, and with 
views of their favorite honses, together with sketches 
of scenes in Lord Wolseley’s life. Mr. How has had 
the advantage of staying some days with Lord Wolse- 
ley at Dublin, and has made good use of his time, 
both with the camera and with his note book. The 
chief interest of the article is in the anecdotes with 
which the interview isstudded. Many of Lord Wolse- 
ley’s reminiscences have appeared in the pages of this 
review, but several are new. 
GENERAL GORDON AND MONEY. 
Lord Wolseley tells the following characteristic 
story of General Gordon : 
“Gordon left London on January 18, 1884; he 
started from my house, and when he left he said, ‘I 
pray for three people every night of my life, and you 
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are one of them.’ When Gordon went to Kartoum 
he went for God. I think Charley Gordon was one 
of the two great heroes I have known in my life. 
I have met abler men, but none so sincere. He was 
full of courage and determination, honest in every- 
thing he did or ever thought of, and totally indifferent 
to wealth. His departure for the Soudan took place 
late in the afternoon. There he stood, in a tall silk 
hat and frock coat. I offered to send him anything 
he wanted. ‘ 

*** Don’t want anything,’ he said. 

‘** But you've got no clothes !’ 

“«*T ll go as Tam!” he said, and he meant it. 

‘‘He never had any money; he always gave it 
away. I know once he had some £7,000. It all went 
in the establishment of a ragged school for boys. 

‘*T asked him if he had any cash. 

‘** No,’ was his calm reply. ‘When I left Bruséels 
I had to borrow £25 from the King to pay my hotel 
bill with.’ 

«Very well,’ I said, ‘I'll try and get you some, 
and meet you at the railway station with it.’ I went 
round to the various clubs and got £300 in gold. I 
gave the money to Colonel Stewart, who went with 
him. Gordon wasn’t to be trusted 
with it. A week or so passed by, 
when I had a letter from Stew- 
art. He said, ‘You remember 
the £300 you gave me? When 
we arrived at Port Said a great 
crowd came out to cheer Gordon. 
Amongst them was an old sheik 
to whom Gordon was much at- 
tached, and who had become poor 
and blind. Gordon got the money 
and gave the whole of it to him !’” 


HOW TO GET ON IN THE ARMY. 


Lord Wolseley says that his only 
specific for getting on in the army 
is to try and get killed on every 
4 —\ possible occasion, and if you are 
ed = not killed you are certain to get 
tae on. ‘‘ Nine out of ten men don’t 
— —know how they are going to be- 
have. You look forward with 
‘N eagerness to see what a battle is 
‘ like. I know I was longing to get 
shot at. Nerve—nerveis the great 
thing needed. The wise men who 
haven't got it give up, the fools 
stay on and come to grief. Your 
soldier may have spirit and enthn- 
siasm, but nerve beats everything 
else. Spirit is not much use when 
death is in the air, enthusiasm of 
little avail when bullets are whist- 
ling about and trying to pick you 
out from amongst all the others. 
Nerve—nothing but nerve—tells 
in the long run.” 
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A PLEA FOR CONSCRIPTION. 


Speaking of universal military service Lord Wol- 
seley thus sums up its advantages to the recruit: 

‘* You develop his physical power, you make a man 
of him in body and in strength, as the schools he had 
been at previously had made a man of him mentally. 
You teach him habits of cleanliness, tidiness, punct- 
uality, reverence for superiors, and obedience to 
those above him, and you do this in a way that no 
species of machinery that I have ever been acquainted 
with could possibly fulfill. In fact, you give him all 
the qualities calculated to make him a thoroughly use- 
ful and loyal citizen when he leaves the colors and re- 
turns home to civil life. And of this lam quite certain, 
that the nation which has the courage and the patriot- 
ism to insist on all its sons undergoing this species 
of education and training for at least two or three 
generations will consist of men and women far better 
calculated to be the fathers and mothers of healthy and 
vigorous children than the nation which allows its 
young people to grow up without any physical train- 
ing, although they may cram their heads with all 
sorts of scientific knowledge in their national schools. 
In other words, the race in two or three generations 
will be stronger, more vigorous, and therefore braver, 
and more calculated to make the nation to which they 
belong great and powerful.” 





A CONFEDERATE HERO. 
As Described by Lord Wolseley. 

N the United Service Magazine for May General 
Wolseley concludes his brilliant and appreciative 
sketch of General Forrest, whom he regards as the 
most brilliant cavalry leader of the Civil War. The 
story of his adventures, even as briefly outlined by 
Lord Wolseley, is full of romance. He was four 
times wounded, and had eighteen horses killed and 
ten others wounded under him during the war. 


. This uneducated slave-dealer fought like a knight- 


errant for the Confederate cause. He never had suf- 
ficient knowledge of soldiery to be able to drill a com- 
pany, but he showed himself a heaven-born leader of 
men, and demonstrated once more the truth of 
Napoleon’s maxim, ‘‘in war men are nothing, a man 
is everything.” 

Among his other exploits, General Forrest pursued 
a cavalry column of 2,000 strong four days and four 
nights, and ultimately captured the commander and 
1,700 of his men, although he had only 600 troopers 
under his command. Again and again he defeated 
armies twice as strong as the troops under his com- 
mand, and from the first to last never drew a single 
ration from the Confederate treasury. He knew 
everything, went everywhere, and supplied himself 
with all he wanted from the enemy. 

When he crossed the Tennessee: ‘‘ His command 
then consisted of about 10,000 mounted men, well 
provided with blankets, shoes, and other equipment, 
everything being legibly stamped with ‘ U. 8.,’ show- 
ing from whence he nad obtained them. His artil- 
lery consisted of sixteen field pieces — also taken from 


the Northern army — each drawn by eight horses. 
The train numbered 250 wagons, with six mules or 
horses each, besides fifty-four horse ambulances. He 
had himself enlisted, equipped, armed, fed, and sup- 
plied with ammunition all this force, without any help 
from his own government. For the two previous 
years he had drawn absolutely nothing from the 
Quartermaster’s or the Commissariat Departments of 
the Confederate States. Every gun, rifle, wagon and 
ambulance, and all the clothing, equipment, ammu- 
nition and other supplies then with his command he 
had taken from the Northern armies.” 

When recruits joined his colors they never had 
any arms, and Forrest would say tothem: ‘You 
must follow along here. We will have a fight pres- 
ently, and then you can get plenty of guns and 
ammunition from the Yankees.” He was never dis- 
concerted by any catastrophe, but always contrived 
to snatch a victory from the jaws of defeat. Once, 
when the battle was going on, “two messengers 
from the rear came galloping toward him in hot 
haste, hallooing out: ‘General Stanley has cut in 
behind you, has captured the rear guard battery 
and many prisoners, and has now got into General 
Armstrong’s rear.’ Equal to the occasion, and 
determined to prevent this bad news from influen- 
cing those about him, Forrest at once shouted out in 
the same tone: ‘ You say he’s in Armstrong’s rear? 
That’s whar I’ve been trying to git him all day. 
D— him! [I'l be in his rear in about five minutes ! 
Face your line of battle about, Armstrong. Push 
forward your skirmish line; crowd ’em both ways. 
T'll go to the rear brigade, and you'll hear from me 
thar directly !’ With that he galloped off at the head 
of his body guard, and before many minutes had 
elapsed they heard the well-known Confederate yell 
with which he always charged. He retook the battery 
and prisoners, capturing, in his turn, many from the 
enemy. The distinguished general who is my 
informant tells me there is not a private soldier who 
was then present who does not to this day believe 
that General Stanley fell into a trap which Forrest 
had deliberately laid for him. Forrest afterward 
admitted that at the moment he thought his whole 
command was ‘ gone up.’” 

‘* Forrest (says Lord Wolseley) possessed all the best 
qualities of the Anglo-American frontiersman.” 





In the Young Man (New York) Mr. Newman Hall 
gives some reminiscences of his early years. He be- 
gan work by serving a seven years’ apprenticeship to 
his brother, who was an editor in Kent. Office hours 
were from eight o’clock in the morning to nine o’clock 
at night. During the whole of that time Newman 
Hall began study at six o’clock in the morning, win- 
ter and summer. When fifteen he joined the Church 
and became a Sunday-school teacher, walking four 
miles every Sunday afternoon to meet his class. Soon 
afterward he began to preach in the open air to the 
hop-pickers. His first sermon was exactly ten 
minutes long. 
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THE WOMEN WARRIORS OF DAHOMEY. 


HE recent French operations in West Africa 
have called into existence a number of articles 
on Dahomey past and present in the current French 
periodicals, the most interesting among them being 
“The Military Forces of Dahomey,” in the Revue Sci- 
entifique of April 23, and ‘‘The Attack on Kotonou, 
March 4, 1890,” in the Revue Bleue of April 30, both 
by M. Jean Bayol. The former article is a study of 
the whole military organization of Dahomey, while 
the description of the attack on Kotonou two years 
ago illustrates very forcibly the art of warfare, with 
its defects, as practiced by the Dahomeyans, M. Bayol 
having been one of the Europeans at Kotonou on the 
night of the attack. 

M. Bayol estimates the number of regular soldiers 
who live by warfare at Abomey and in the various 
camps on the north and west frontiers in times of 
peace at ten thousand to twelve thousand, and the 
other contingents raised in different parts of the 
kingdom at ten thousand men. In any case, he is 
sure that the Dahomeyan army at the present moment 
does not exceed twenty-two thousand men. 

THE AMAZONS. 

In his palace the King of Dahomey is guarded by 
an army of women, whom travelers have called 
Amazons. In Dahomey they are called Minos, 
familiarly wives of the king, but this name is still 
less appropriate than that of Amazons, for these 
female soldiers are bound to a life of celibacy, and 
might more correctly be designated vestal warriors. 
This Pretorian Guard has often distinguished itself 
in battle, and no soldier ever had greater or more un- 
daunted courage than have these women, whose 
every thought is one of conflict. They are recruited 
from the children of the chiefs, or from the young 
girl captives in the service of the king’s wives. Their 
dress consists of a vest without sleeves, very short 
trousers, and a cap on which is embroidered an alli- 
gator or some other animal. The Amazons live in 
the different palaces of the king at Abomey, and their 
number does not exceed fifteen thousand. They are 
divided into two battalions, but both are under one 
chief, who is always a woman who has made herself 
illustrious by her exploits. This guard keeps by the 
side of the king in his expeditions, and only marches 
against the enemy on the express orders of the mon- 
* arch. 

The Dahomeyans have no cavalry. Only the im- 
portant chiefs are allowed a horse, and the number 
of horses does not exceed thirty. They are mostly 
small, weak animals, and the art of horsemanship is 
absolutely unknown. The chief sits on a little mat- 
tress placed on the back of the animal, and slaves 
support him during the march. The Amazons have 
no horses. 

MANCEUVRES, 


All the military education which the Dahomeyan 
soldier receives he has to pick up from his compan- 
ions. He only needs to know how to charge and 
fire his gun, and the ‘‘annual customs” give him 
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opportunities of otherwise familiarizing himself with 
his arms. But in warfare firearms are not in favor ; 
the Dahomeyan soldier then rather relies on his 
knife and his aglopo. The long marches and the 
continued dancing develop his physical strength. 
At the grand festival the soldiers dance before 
the king, promising him victory in all his future 
wars. The Amazons are very jealous of their 
male rivals ; they go through the same exercises, and 
in their war songs they tell their master that he is 
stronger than a lion, and that with him nothing is im- 
possible ; they vow that they will conquer his ad- 
versaries and devour their guns, and these declama- 
tions naturally please his Dahomeyan Majesty greatly. 
THE DEFENSES OF DAHOMEY. 

Dahomey proper considers itself invincible. Among 
its natural defenses may be mentioned the great for- 
ests south of the Lama, and the marshy Lama region 
itself, which it would be difficult for troops to cross, 
and which, in the rainy season especially, would pre- 
sent serious obstacles to an invading army. The 
army marches in the following order: (1) Troops 
furnished by tributary countries ; (2) slaves of Da- 
homey ; (3) regular soldiers, and (4) the Amazons and 
the royal or rear guard. The Dahomeyans carry ona 
regular war of pillage. Informed by numerous spies 
of the state of things in the village, they arrive at 
break of day and attack one point, giving out wild 
cries and firing their guns. The terrified inhabitants 
take flight} but itis only to fall into the hands of other 
hostile troops scattered on all the routes leading from 
the village. With all their bravery the Dahomeyans 
seldom attack a town which would offer any resist- 
ance, and very rarely storm one. 

THE ATTACK ON KOTONOU. 

At the end of the Franco-Dahomeyan conflict, Béda- 
zine’s army surprised Kotonou on March 4, 1890, and 
was repulsed. The army, in fact, became demoral- 
ized and fled, and the king found himself compelled 
to establish posts of Amazons on the various routes to 
stop the soldiers in their flight. A few executions, as 
terrible as they were summary, restored order in the 
royalarmy. It was the French quick-firing guns that 
had frightened the Dahomeyan soldiers, and the moral 
which the king drew from the incident was that, as 
the gods had remained mute spectators during the 
attack, he would do well to help himself. He there- 
fore ordered one thousand Snider guns from a Ger- 
man house at Togo, and since then many similar guns 
have been supplied by German houses at Whydah. It 
is estimated that about three thousand of these modern 
arms are now in the Dahomeyan army. 

NANSICA, 

Among the killed at Kotonou was Nansica, who 
had been the favorite Amazon of King Gélé-l6. She 
was the intrepid warrior who, only a short time before, 
had had the honor of inaugurating the great féte by 
cutting off the first captive’s head, and as soon as her 
task was accomplished she fell into a sort of delirium, 
waving before the silence-stricken crowd the sacred 
knife dripping with blood, while her companions took 
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up their furious dance, and the king smiled; and 
amid the enthusiastic acclamations of the future king, 
Behanzin, and the whole army they thundered forth 
their triumphal hymn: 

Dahomey, thou art master of the universe ; 

Thy daughters are more courageous than the men. 

We, the Amazons, defend our king, etc. 





THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN ARMY. 
ARPER’S has a much-illustrated article on 
‘‘The Austro-Hungarian Army,” written by 
Feldzewgmeister Baron von Kuhn. It is largely 
enumerative in character, but we quote some para- 
graphs to compare with the description of the better- 
known German army, an article on which appeared 
last month. The Kaiser of the dual Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire is the commander-in-chief and may 
declare peace and war, and, fortunately enough for 
him and his subjects, the army is, as a body, com- 
pletely unified, though its decentralized sources bring 
some anomalies in the make up of certain minor 
divisions. Everything centers in the Imperial Min- 
istry of War, divided into four sections, comprising 
fifteen departments. 
REQUIRED SERVICE. 

‘“‘The military system is based upon the required 
service of every man for twenty-four years after 
reaching his majority. The regular required service 
is as follows: 

‘*1, In the first class, ten years for the army and its 
Ersatz reserve (substitute reserve), that is, three 
years in line and seven in reserve ; ten years in the 
Ersatz reserve for those directly appointed to the 
same; twelve years for the armed force of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, that is, three years in line and nine in 
reserve ; twelve years for the marine, that is, four 
years in line, five in reserve, and three in marine 
defense. 

‘©2. In the second class (landwehr), two years after 
completion of required service in the standing army, 
or twelve for those directly appointed to the landwehr 
or its Ersatz reserve. 

‘*3, In the third class (landsturm), three years before 
entering upon the age for required service, nine years 
for all who had left the marine and the landwehr, 
twenty-one years for all who have been appointed 
directly to the landsturm.” 

NUMERICAL STRENGTH. 

A review of all forces ‘‘shows an approximate 
peace strength in the I class of 265,000 men in army, 
6,900 in navy, 2,900 in Bosnio-Herzegovinian troops, 
making a grand total of 275,000 men; in the II class 
of 10,000 men in the imperial and royal landwehr, 
17,000 in royal Hungarian landwehr. Therefore the 
grand total peace strength is 302,000 men. 

‘‘In war these figures are increased as follows: In 
the I class, 808,000 men; in the II class, 440,000 men. 
Including the members of the ITI. class (landsturm) 
that have had military training, the monarchy has 
disposition of about 2,390,000 men—six per cent. of 
the entire population.” 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


CRYPTOPHONES FOR MILITARY AND NAVAL 
PURPOSES. 
B ae Rivista di Artiglieria e Genio gives a very 
complete description, with illustrations, of the 
cryptophone, which was first designed as a scientific 
novelty by Lieutenant-Colonel Henry, of the French 
Engineers, in 1883, but which has since been perfected 
by him, with the assistance of M. Berthon, so as to be- 
come applicable to military and naval purposes. The 
apparatus, as used for field service, consists of a highly 
sensitive vibrator, with cardanic suspension, and a 
microphone suitably arranged in a pine box, which is 
buried two to three feet under the road which it is 
desired to keep watch over. The apparatus is con- 
nected by wires with the indicator at the observing 
station. The vibrator is of so sensitive a nature that it 
becomes set in action by the passage of half a dozen 
men along the road or by the vibration caused by a 
cart being driven along within a hundred yards of 
where it is placed. As soon as it begins to act it 
rings a bell, or shows a signal, at the observing sta- 
tion, whereupon the listener connects the land wires 
with those of a telephone, and can then hear dis- 
tinctly the noise made by the traffic passing over the 
road, and also tell in what direction the movement is 
taking place. The whole apparatus as fitted for field 
service is easily portable, requires no special re-ad- 
justment when shifted from place to place, and is 
comparatively cheap. 

The apparatus used for naval purposes is somewhat 
similar to that employed on land, except that special 
arrangements have to be made to keep the inside 
watertight and to equalize the internal and external 
pressures, so as not to destroy the sensitiveness of 
the vibra‘ing needle or the tension of the diaphragm. 
In the experiments carried out at Brest and Cher- 
bourg it was easy to note the regular thud of the 
screw of a vessel entering or leaving the harbor a 
mile or a mile and a quarter away. Four crypto- 
phones, costing altogether from $300 to $400, placed 
on board an ironclad would be sufficient to warn the 
ship of an approaching torpedo boat, and to indicate 
the direction in which it is traveling. The same 
instruments could also be used to announce the pres- 
ence of another ship during a fog, or could be used 
for ordinary signaling purposes between one ship 
and another for short distances. 





In the United Service Magazine for June Mr. 
George Fleming, C. B., has an article on the ‘‘ Shoe- 
ing of Army Horses, Ancient and Modern.” A com- 
plete revolution has been brought about since Tel-el- 
Kebir was fought in the shoeing of army horses. 
Instead of carrying a great lumbering field forge 
weighing twenty-one pounds in order to make articles 
weighing five pounds, the United Horse Shoe and 
Nail Company furnishes machine-made horseshoes 
and nails which enable one man to keep one hundred 
and fifty horses thoroughly shod all the year round ; 
whereas, in the old system, three men were needed to 
shoe forty horses. 
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THE NONCONFORMISTS AND MR. GLADSTONE. 


N the Contemporary Review for June Mr. Guin- 
ness Rogers explains why Nonconformists follow 
Mr. Gladstone. He first ridicules the idea that they 
are not supporters of Mr. Gladstone. There are a 
few, such as Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, who do not, 
but it is undeniable that Mr. Gladstone retains the 
confidence of the great body of Nonconformist Lib- 
erals. They believe in the old chief, and are pre- 
pared to follow him and render him a service as 
enthusiastic as it is disinterested. This is so, al- 
though Mr. Gladstone has never spoken a solitary 
word expressing sympathy with the fundamental 
principles of Nonconformity. This enthusiasm or 
worship of Mr. Gladstone is a comparatively recent 
growth. In 1865 there was much distrust and hesita- 
tion in the Nonconformist circles of London, but in 
1876 Mr. Gladstone learned to recognize the place of 
Nonconformity in national politics. Mr. Rogers is 
quite sure that it was the Bulgarian atrocities agita- 
tion that worked the miracle. 

‘“‘Up to that time he had known little of Noncon- 
formity ; indeed, all his life had been spent among 
those who viewed it rather with an aversion or in- 
difference which it would be very hard for us to 
credit but for occasional sidelights which are acci- 
dentally thrown upon it. To his surprise he found 
that these Nonconformists, whom high ecclesiastics 
regarded, to use the expressive words of one of their 
number, as ‘enemies of God and their country,’ 
were a power in the nation, and that their influence 
was used in obedience to Christian principle. As a 
statesman he could not ignore the former fact, as a 
Christian he was bound to recognize the other. It is 
to his honor that he has never forgotten those 
lessons.” 

The great secret of the confidence reposed by Non- 
conformists in Mr. Gladstone is that he is felt to be 
every inch a Christian statesman. There is in him a 
moral greatness that raises him above even the high 
level of his intellectual power. As for those who de- 
nounce Mr. Gladstone as a Jesuit in disguise, and 
marvel that Nonconformists can sympathize with a 
High Churchman, Mr. Rogers says: ‘‘ So far ascreed 
is concerned, the sympathy between them has been 
gradually declining, and it may be doubted whether 
Congregationalists of to-day are not-more attracted 
by the anti-Erastianism of the High Church party, 
and by the liberalism of Broad Churchmen, than by 
the special tenets of Evangelicals who cling to a 
Calvinism which Congregationalists have renounced, 
and to a Millennarianism which they never held, and 
who, with all their boasted love of Protestantism, 
are content to tolerate the encroachments of sacer- 
dotalism rather than peril the security of their posi- 
tion in the Established Church.” 

Mr. Rogers declares that to appeal to Nonconform- 
ists on the ground of sympathy with Protestant 
Ulster will fail, for the reason that what Noncon- 
formists object to is ecclesiastical tyranny, and they 
dislike it just as much when the tyrants call them- 
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selves Protestants as when they are Papists. As for 
the danger of persecution, Mr. Rogers says: ‘‘ Let it 
be said, however, that no Home Rule bill which 
would have any chance of receiving the support of 
English Dissenters would confer on an Irish Parlia- 
ment the power which the alarmist forecast supposes. 
If there is one point on which there may be perfect 
assurance in the midst of the uncertainty as to the 
details of the measure, it is that the rights of con- 
science will be effectually safeguarded.” 

The conclusion of the whole matter i; that from no 
section of his supporters will Mr. Gladstone receive a 
more loyal support than from Nonconformists. They 
await without anxiety the full disclosure of his new 
plan of Home Rule. 

THE WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE QUESTION IN 
ENGLAND. 


N the Contemporary Review and in the Abemarle 
Review Mrs. Fawcett indulges in some legitimate 
exultation over several of the opponents of woman’s 
suffrage at the defeat of Sir Albert Rollit’s bill in the 
British Parliament, by a no greater majority than 
twenty-three. The smallness of the majority indeed 
indicates the commencement of a new departure in 
the history of woman’s suffrage. In pointing out the 
significance of the division Mrs. Fawcett does not, 
however, repeat Mr. Labouchere’s explanation of the 
heavy vote in favor of female franchise. The division 
was declared, and it was found that in a House of 
four hundred members the bill had been thrown out 
by only twenty-three votes. Mr. Labouchere was 
heard exclaiming to all and sundry that the only won- 
der was the bill had not been carried, because, said 
he, gravely, Sir William Harcourt had been going up 
and down the lobby declaring that if it passed he 
would at once retire from public life. The tempta- 
tion was so irresistible that the only wonder was that 
the bill was not carried on the spot. Mrs. Fawcett 
deals seriously with the subject, and replies very 
effectively to several of the ‘‘ arguments” that have 
been used against the enfranchisement of half the 

human race. 

A NEW TYPE OF GIRLS. 


Dealing first with Sir Crichton Browne’s speech at- 
tributing the ugliness of some girl students and their 
masculine appearance to the fact that their mothers 
may or may not have received their education at a 
high school, she says: ‘‘ He did not, however, take 
any comprehensive view of the recent changes which 
almost every one is remarking in the physical and 
mental development of English girls. The number 
of tall and magnificently developed girls is noticeably 
on the increase ; one can go nowhere without noticing 
that the girls of the present day are a head and 
shoulders taller than their mothers and grandmothers; 
and this striking physical development has taken 
place simultaneously with that improvement in their 
intellectual training which Sir James Crichton Browne 


deplores.” 
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‘WOMEN ARE NOT A CLASS.” 

Passing onto Mr. Bryce, Mrs. Fawcett turns the 
tables on him in the following passage : 

‘“*¢ Women are not a class,’ said Mr. Bryce, ‘ they 
are our mothers, sisters, wives.’ Would it be too 
great an effort of imagination to him and those who 
use a similar line of argument to attempt, in their 
own minds, to reverse the situation ; to suppose a 
House of Commons elected entirely by women, and 
composed entirely of women, and then when the poor 
excluded men asked for some share, at any rate, in 
representation, would they be satisfied if some fair 
lady assured them they did not require representation? 
‘They are not a class. Are they not our brothers, 
our fathers, our husbands?’ I think this would be 
but cold comfort.” 

THE MASCULINE ARGUMENT. 

To Admiral Maxse’s favorite contention that 
as women cannot fight, neither shall they vote, 
Mrs. Fawcett replies thus: ‘‘ Exactly the same 
argument might have been applied to the mu- 
nicipal enfranchisement of women. Physical force 
is the necessary factor in municipal government, 
but women supply it just as the vast majority of men 
supply it, not by furnishing it in their own persons, 
but by paying for it in the persons of others. The 
control by the executive government of the armed 
forces by which the authority of the law would, in 
the last resort, be vindicated, is the essential thing ; 
it is not essential that the electorate, on the opinions 
of the majority of whom the choice of the executive 
government depends, should themselves possess a 
preponderance of physical force. It is doubtful now, 
at the present moment, whether it does so; it cer- 
tainly did not during all the hundreds of years that 
the parliamentary franchise was restricted to a small 
percentage of the adult males of the country.” 


Woman’s Vote and Woman’s Work. 


Writing in the same number, Mr. Leonard Court- 
ney bases his plea for woman’s suffrage chiefly upon 
the bearing of the franchise upon the industrial posi- 
tion of women. The recognition of woman as a 
worker and the recognition of woman as a voter are, 
he says, part of one and the same movement. Even 
Mr. Gladstone admitted in old times: ‘‘ The question 
of the vote concerned the woman worker more than 
any other. It concerns her directly and indirectly, 
by immediate and by reflex action. The mere acquis- 
ition of a vote is in itself a small thing, especially to 
those whose minds have been already quickened by 
all the impulses and sympathies of political thought ; 
but the character of the sex as a whole, and the status 
of the woman worker in particular, must be improved 
by the removal of the barriers that have environed 
and cramped her activities.” 





THERE is an excellent article on contemporary 
German novelists in Blackwood for June. The writer 
gives an account of novels by Sudermann, Max Nor- 
dau and Emil Franzos. 


OF REVIEWS. 


THE WOMAN’S MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 


OST people interested in the Woman Question 
have probably heard of the Deutsche Frauen- 
verein Reform, which was founded at Weimar in 
March, 1888, and of which Frau J. Kettler is presi- 
dent. Last October the society changed its name to 
the Verein Frauenbildungs Reform, thus showing 
that the question that women should enjoy exactly 
the same educational privileges as men is the chief 
feature in the society’s programme—that is, that 
women should be admitted to the universities, the 
medical shools, etc. With this ideain view, the erec- 
tion of high schools where girls can have exactly the 
same training for the university as boys have is one 
of the first objects of the society, and for this purpose 
a special fund will be opened. The organ of the 
society is the Frauenberuf, a bi-monthly, edited by 
Frau J. Kettler, and published by the society at Wei- 
mar, 


THE AMERICAN WOMAN. 
4s Seen Through German Spectacles. 
N Westermann’s Illustrierte Monatshefte (Braun- 
schweiz) for May, Herr Adolf Schaffmeyer begins 
a series of ‘‘ American Sketches,” his first dealing es- 
pecially with the American woman. 

The almost universal opinion of the American wo- 
man, he writes, is that she is very free, that she 
dresses elegantly and rather conspicuously, passes a 
great part of the day in a rocking chair reading 
novels, and takes little or no interest in her house, the 
cares of which she leaves to the servants. In this, he 
adds, there is a grain of truth, for the American wo- 
man is free in her manners, she does read novels, and 
even scientific works with great interest, as she is as 
anxious to learn as she is intelligent, and she does not 
devote more time to her housekeeping than is abso- 
lutely necessary. The extraordinarily practical house- 
hold arrangements and the absence of the husband 
during the whole day, whereby dinner is postponed 
till evening, give the American woman an amount of 
time which she can utilize for her own purposes. 

In no other country, perhaps, is the position of 
woman, and especially that of the young girl, so 
privileged and independent. The world of men show 
the fair sex quite unusual deference, and yet the fair 
sex enjoy a rare measure of personal freedom; and 
as a natural consequence the young girl has developed 
great independence of character. 

In the early settlements in the New World women 
were very sparsely represented, and on account of 
their rarity were held in great esteem. Probably the 
American woman has not forgotten this esteem, 
though it has long been numbered among the things 
of the past; for what a woman once wins for herself 
she holds fast with all the perseverance of her nature. 
In any case, the American woman rejoices in her 
privileged position as a sacred treasure, and watches 
over it with the militant jealousy with which a hen 
guards her chickens. She is also fully convinced that 
of all the women in the world she alone has her 
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proper position, yet believes, besides, that she has not 
yet got half of the rights which by right belong to 
+ her. 

The American woman is ambitious—a born con- 
queror, who, not contented with ruling a continent, 
extends the field of her deeds to the Old World, and 
has found her way among the highest aristocracy. In 
her nature she has nothing of the modesty of the vio- 
let, but she is intelligent, and has tact enough to be 
at ease on every occasion and in every situation. But 
she must shine; only in the warm sunlight of comfort 
and luxury does she come to her full bloom, while in 
the misery of poor circumstances the best in her nat- 
ure is apt to get lost. 

According to the German ideal, a woman should 
devote herself to her house, her husband and her 
family, and think of herself last. With the American 
woman wealth seems to be a part of her character. 
The American husband showers comforts, luxuries 
and pleasures on his wife and daughters. He is a 
beast of burden, always at work and trying to make 
money, without a thought of resting or enjoying the 
fruits of his labors in his old age. The woman knows 
how to enjoy; she pays much attention to her dress, 
and, even in straitened circumstances, she can appear 
to greater advantage than the woman of any other 
nation, 

She does not bother about needlework, and the 
darning of stockings is an unknown art to her. 
Intelligent, aggressive, and very energetic in 
her championship of the rights of women, she 
has opened out a wider field of activity for 
herself than the four walls of her home. She has 
begun to practice as a lawyer in the courts of law, 
and to preach the gospel from the pulpit, and though 
these are still isolated cases, they are milestones on 
the path of the emancipation of women. As reporter 
and detective she is making her first attempts, 
and she has even been a candidate for the office of 
President. She fears nothing, and who can tell 
where she will bea hundred years hence? But in the 
lower classes she fears one thing, and that is the 
position of a servant in a strange family. She pre- 
fers to be a factory hand, in a morally and physically 
unhealthy atmosphere, to being aservant in the rich- 
‘est and best household. 

The freedom of movement of the young, unmarried 
American woman has eften been the admiration of 
the Old World. On the one side there is the guardian- 
ship, the supervision of the mother, the separation of 
the sexes, strict etiquette, and on the other the most 
perfect freedom of movement in the world, seeing 
and being seen. The natural intercourse from youth 
upward between the two sexes develops in the woman 
a delicate feeling of propriety and the ability to 
resolutely defend herself. She sees the things of the 
world very clearly, and has naturally rather a cool 
and calculating than a passionate and overflowing 
heart. Love at first sight does not exist. It is as if 
Love in the great Republic had also become republican, 
and must introduce his bill, .to be discussed, accepted 
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by both houses and receive the consent of the execu- 
tive before it can become law. "i 

The gallantry of the American man to the fair sex 
is proverbial, but it isalso a necessity, for without it 
the American girl would soon be hampered in her 
movements. Even the laws of the land protect her, 
It is chiefly to the natural social intercourse of the 
American woman that the world owes one of the most 
charming creations of a free society—flirtation, an 
idea which has found its way across the sea into 
Europe. It is the blossom, the poetry of personal 
freedom in the intercourse of the sexes with each 
other. In America marriage is often thoughtlessly 
undertaken, and divorce is frightfully common. 

In the smallest things the consideration shown to 
the weaker sex is most marked. A man dare not ask 
his servant girl to black his boots. He wears them 
dirty all day, and only in the evening, when his day’s 
work is over, he calls a street shoeblack to his aid. 
On the farm, too, the American girl seldom milks the 
cows; indeed, as regards agricultural labor, she is 
curiously inconsistent. In all intellectual labor she 
requires the whole domain for herself, and yet she 
considers it great barbarity to be asked to do the 
healthiest field labor. 


GERMANY’S TARIFF POLICY. 
HE first number of the Yale Review opens with 
a joint paper on Germany’s tariff policy by Mr. 
Henry Villard and Mr. Henry W. Farnam. 
Historically Considered. 

Mr. Villard’s part is chiefly historical and is meant 
to serve as an introduction to Mr. Farnam’s discus- 
sion of the recently concluded German reciprocity 
treaties. 

He traces Germany’s changing policy from that of 
‘pronounced protectionism” previous to the revolu- 
tion of 1848 to all but free trade in 1875 and back to the 
high tariff duties of the later years of the Bismarck 
régime. Commenting on this last change and the 
effect which it has produced, Mr. Villard says: 
‘‘The return of Germany to a protective system had 
accelerated the spreading of a protection fever all 
through Europe. German industry was not long in 
feeling the injurious effect of narrowing markets for 
its products. The government made due effort to 
get on the best obtainable footing with the neighbor- 
ing states of Austria, Hungary, Belgium and Switz- 
erland, the commerce with which had been the 
source of so much profit, but could secure only ‘ most 
favored nation’ conventions. With Italy, Spain and 
Greece, however, treaties were concluded on the 
basis of fixed tariff rates on the leading articles 
exchanged.” 

These markets, however, were not sufficient to 
relieve Germany of her large surplus of industrial 
products and, soon after the retirement of Bismarck, 
she entered upon negotiations with Austro-Hun- 
gary, Italy, Switzerland and Belgium which resulted 
in the establishment of reciprocal commercial rela- 
tions with these countries. 
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The New Policy. 

Mr. Farnam attributes Germany’s new policy ‘in 
part to the views of Caprivi, in part to the commer- 
cial policy of other states, in part to the need of 
strengthening the Triple Alliance, and in part to the 
experience that Germany herself has had of the pro- 
tective system inaugurated in 1879.” 

Mr. Farnam himself sums up the points which he 
brings out in his discussion. ‘‘ Five of the Central 
European states have adopted a self-denying ordi- 
nance by which they are practically debarred for 
twelve years from any tariff wars against each other, 
as well as against those states which enjoy the right 
of the most favored nation. They have to some 
extent reduced their duties and paved the way 
toward greater freedom of commercial intercourse. 
But they have not pledged themselves to proceed 
any further on this path, and they have been partly 
forced into it by the extreme protection policy adopted 
by the United States, France and Russia.” 





SOUTH AFRICAN PROBLEMS. 
From A French Point of View. 

M CHARLES DE COUTONLY has given us, in 

- the Revue des Dewe Mondes for May 1, the 
third installment of his exhaustive study of the British 
South African Colonies. He traces the material 
progress of the Cape Colony since its acquisition of 
Home Rule, and says that it was aided by three suc- 
cessive levers—diamonds, ostrich feathers, and the 
Transvaal gold fields. But none of these would have 
contributed to the prosperity of the colony as they 
have done were it not for its independent position. 


He devotes several pages to the South African rail- . 


way system (which has attained its present develop- 
ment by means of the three factors above named, 
most of all, of the gold fields), and gives a clear sum- 
mary of the events which led to the Transvaal loan 
of 1890, and subsequent crash and panic. One re- 
markable feature is the importance he appears to at- 
tribute to German influence in the Transvaal—a point 
to which he returns again and again. 
THE KALAHARI RAILWAY, 

The idea of the projected Transkalahari Railway, 
according to him, is purely political—first mooted in 
order to neutralize the German project of a line from 
Damaraland to Lourenco Marques. Surveys under- 
taken by the English syndicate showed quite clearly 
that it was impossible for the Cape government to 
construct the line out of its own resources; British 
capital was needed, and it was obvious that an Afri- 
kander ministry did not wish for a railway in their 
midst which should be entirely in the hands of the 
home country. At this juncture, Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
founded the South Africa Company, and undertook 
the construction of the railway, while accepting in 
its entirety the programme of the Cape government. 

A FRENCH VIEW OF MR. RHODES. 

‘*By a somewhat curious arrangement, the Cape 

government became Mr. Rhodes’ banker by ad- 
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vancing the funds for the railway and receiving a 
mortgage on the line, the materials, and a concession 
of 1,500,000 hectares, granted by the Empire. In other 
words, it acquired the line, and the land traversed by 
it, in advance. At last Mr. Rhodes became Prime 
Minister of the Cape, and now turns out to have been 
in treaty with himself. He has been lending money 
to himself. This may appear almost too subtle to 
grasp, but the sum and substance of it is that the 
Transkalahari Railway will not belong to England, 
but to the autonomous Cape Colony, and perhaps to 
a future United States of South Africa. At present 
the Kimberley Vryburg section, 150 kilometers, is all 
that is completed. Those who foresee the day when 
English engines will run between Cape Town and 
Cairo are tolerably far-sighted ; for it will be long 
enough before Afrikander engines (which are not 
quite the same thing) appear on the banks of the 
Zambesi. By that time, perhaps, the situation will 
have changed in many respects. 
TOWARD SLAVERY? 

In summing up, M. de Coutonly puts forward a 
view which, though recently championed with al- 
most cynical bluntness by President Reitz—and more 
or less explicitly avowed by many others—will be far 
from finding universal assent, either in England or in 
Africa. But the full source of it is not at once ap- 
parent to the casual reader. What he says is: 
‘‘Material progress in these countries has hitherto 
consisted in opening up means of communication and 
preparing for the future. It will then be necessary 
to regulate the labor question, and put an end 
to the system of native reserves, for this will 
be the only means of developing agriculture.” 
This means that all natives are to be deprived 
of the land they now hold, whether as tribes or as in- 
dividuals, so that they may be forced to work on the 
plantations of white men who may require them. 
President Reitz has distinctly said—though not with- 
out provoking a great deal of opposition in English- 
speaking South Africa—that the tribal system must 
be broken up and the tribal lands seized, in order to 
make the natives take their proper place and work 
for the white man. If this is not slavery, what is? 


THE AFRIKANDER LANGUAGE, 

The part of M. de Coutonly’s article which treats 
of the Afrikander language ig very interesting, and 
will be new to most readers. The Dutch language 
would never have attained the prominence it has but 
for the fact that it was acquired by all the Hottentots 
(who forgot their own unpronounceable tongue in 
favor of it)and many of the other natives of the Colony, 
and also spoken by the Malay slaves imported from 
Java. The early colonists were but 30,000 in num- 
ber, and one-sixth of them were French Huguenots, 
who, however, were compelled by edict to drop their 
own language. Mr. Du Toit, the most passionate 
champion of pure ‘ Afrikaans,” belongs, curiously 
enough, to one of these families. It is wéll known 
that ‘‘Cape Dutch” differs considerably from the 
speech of Leydon and Amsterdam. The difference is, 
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perhaps, in some respects in favor of the former. It 
resembles English, in that superfluous inflections 
have been dropped and the troublesome grammatical 
gender of things without life abolished. Still, it 
may surprise us to hear that it is, according to Mr. 
Du Toit, the most perfect of languages, somewhere 
about the level of Sanskrit, but a little higher! It 
would certainly seem to be easier to learn than the 
Dutch of Holland, and we fancy that the pronuncia- 
tion has been considerably modified by English inter- 
course—not to mention climatic influences. A dry 
climate and pure air must surely affect the vocal 
organs otherwise than the atmosphere of the aguish 
fen which the Batavians conquered from the sea. 
Mr. Hofmeyer’s party, on the other hand, are trying 
to re-introduce the language and literature of Hol- 
jiand—at any rate, as a subject of study in schools and 
universities, 


THE FUTURE OF AFRICA. 


R. WILLIAM GRESWELL has a remarkable 
but somewhat rhetorical article on Europe 
and Africa in Blackwood for June. Africa, he says, 
is the magician of the continents. She has proved 
herself time and again the witch power of history. 
* Africa has given to Greece her arts, to Rome her 
Latin Christianity, to us, in these latter days, she be- 
queaths an empire. What, infeed, shall we do with 
it? That is the great question. Its outlines are as yet 
dim, but they will become clearer, and our responsi- 
bilities will grow. Yes, the weary Titan must face 
this inevitable lot. Had we not an Eastern empire, 
we might be content with this alone. It alone would 
preserve us from being a second Holland. Rightly 
developed and rightly governed, our rule in North, 
South, West and East Africa might make us almost 
independent of hostile nations with their war of 
tariffs. Only we must have command of the sea. 
Thisis an essential condition of our holding sway and 
dominion in Africa. This secured, our prosperity 
must follow.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AUSTRALIAN 
COLONIES. 

E. MARIN LA MESLER gives us, in the 

« Revue des Deux Mondes for May 15, a very 

comprehensive, solid article on the development of 

the Australian Colonies, a great part of which is de- 

voted to the career and policy of Sir Henry Parkes. 

He finds that the great point of interest in Australia 
is the labor question. 

“The colonization of Australasia,” he says, ‘‘ has 
been an essentially British operation ;-itis the result of 
the efforts made by an intelligent and laborious democ- 
racy, whose tendencies have hitherto been rather con- 
servative than revolutionary, guided, as it is, by men 
more remarkable for common sense and calm judg- 
ment than for more brilliant but more superficial 
qualities. One might be tempted to believe that 
the Australian political arena offers a very limited 
scope for the exercise of the faculties demanded 
by modern parliamentary science, for in their small 


assemblies local questions must naturally absorb the 
greater portion of the debates ; and no doubt this is 
true up to a certain point. Under the present arrange- 
ment, all questions of foreign policy are excluded 
from the colonial parliamentary programme ; but the 
British Colonies have full liberty to discuss and de- 
cide, in their respective jurisdictions, the gravest 
and deepest questions of political and social economy. 
Isit not one of the most remarkable phenomena of our 
time that these questions should be freely debated— 
from an ultra-liberal point of view—in a country 
destined, a century ago, to serve as a place of exit for 
insurgents against the social, moral or political order 
of their native country ? 

“The interest, therefore, concentrated in these 
young countries chiefly lies in the solution sought by 
the Australian legislatures for the great social ques- 
tions which are terrifying our old societies. The prac- 
tical evolution of the economic problem, as it is taking 
place in Australia, is being watched in Europe with 
the greatest attention, and with the same interest 
which attached, a hundred years ago, tothe republican 
and revolutionary movement in America. But that 
was a struggle of brute force—the combat between 
capital and labor to-day is chiefly intellectual and 
moral. The Australian democracy has formed an 
essentially practical conception of this struggle—it does 
not waste its time in philosophizing, and has no new 
theories to promulgate.” 

The following bird’s-eye view of the nations, in this 
respect, is instructive: ‘‘No other nation, not even 
North America, has attained the measure of liberty 
enjoyed by the self-governing colonies of British Aus- 
tralasia. In Germany, where the Emperor is amusing 
himself with State Socialism, the emancipation of the 
toiling masses is still a dream; in England, liberty 
exists only in appearance, the people are still enslaved 
to old customs, and still find it easy to bend before an 
aristocracy who have relinquished none of their privi- 
leges. In France, the class of agricultural laborers 
who owe their emancipation to the Revolution of 1789, 
satisfied with their present condition, and.shut up in 
their own selfishness, oppose a passive resistance to 
the emancipation of the working classes; these two 
great sections of the people have no sympathy with 
each other. In America, even, in spite of all the 
liberty he enjoys, the workman is at the mercy of the 
monopolist, who, at every attempted revolt, has only 
to turn to the swarming ant-hill of the Old World, 
and flood the great industrial cities of the Union with 
a mass of heterogeneous labor, composed of Polish 
Jews, Italian and Hungarian beggars, and Russian 
peasants—by whose help he can get the better of all 
local resistance. In Australia there is nothing of all 
this—no agrarian question—no traditions of servitude 
—no foreign competition (M. Le Meslér appears to have 
overlooked the Chinese question), the field is clear— 
the capitalist and the workman are alone in presence 
of each other. Such a state of things is only possible 
as a consequence of unique political and other con- 
ditions ”—and it is the sequence of these conditions 
which M. Meslér proceeds to trace. 
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There is room for one more quotation only, from 
the end of the article: ‘‘ The New South Wales elec- 
tions have recently introduced anew element into the 
Legislative Assembly—in the shape of the Labor 
Party. It is difficult to forecast the effect which Aus- 
tralian Socialism will have upon the projected union 
of the colonies. If we may be permitted to risk an 
opinion, it seems to us that the organized effort of 
this new political power will tend toward the forma- 
tion of the Australian United States, under a national 
flag independent of any foreign control.” 


DIRECT TAXATION IN NEW ZEALAND. 


HE Sydney Quarterly for March contains as its 

first article an interesting account by Sir Rob- 

ert Stout of the system of direct taxation in New 
Zealand. 

After giving a historical survey of the changes 
which have been brought about in direct taxation in 
New Zealand, Sir Robert says: ‘In 1891 a change 
in the incidence of taxation was a feature of the 
Budget, and the alteration made is the following: 
First, as regards land. Land is valued first at its 
unimproved value ; and, secondly, the improvements 
on it are valued. Itis proposed that the land shall 
pay one penny in the pound onits improved value, and 
all improvements over £3,000 in value shall pay one 
penny in the pound. There is also to be given £500 
exemption. Theland owner will have the right to 
deduct mortgages, the mortgagee paying one penny 
in the pound in place of him, subject also to the £500 
deduction. So that so far as the small farmer is con- 
cerned, he gets an additional exemption of his im- 
provements from taxation. As to the large farmer, 
he also gets the benefit of this exemption, but a new 
proposal has been placed in the Act of 1891—a gradu- 
ated system of taxation has been introduced. This 
system only touches the unimproved value of land. 
Improvements and all other capital are exempt from the 
graduated system of taxation. The graduation begins 
at from £5,000 to £10,000 in value, one-eighth of a 
penny in the pound is charged ; from £10,000 to £20,- 
000 two-eighths of a penny in the pound, and so on, 
gradually rising up one-eighth of a penny until where 
the unimproved land is of the value of £210,000 or up- 
wards, one penny and six-eighths of a penny in the 
pound is levied in addition to the ordinary penny rate. 
The result of this is that large properties of over 
£210,000 in value will have to pay the heavy tax of 
234d. in the pound. In addition, the improvements 
over £3,000 will have to pay one penny in the pound. 

‘* Another new scheme that was given effect to is a 
tax on absentees who are owners of land, the pro- 
visions being that if the owner of land has been 
absent from or resident out of the colony for: three 
years or over prior to the passing of the Annual Taxa- 
tion Act, he is to pay an additional twenty per cent. 
This graduated tax also has to be paid without any 
deduction from mortgages. The same Act also pro- 
vides for the imposition of an income tax on com- 
panies (Schedule C in Act), and income tax from 
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businesses (Schedule D in Act), and income tax on 
profits or salaries from employment or emolument 
(Schedule E). It was proposed by the treasurer that 
the income on companies should be levied at their 
net profits without any exemption. No definite sum 
in the pound has yet been fixed as the income tax, 
but it was assuined that it would be sixpence or one 
shilling. The income from business was levied also 
on the net profits, but there was an exemption al- 
lowed of £300. Norate has been fixed for this income 
tax, but it was assumed that it would be sixpence in 
the pound. The income tax on salaries or other 
emoluments was also subject to an exemption of 
£300, and it has been assumed that that would be at 
half the rate of income from business, trade, manu- 
factures, etc. Thisis the new taxation scheme that 
was adopted by the Parliament at its last session.” 

Sir Robert Stout says that four-fifths of the New 
Zealand newspapers are opposed to the new system 
and its authors. He thinks, however, that although 
it may cause the sale of large estates it will not cause 
the withdrawal of capital, for capital has not been 
called upon to pay increased taxation. Whether or 
not New Zealand has solved the difficult problem of 
direct taxation, he says, remains to be seen. 


THE RISE OF A NEW METROPOLIS. 


HE Century for June gives its first pages to an 
article by Dr. Albert Shaw on Budapest, the 
fourth in the series of papers on the great municipali- 
ties of the world he has prepared for that pre-eminent 
magazine. 
The growth of Budapest during the last quarter of 
a century has been marvelous. As the subtitle of 
the article imports, it is decidedly the ‘‘ Rise of a 
New Metropolis,” of which Dr. Shaw says: ‘‘ When 
Kossuth found refuge in America forty years ago, 
after Hungary’s tragical struggle for independence, 
the sister towns of Buda and Pest, lying on opposite 
sides of the Danube, together had hardly more than 
a hundred thousand people. The consolidated munici- 
pality has now a population of fully half a million. 
But remarkable as is the increase of population it 
seems to me far less remarkable than the physical and 
architectural transformations that have accompanied 
the town’s growth in numbers. Budapest is not 
merely three or four times as populous as it was in 
the middle of the current century, but it has blos- 
somed out of primitive and forlorn conditions into 
the full magnificence of a splendidly appointed mod- 
ern metropolis. Rapidly developing cities usually 
have the misfortune to grow wrongly, through lack 
of foresight and wise regulations on the part of the 
governing authorities. Budapest has not wholly 
escaped ; but it would be hard to find another large 
town whose development has been kept so well in 
hand by the authorities, and has been so symmetrical 
and scientific from the point of view of approved 
city-making.” 
A large part of this growth has come since 1868, 
when Hungary was given practically its own liberal 
government, and was merged with Austria only by 
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the fact that the Austrian Emperor was also King of 
Hungary. This arrangement, consummated through 
the efforts of the Hungarian patriot, Francis Deak, 
freed Budapest from the dwarfing superiority of 
Vienna, and her dignity and progress were further 
added to by the Emperor’s care to make a home of 
his kingdom to nearly the same degree as his empire. 
Vienna, too, Dr. Shaw points out, has rivals in Bo- 
hemian Prague and in Polish Cracow, while Budapest 
is alone in the pride and affection of seventeen mill- 
ion Hungarians. This political encouragement has 
been supplemented by the commercial progress of the 
country. The grain fields make the country look, on 
a summer trip, like our own Illinois or Iowa, while 
the railroads—which, under state control, have well 
succeeded in making farm and market meet—all 
center in Budapest. The city is world-famous for 
the making of flour, an industry which certain Hun- 
garian inventors revolutionized. Indeed, many of the 
methods now used by our Northwestern millers were 
borrowed from Hungary. 


MONTANA AND IRRIGATION. 


N the June Harper’s, Mr. Julian Ralph continues 
his studies of the great Northwestern States, 
and this time it is Montana, which he describes 
under the alluring title of ‘“‘ The Treasure State.” 
What has made Montana worthy of that title is the 
abnormal individual prosperity won from her mining 
camps and grazing grounds. But there is rapidly 
coming to the fore a new source of wealth, which 
will dwarf cattle-raising and gold-hunting. This is 
water. There is a magnificent agricultural future 
before the State, absolutely dependent on the irrigat- 
ing ditch. 

The important point at present is that bands of 
enterprising capitalists are busily engaged in appro- 
priating water rights, a proceeding which if unob- 
structed will inevitably found an hereditary class of 
‘¢ water-barons”” even more magnificent than cattle- 
kings, mining-princes and railway-nabobs, and vastly 
more long-lived. 

The question is whether the State should not take 
charge of the reclaiming and irrigating of these great 
expanses of territory. In the wild and _ heartless 
scramble at present going on, there are individual 
men who are acquiring veritable dukedoms, if not 
principalities, which will enable them and their heirs 
for generations to mulct the small farmers who will 
be subject to them. Mr. Ralph argues for the State- 
control system. 

The gigantic import of the irrigation problem to 
the development of the ‘‘ Greater America” is 
rapidly coming to light. It has even crept into 
literature in the new serial begun by Mary Hallock 
Foote in the Century. In view of which it may be 


interesting to hear Mr. Ralph’s account of how water 
is ‘“‘corraled” and appropriated by the thrifty 
Westerner. 

‘As it is, water rights can be taken only by those 
individuals who mean to and do utilize them for the 
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public. Such a person, or such persons, can file a 
claim for a water right at the district United States 
Land-office, but must improve such rights within a 
reasonable time. These rights are given in perpetuity 
to the owners, their heirs, assigns, etc., forever. They 
tap a stream of any partorall of its waterif they want 
to, and run their ditch through what land they please, 
having the right to go through the land of a non- 
purchaser to reach that of a purchaser. Then they 
sell the water at so mueh per acre per year. The 
rentals vary between 50 cents and $1.50 an acre. 
Each farmer taps the ditch with lateral canals, gates 
being put in to divert the water into the side ditches. 
A farmer may also lay pipe from the ditch and carry 
water to his house and farm buildings, arranging an 
adequate and townlike system of water-works for 
domestic and stable uses ; thus, at what should be a 
trifling expense, the farmers on irrigated lands may 
obtain this modern convenience. An important recent 
decision of the courts is that a man cannot buy water 
and allow it to run to waste in order to deprive a 
neighbor of it. 

‘‘ A company pre-empting a water right takes it on a 
mountain slope, tapping the stream high above the 
land to be irrigated. As a rule, the water is not 
brought to a reservoir. In most instances on the east 
slope of the Rockies this cannot be done, but the 
ditches start above the basin land, not only to get a 
head or impetus for the water, but because in Mon- 
tana the streams are apt to run in the bottoms of deep- 
water channels. It is a tempting business, because, 
since the rights are eternal, a company can afford to 
start even where the first outlay is large; indeed, the 
more extensive the system and the larger the ditches 
the better the profits. The country is certain to grow 
to meet such improvements, and to pay a handsome 
revenue as the years go on; and in the mean time 
the ditches constantly cement themselves and diminish 
their waste.” 


FROM THE LAKES TO THE SEA. 


N the third paper of his series on ‘‘The Future 
‘World’s Highway,’” now appearing in the En- 
gineering Magazine, Mr. T. Graham Gribble con- 
siders the subject of waterways from the great lakes 
to the Atlantic. He points out that the key of the 
carrying trade of the lakes to the eastern seaboard is 
held by Canada by reason of the fact that the natural 
and most direct route is by the St. Lawrence. 
‘Canada not only holds the natural outlet in the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence, but she has almost a 
straight two-thousand-mile run, and in the total dis- 
tance only seventy-two miles of physical obstruction 
through which to maintain engineering works. In 
contrast with this, a vessel going from Duluth to 
New York over American water would have three 
hundred and fifty miles of constant detentions via 
the Erie canal.” Mr. Gribble estimates that it would 
require an outlay of about $250,000,000 to place the 
Erie canal abreast of modern improvements. 
Should Canada carry out the plan which has been 
proposed of connecting Georgian Bay with Lake 
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Ontario by a ship railway or ship canal, she would 
have even a more direct route from Duluth to the 
sea. This route would be the best from Chicago as 
well, 

Mr. Gribble derives some consolation for the disad- 
vantage as compared to Canada which we suffer in 
respect to a waterway to the ocean, out of the fact 
that as our population increases the need of an outlet 
for the products of our industry will become less and 
less. 


RAPID TRANSIT. 


FTER stating, last month, the problem of 
‘Rapid Transit in Cities,” Mr. Thomas Curtis 
Clarke presents in the current number of Scribner’s 
what he considers is the solution. The different 
methods of cable, electric and horse traction being 
clearly dependent in their value on the changing de- 
mands of the particular locality which they run 
through, Mr. Clarke advocates that combination sys- 
tems be inaugurated, especially in regard to elevation 
of tracks and general scheme of road bed. <A perfect 
arrangement for rapid transit should fill the follow- 
ing requirements : : 

1. The lines should run from the business center of 
the city in all directions to the suburbs, like the 
spokes of a wheel, so far as the physical features of 
land and water will admit. 

2. The lines should follow those streets which are 
already business thoroughfares. 

8. The system should be one upon which cars can 
move with equal speed in all parts of the city. 

4. No changes of cars should be necessary. 

5. The system should be a flexible one. 

To attain these ends, this writer counsels as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Beginning in the suburbs, we should have 
the present electric or cable surface railways, where 
there is not sufficient movement of ordinary vehicles 
to prevent a progress of nine to ten miles per hour or 
even more. As soon as that part of the city is reached 
where a slower speed becomes necessary the cars 
should ascend upon an elevated railway and run on it 
until either narrower streets or any other reason 
makes this kind of line objectionable. Then the line 
should descend from elevated to subway and pass 
under that part of the city where an elevated line 
would be inadmissible. After passing through this 
the line may rise again to the elevated and again de- 
scend to the street level. All these changes would 
not always be necessary. There is no reason why 
this cannot be done by either cable motors drawing 
trailing cars after them, or by cars each carrying its 
ewn electric motor. Not only do the smaller electric 
cars in Boston, but the great double-deck Pullman 
car, carrying thirty passengers below, thirty on deck, 
ascend six per cent. grades with ease.” 

Applying this idea to the specific cases of Boston 
and Chicago and New York, its author makes it fit 
their requirements very smoothly. And in the mat- 
ter of the troublesome problem in Gotham, Mr. Clarke 
unfolds quite an elaborate scheme for the alléviation 
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of our traveling ills. He would have the city open 
two new streets running north and south from the 
Battery to the Boulevard, one on the eastern side and 
one on the western, each to be one hundred and fifty 
feet wide, of which seventy feet should be set aside 
for a stone and iron viaduct, sixty feet for a roadway 
on one side of it and twenty feet for a sidewalk. ‘‘ This 
viaduct could carry two express and two local trains, 
with platforms between at the stations, . . . The 
viaduct should be of solid masonry through the blocks, 
while the streets should be crossed by structures like 
those of Berlin. The viaduct foundations should be 
carried below the level of the streets, forming sub- 
ways in which freight trains could run. The via- 
duct would thus have a series of fire-proof storage 
warehouses, artificially cooled if required. They 
would be all connected by rail with the New York 
Central and other railways.” 

Of course the cost of such an immense undertaking 
is the first objection which strikes the reader, and 
Mr. Clarke goes into considerable detail to show this 
would not be insuperable. His plan would be to rent 
the seventy feet of roadway to a private company, 
who should build the viaduct and pay taxes on the 


whole property. 


OUR TENEMENT PEOPLE. 


CRIBNER’S has been fortunate so far in its series 
of articles on the poor in the great cities, and this 
month brings another good paper from William T. 
Elsing, a city missionary, who discusses ‘‘ Life in New 
York Tenement Houses.” He speaks from the full- 
ness of nine years’ active experience, and his words 
have a common-sense ring, especially in his refusal 
to be tempted toward the sensational side of the sub- 
ject. He shows that there is light and shade in tene- 
ment life, that there are cozy, happy, clean, virtuous 
homes in the great crowded houses, and that some of 
these latter, especially those recently built, are very 
decent, comfor:able structures. But when all this is 
admitted there remains the shade, and very black it 
is at some points. Mr. Elsing gives some amusing 
personal anecdotes which furnish incisive reasons for 
the existence of the Charity Organization Society and 
its like, renewed evidence, if any be needed, that 
charity without careful discrimination is positively a 
sin. 

What some people may not have appreciated is the 
extent to which the poor of the tenement districts 
help each other. 

‘‘T have never related,” Mr. Elsing bears witness, 
‘‘a peculiarly distressing case of poverty to a poor 
person but that there was a ready response, and out of 
their own poverty the poor have ministered to those 
who were in need of relief. The children of our City 
Mission School, who come from the tenement houses, 
contributed, last Thanksgiving Day, $80 for the poor 
in our immediate neighborhood. <A club of fifty 
small boys and girls saved their pennies and bought 
thirty-five Thanksgiving dinners for the poor,” and 
other simple annals of this home-charity are not 
without their eloquence. 
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The latter part of Mr. Elsing’s paper is taken up 
with elaborating eight general ways in which he 
believes the poor of New York can best be helped. 

1. Something should be done to relieve the really 
awful heat and discomfort of the tenements during 
the hot months. Improved houses can only partially 
accomplish this, and the writer longs for a rapid- 
transit system which will enable the workingman to 
take his children to the green fields at a practicable 
cost and within reasonable limits of time. 

2. The small parks of the city, and places along the 
East side which could be made into them, should be 
prepared and thrown open to the poor. 

8. The crusade against the more dismal tenement 
structures should be urged forward, and the “ pesti- 
lential rat-holes” which still remain should be con- 
demned. Mr. Elsing points out that it is often im- 
possible for a poor woman to. obtain lodgings in the 
better establishments because she has a number of 
children, and, of course, she is the very person who 
needs most the improved sanitary conditions. 

4, The poor man must be given a healthy substi- 
tute for. the saloon. The Cooper Union and the 
Young Men’s Institute go a certain distance toward 
filling this need, but they are entirely inadequate for 
the multitude who need them. 

5. The. tenement district young men and boys 
should be given a place where they can bathe, It is 
easy to believe Mr. Elsing’s assurances that these 
dirty young corner loafers would take to a swim- 
ming-pool like the proverbial duck to water, and that 
in hot weather the saloon would be deserted for the 
new attraction. 

6. A practical and far-sighted reform would be to 
establish reputable and honest loan associations for 
the poor. ‘It is not a question of pawnshops or no 
pawnshops;” it is a question of whether the poverty- 
stricken man or woman shall be fleeced out of their 
small remaining belongings by the heartless and 
amazingly dishonest establishments now existing, or 
whether they may be enabled to tide over an espe- 
cially hard period and have a fair chance to redeem 
their property at a rate of interest which is not 
incredibly usurious. 

7. Trained nurses should be furnished to the sick 
of the tenement districts. Those who are now work- 
ing have done an exceeding amount of good in allevi- 
ating the condition of the most unfortunate of the 
poorer sort. 

And finally Mr. Elsing calls for hearty co-operation 
among men in this work, which should be on our 
consciences. ‘When all good men shall work 
together on the broadest lines of social reform, great 
and beneficent changes will be brought about, and 
New York will continue to be a great, happy, and 
prosperous city.” 





REVIEWING in the Magazine of American History 
for May the evidence upon which the claims of the 
Norsemen to the discovery of America are based, Mr. 
B. H. Du Bois concludes that while it is not improb- 
able that they sailed south along the coast of America 
as early as the eleventh century, it cannot be proved. 


EDUCATION AND THE NEGRO. 


IRST place in the Atlantic for June is given to 

an article by W. T. Harris on ‘‘ The Education 

of the Negro.” He begins by discussing the question 

on its ultimate philosophical basis and comes to the 

firm conclusion that religion is the key to the prob- 

lem, that only Christianity, aided by intellectual and 

industrial education, can bring about a solution of 
the negro difficulty. 

‘“‘ Here,” says Mr. Harris, ‘‘ is the chief problem of 
the negro of the South. It is to retain the elevation 
acquired during the long generations of domestic 
slavery, and to superimpose on it the sense of personal 
responsibility, moral dignity, and self-respect which 
belongs to the conscious ideal of the white race. 
Those acquainted with the free negro of the South, 
especially with the specimens at school and college, 
know that he is as capable of this higher form of 
civilization as in slavery he was capable of faithful 
attachment to his master. 

“The first step toward this higher stage which 
will make the negro a valued citizen is intellectual 
education, and the second is industrial education. 
By the expression ‘industrial education’ I do not 
refer so much to training in habits of industry, for 
he has had this discipline for two hundred years, but 
to school instruction in arts and trades as applica- 
tions of scientific principles. Nor do I refer even to 
manual and scientific training, valuable as it is, so 
much as to that fundamental training in thrift which 
is so essential to the progress of industry. The negro 
must teach himself to become a capitalist. There 
are two stages to this: First, that of hoarding; 
second, that of profitable investment. The first stage 
of thrift may be stimulated by adopting the postal 
savings device. If it be true, as it is plausibly 
asserted, that the so-called poor white of the South is 
less thrifty than the negro, such adoption by our 
government of the postal savings institution would 
be a blessing to both races. We know, indeed, that 
the poor white in the North is chiefly in need of the 
thrift that has a habit of hoarding, that is, the habit 
of saving something from his weekly pittance, no 
matter how small.” 

Mr. Harris traces the change, so large a tendency, 
from rural to urban life and the accession of individ- 
ual responsibility it brings ; as also the loss of the 
master’s counsel and, to a large extent, companion- 
ship. He finds the antidotes to evils attendant on 
these changes in school education, ‘ provided it is 
inclusive enough to furnish industrial and moral as 
well as intellectual training.” 

Mr. Harris proceeds to discuss the school for the 
negro as it actually exists in the South and the 
various more important funds and endowments with 
which philanthropists have attempted to further this 
work of such vital importance. 

He concludes : ‘‘ With the colored people all educated 
in schools and become a reading people interested in the 
daily newspaper ; with all forms of industrial train- 
ing accessible to them, and the opportunity so im- 
proved that every form of mechanical and manufact- 
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uring skill has its quota of colored working men and 
women ; with a colored ministry educated in a Chris- 
tian theology interpreted in the missionary spirit, and 
finding its auxiliaries in modern science and modern 
literature ; with these educational essentials the negro 
problem for the South will be solved without recourse 
to violent measures of any kind, whether migration, 
or disfranchisement, or ostracism.” 


THE TRAINING OF THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


F. DELTOUR contributes to the Revue des 
« Deux Mondes for May 1 an article on the 
National Institution for Deaf Mutes at Paris. Orig- 
inally founded by the Abbé de l’Epée, it has gradu- 
ally abandoned his method of signs (which was found 
to labor under many disadvantages) for that of lip- 
reading. That the Abbé himself looked forward to 
this result is shown by his own words: ‘‘ The deaf- 
mutes will never be truly restored to human society 
till the day when they have learnt to express them- 
selves in words and read from the lips of others.” It 
is also true that the oral method was known to his 
contemporary, Rodrigues Pereire, who was entirely 
successful in applying it. He refused, however, 
to communicate the secret unless well paid for it. 
Moreover, the method requires a large amount of 
individual attention, and the Abbé de l’Epée’s lim- 
ited resources would not have allowed him to engage 
a sufficiently large staff of masters for the seventy- 
five boys with whom he began. In 1880 oral teaching 
was introduced in the Paris institution and gradually 
extended, and when, in 1887, the last of the pupils 
trained on the old system had left, the manual signs 
were entirely abandoned. 

At present, boys are admitted between the ages of 
nine and twelve, and no student can remain after 
twenty-one. Recent authorities have seen reason to 
think that children of six or seven might with advan- 
tage begin the exercises for producing the voice and 
learning how to form sounds. M. Javal, the director, 
is therefore desirous of starting an ‘‘ infant division ;” 
but as it would consist of children too young to enter 
the college as boarders, it will be necessary to arrange 
daily classes and a system of supervision at home. 
After the age of twelve, or at most thirteen, it is use- 
less for pupils to begin—the vocal and respiratory or- 
gans being no longer flexible enough to execute new 
movements. Children whose general health is not 
good, or whose sight is defective, or who are mentally 
deficient, are not admitted. The sight is especially 
important, as so much of the teaching depends on it. 
Moreover, the pupil is only finally accepted after a 
trial course of instruction has tested his ability to 
profit by the instruction he receives. The least capa- 
ble pupils—in practice, about a fourth of the whole 
number—are placed in classes of their own, and re- 
ceive special attention. 

The course is divided into two periods. In the 
first—extending over four years—the pupils learn how 
to speak and understand. The second embraces the 
ordinary branches of instruction in elementary 
schools. Besides the latter, five hours per day are 
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devoted to learning one of the following trades: 
Wood-carving, printing, lithography, carpentering, 
shoemaking, gardening. The elementary pupils, who 
can spare less time from their headwork, are prepared 
for this branch by what are called manual exercises 
for about an hour every day—Froebel’s games during 
the first year, followed by modeling and Sloyd, which 
teach them to handle tools. 

Arithmetic, elementary geometry, geography, and 
the history of France, are taught after a skillfully 
graduated plan. The pupils receive information— 
which comes to most people naturally, in the course 
of practical life, but without which they would be 
helpless—on such subjects as money, contracts, 
wages, crime and its penalties, the law of master and 
servant. 

Religious instruction has, of course, always been a 
most difficult point. Some have thought oral teaching 
on this subject less likely to be successful than that 
of signs. But the latter, says the Abbé Tarra, a great 
authority on the subject, are open to the serious dan- 
ger of materializing the ideas intended to be given. 
He could begin by pronouncing the word Dieu, and 
then trying to connect it, in the mind of the pupil, 
with the Unseen—with the ideas of Omnipotence, of 
creation, of Divine goodness and justice, as revealed 
in the beauty and terror of Nature. ‘At the sight 
of Nature—of a flower—of the clear or starry sky, or 
when the pupil is attentive and obedient, he says to 
him for example, ‘God—good ; God—well pleased ; 
God blesses.’ During a thunderstorm, or when some 
fault is committed, he repeats to him, ‘God—power- 
ful; God—great; God sees—God punishes.’ By 
these words he succeeds in awakening in the child’s 
mind that sense of Divinity which underlies the con- 
science. As he develops all opportunities are seized 
for developing this rudimentary instruction. It is 
usually about their third or fourth year, when they 
have begun to master the idea of objects and the arti- 
ficers who have made them that religious ideas make 
most progress in their hearts and minds. The effort 
is then made to arouse their curiosity and induce 
them to ask, ‘Who made plants and animals ?—the 
sky and the earth ?—the first man?’ ” 

Starting from the elementary notions imparted in 
answer to these questions, the Abbé Farrer (in his 
book, to which M. Delpont refers his readers for 
further detail) sketches out a course of teaching lead- 
ing up to definite Christian doctrine, and its applica- 
tion to morality. 

The whole course extends over eight years, but 
those who have completed it at eighteen or nineteen 
may, if desired, remain at the school till they are 
twenty-one, but in no case beyond that age. Most of 
those who left it have been found fully capable of earn- 
ing any honorable livelihood ; some have even become 
craftsmen of marked ability. Some of the deaf- 
mute printers are employed by the great Paris firms, 
and even in the Imprimerie Nationale, where situa- 
tions can only be obtained by means of a competitive 
examination. It is aninteresting fact that the printing 
establishment of MM. Firmin and Didpot at Mesnil- 
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sur-l’Estéu (Enre) employs none but women, all of 
whom are former pupils of the Deaf-Mute (Girls’) 
School at Bordeaux. The excellence of MM. Firmin 
and Didpot’s typography is well known. 

Among the lithographers trained at the institution 
there have been some genuine artists, and some of 
the wood-carvers, on leaving, have continued their 
studies, and joined classes for decorative art. The 
teaching of drawing, also, has been very successful. 

An instance of the successful training of the Insti- 
tution is given in the case of a young man, a former 
pupil, who in 1887 claimed exemption from the con- 
scription on the ground of a defect which no one had 
noticed till he himself informed the president of the 
Revision Committee that he was deaf and dumb. 





POLICY OF THE STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 


RESIDENT DAVID S. JORDAN unfolds, in 
the June Educational Review, the principles 
which shall guide the Leland Stanford, Jr., Univer- 
sity in its course of instruction. The first words he 
has to say on the educational policy of his charge are 
a declaration of independence as far as opposing clas- 
_sica] and scientific schools are concerned. ‘‘It is not 
intended to lay any stress whatever upon one group 
of subjects that is not laid on any or all others which 
are recognized as part of the scope of the univer- 
sity. No study will be favored because of its sup- 
posed practical usefulness, and no study will be 
favored because of its traditional relation to the cur- 
riculum. That is, each subject will have whatever 
place it is able to make for itself, and there will be 
no recognition of superiority on the part of the 
student of the ancient classics over the student in the 
technical schools, or over the student who may devote 
himself to studies in modern literature, pure science, 
or political and social affairs.” 

The entrance examinations admit to all courses of 
study alike, and these courses are elective, though 
subjected to the single check provision ‘that the 
student is required to select the work in general of 
some one professor as major subject or specialty, and 
to pursue this subject or line of subjects as far as the 
professor in charge may deem it wise or expedient.” 


The course has been largely modeled on that obtain- - 


ing at the Johns Hopkins University. Thefour years 
of work lead, uniformly in all departments, to the 
degree of A. B. 

‘‘In the arrangement of the courses of study two 
ideas are prominent—first, that every student who 
shall complete a course in the university must be 
thoroughly trained in some line of work. His educa- 
tion must have as a central axis an accurate and full 
knowledge of something. The second is that the de- 
gree to be received is wholly a subordinate matter, 
and that no student should be compelled to turn out 
of his way in order to secure it. In other words, no 
work in itself unprofitable to the individual should 
be required of him in order that he may secure a 


degree.” 
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THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY OF ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND. 

HOMAS O’GORMAN, President of the Catholic 

University of America, explains in the Educa- 
tional Review for May what Archbishop Ireland is 
driving at in the Faribault system. He says that 
there are 2,200,000 Catholic children in the States. 
and that there are only Catholic schools for 725,000. 
So Archbishop Ireland ‘‘ wants to bring somehow 
under religious instruction that one million and a 
half of Catholic children, or rather the proportion of 
them in his own diocese, who are receiving their 
education in the public schools, and who now never, 
perhaps even on Sunday, come in contact with the 
catechism and the Catholic priest. He aims to bring 
them for one-half hour daily, or occasionally in the 
week, under religious instruction outside of school 
hours, if he cannot within school hours. Moreover, 
he aims at relieving his Catholic people from the 
burden of building and maintaining schools. He 
sees that after fifty years of heroic effort, of sacrifices 
strained to the point almost of the unbearable, the 
result iscomparatively small in view of what remains 
to be done.” 

The article also gives an interesting account of the 
compromises which have been effected between the 
Catholics and the State schools of Georgia and else- 
where. 





An Australian’s View of Divorce.—Mr. John 
Lothian Robson, writing in the Sydney Quarterly for 
March, astonishes his readers by declaring that the 
only way out of the difficulties of divorce is by revert- 
ing to the Mosaic code of stoning the adulterer to 
death. Mr. Robson says: ‘‘ Divorce we shall dis- 
miss with a word. After long and grave deliberation 
we are forced to the conclusion that the law of Moses 
in this particular is the true solution of the difficulty ; 
that death should be the portion of the unfaithful, 
whether male or female. The crime is high treason 
against the State in its most pernicious form ; it there- 
fore merits the heaviest penalty. Divore, with re- 
marriage, is confusion endlessly confounded ; divorce, 
without remarriage, is a burden heavier than ordi- 
nary mankind can endure; the death of the guilty 
clears the ground and leaves all fresh and square. 
And even to the guilty parties themselves their doom 
ought not to appear utterly deplorable ; we live not 
for ourselves, but for humanity, and death, at a most 
uncertain future, is certain to usall. If we can do 
nothing for the good of our race, but delete ourselves 
and our vices from the face of creation, we ought not 
to be unwilling to die.” 


THERE is a very appreciative article upon Prof. 
Drummond in the Homiletic Review for May. It is 
written by the Rev. D. Sutherland, Charlottetown, 
Prince Edward’s Island, and is entitled, ‘‘A Prophet . 
of the Nineteenth Century.” He says Prof. Drum- 
mond is a unique figure in religious circles, one of 
the most daring thinkers and brilliant preachers of 
the day. 
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THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR SOCIETY. 


HE New England Magazine for July presents a 

little symposium on the origin and work of the 
Christian Endeavor Society, which symposium has 
3ome timeliness in view of the tremendous conven- 
tion of Endeavorers to be held this summer in New 
York. 

Most appropriately, the discussion begins with a 
short paper from the Rev. Francis E. Clark, who, 
eleven years ago, planted, under the auspices of his 
Portland, Me., pastorate, the first small seeds of this 
now world-wide religious movement. Since 1881 the 
society has waxed great, boasting to-day of more than 
a million members—a statement which will be a mat- 
ter of wonder to the world at large, so quietly and 
unobtrusively has the work and propagandizing been 


done, 
‘Like many other things,” says its founder, ‘‘it was 


porn of that prolific mother Necessity. The whole 
theory of the Society of Christian Endeavor is that 
the young Christian must be trained into strong 
Christian manhood. It is the idea, in other words, 
of the industrial training school, which teaches ap- 
prentices how to work by working, how to use tools 
by using them, how to exercise hand and foot and 
eye and brain, in order that hand and foot and eye 
and brain may become expert in life’s vocation.” 

The work of the society toward its object—‘‘to 
promote an earnest Christian life among its members, 
to increase their mutual acquaintance and to make 
them more useful in the service of God”—is attained 
by working in committees. There is a prayer-meet- 
ing committee, a social committee, Sunday school, 
missionary, temperance committees, flower commit- 
tees and music committees, for active work in the 
fields implied by their names, 


Ite Marvelous Growth. 


Amos R. Wells talks of the vast growth of the 
‘New Religious Force,” and of its officers and meet- 
ings. He announces that twenty thousand delegates 
will meet in the Madison Square Garden this summer, 
delegates from Africa and India, from Turkey and 
Australia, from Brazil and Alaska and the islands of 
the Pacific. ‘‘We may expect to see among those 
twenty thousand young people at New York, not only 
delegates from every State and territory in the Union, 
every province of Canada, nearly all the missionary 
lands, from thirty denominations, from all races, but 
also from all classes and conditions of men. There 
are Endeavor societies among the Indians. There is 
the beginning of a traveler’s branch, for commercial 
travelers. There are societies in prison, although 
these members, however willing they may be, will 
hardly attend the convention. There are sailors’ socie- 
ties, one with three captains among its officers. There 


. are Endeavor societies among the soldiers in barracks. 


Christian Endeavor has its army and navy. The 
movement has a foothold among railroad men, sec- 
tion hands, station agents, telegraph operators. In 
some regions it cares for the quarrymen. Led by 


Rev. 8S. E. Young, of New Jersey, Endeavorers are 
doing much to establish religious services for the iso- 
lated men of the life-saving stations along our ten 
thousand miles of coast. There will be represented 
at that convention also the rich, the cultured, the 
scholarly.” 

In short, the Christian Endeavor Society seems to 
be assuming the proportions and enthusiasm of a Sal- 
vation Army, with the ‘‘ Corybantic” qualities elimi- 
nated. The symposium ends with a short paper by 
John Willis Baer on ‘‘ The Outlook and the Opportu- 
nity,” in which he shows what large tendencies the 
society may help to strengthen or combat. 


SOME CHURCH STATISTICS. 


R. HENRY K. CARROLL, religious editor of 

the New York Independent, presents, in the 

June Forum, some interesting figures regarding the 

churches of the United States. His statistics are based 

on the returns of the census of 1892. The total num- 

ber of communicants of all denominations for 1890 is 

given as 12,487,382, a gain of 28.21 per cent over that 
in 1880. 

The Roman Catholic Church leads the list with 
6,250,041 communicants; then come the Methodist 
Episcopal Church with 2,229,281, the four principal 
Presbyterian churches with 1,227,287, the Dutch and 
German Reformed with 296,988, the Lutheran with 
1,199,514, the Congregational Church with 512,771 
and the Jewish with 130,496. Thecensus statistics of 
the Protestant Episcopal and Baptist bodies have not 
yet been published. 

The increase in the number of communicants of 
the various denominations during the ten years 1880- 
90 is given as follows: Catholic, 15.48 per cent.—this 
percentage is perhaps too low, the figures for 1880 
having been without doubt placed too high; Method- 
ist Episcopal, 30 per cent.; Presbyterian, 39 per cent.; 
Dutch and German Reformed, 22 per cent.; Lutheran, 
68 per cent.; Congregational, 33 per cent., and Jew- 
ish, 160 per cent. 

‘One of the most striking results of the census 
will be its revelations concerning the value of the 
property held for the use of worshippers. Returns 
are made of the value of edifices, their furniture, 
and the lots on which they stand. For the Roman 
Catholic Church, which has 10,221 organizations, or 
churches, chapels and stations, the value of church 
property is given at $118,381,516. The various Lu- 
theran bodies, with 8,427 organizations, have $3,218,- 
284 thus invested; the three Reformed churches— 
Dutch, German and Christian—$18,744; the two 
bodies of Jews, $9,754,275; the four branches of 
Friends, $4,451,334; and the various Presbyterian 
bodies nearly $95,000,000. The returns for about a 
hundred denominations, with some of the largest not 
included, make the enormous aggregate of $463,000,- 
000, representing about 88,000 organizations or congre- 
gations, a considerable portion of which worship in 
halls, school-houses, or private houses.” 
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CAREY THE COBBLER. 


R. BLAIKIE in the Sunday Magazine (London) 
for June, and Dr. George Smith, in the 
Missionary Review for both May and June, publish 
articles on William Carey, the pioneer of missions, 
the centenary of the beginning of whose apostolic 
work was celebrated on May 26, by the American 
Baptist Missionary Union in session at Philadelphia, 
and early in June by a series of sermons at Kettering, 
Nottingham and Leicester, England. 

Dr. Blaikie says: ‘‘It wason May 31, 1792, just 
a hundred years ago, that the great enterprise of 
missions to the heathen began life in England.” It 
was on that date that William Carey addressed the 
Baptist ministers at Nottingham, and succeeded in 
founding the first English missionary society. 

Dr. Blaikie gives a very entertaining account of 
Carey, whose character was one of exceptional in- 
terest: 

CAREY’S YOUTH. 

‘“‘ From his earliest years his thirst for knowledge 
was unbounded, and books were borrowed wherever 
he could get them. Cook’s Voyages kindled a desire 
to know as much of the different countries of the 
world as possible, and one of his boyish devices was 
to construct a large chart, with a section for every 
country, on which he wrote all the information about 
it he had been able to procure. Out of his Bible and 
this chart of the world sprang his missionary ardor. 
His Bible told him of our Lord’s command, ‘Go ye 
into all the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.’ 

“From sixteen to twenty-eight (1777 to 1789) he 
labored for a living with the shoemaker’s awl, having 
placed over his cottage door the sign-post (still pre- 
served), ‘Second Hand Shoes Bought or Sold.’ The 
cobbler’s shed at Hackleton became ‘ Carey’s college.’ 
It was a marvel how he was able to acquire a knowl- 
edge of Latin, Greek and Hebrew, yet even at this 
period in his private devotions he could study his 
chapter in these three languages. As for Greek, he 
found a few words in that language in a New Testa- 
ment commentary, copied them as he best could, and 
when he went home to Pury, showed them to a young 
man of education whom drink had reduced to weav- 
ing, and learned from him the meaning of the words. 
At nineteen he married, and before he was twenty he 
was invited to minister to a small Baptist church, 
which paid him £10 per annum. 

HIS GREAT SERMON, 

‘* At last came the meeting of ministers at Notting- 
ham, in May, 1792, on which occasion he preached a 
memorable sermon from Isa. liv. 2,3. It was the 
sermon in which he laid down the two great maxims 
of Christian enterprise which have since become class- 
ical: Expect great things from God; attempt great 
things for God. But after the sermon, the ministers 
were leaving the meeting, when Carey, seizing the 
arm of his friend, Andrew Fuller, said with an im- 
ploring look, ‘ And are you, after all, going again to 
do nothing?’ Then it was that it was resolved to 


take steps to form a society, the plan of which was to 
be submitted to the next meeting of ministers.” 
HIS CAREER. 

Carey himself went to India with an ailing and ill- 
tempered wife, who afterward went insane, and four 
children. His work, however, belongs to history. 
Dr. Blaikie says : ‘‘ Carey has been well described as 
‘ preacher, teacher, scholar, scientist, printer, planter.’ 
First and foremost he was a missionary, with that 
thirst for souls which every missionary should have. 

‘*Carey died June 2, 1834, in his seventy-third year, 
after spending more than forty years in India without 
asingle furlough or visit to England. His greatest 
permanent memorial was his translation of the Bible, 
in whole or in part, alone or with others, into some 
twenty-four Indian languages.” 


The Source of His Enthusiasm. | 


The sudden revival of the missionary spirit Dr. 
George Smith traces directly to the united prayer 
meetings for the revival of religion in Scotland, which 
were afterward taken up by Jonathan Edwards in 
New England. 

‘*The pentecostal spirit that blew from Scottish 
Cambuslang to New England’s Northampton was 
wafted back again by prayer to ‘ Northampton in Old 
England.’ 

‘‘Thus the Catholic prayer Scotland began New 
England continued, and the English shoemaker, 
William Carey, by his society, completed the modern 
missionary enterprise of 1792.” 

Dr. Smith says that Carey’s call was one of the 
three new birth epochs in the history of Christianity : 

A. D. 51-55. A. D. 1492-1534. A. D. 1779-1792. 

PAUL revealed| CoLuMBUSopened| WASHINGTON 
Christ to the West;America and Indialmade the United 
through Greece./followed. LUTHER|States the second 
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ain, the missionary|world a vernacular|prayed for slaves 
center of English-|Bible as ‘‘ The Greatiand heathen. and be- 
speaking world-|Missionary,” basingicame the first En- 


rulers. The NeEwiall on the Nicene/glish missionary and 
TESTAMENT Revela-|Creed of the Church, Bible translator for 








tion at work. —— and Cath-|Asia, during the 
olic. Apostasy of the 
French Revolution. 





How King Osric’s Body was Found.—The Dean of 
Gloucester describes, in Good Words for June, how 
he discovered the remains of Osric, King of North- 
umbria, under the tomb which occupies the place of 
honor in Gloucester Cathedral. On the night of Jan- 
uary 7, 1892, he caused two panels on the south side 
to be removed, and there was found a long leaden 
coffin lying exactly beneath the king’s effigy. The 
top of the lead coffin was broken, and a few small 
bones could be seen. The lower end of the coffin was 
perfect, and a gray dust marked the position where 
the legs and feet of the ancient king had lain. They 


. did not disturb the dust, but restored the coffin to its 


ancient resting place. The Dean took the hint that 
the king’s body really did lie there from a paragraph 
in Leland. — He says it is the oldest known remains of 
the Saxon kings of England. The skull of Oswald, 
however, which is in Durham Cathedral, is a hun- 
dred years older than the remains of King Osric. 
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A MODERN FORM OF INSANITY. 

“\R. HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, superintend- 

ent of Randall’s Island hospitals, contributes 

to the North American Review for June a remarkable 

paper in which he treats of the disease with which 

that class of individuals known as ‘“ cranks” are 

afflicted. The disease is called paranoia, and its in- 

variable symptom is ‘‘the presence of systematized 
delusions of persecution.” 

The development of this particular form of insan- 
ity is most effectively described by Dr. Williams. 
It is usually the result of inherited mental unstability 
and its mental attributes may be pretty definitely 
outlined. ‘‘One may even point out in the child,” he 
says, ‘‘ what might be termed the paranoiac tempera- 
ment. Its characteristics are morbid sensitiveness 
and great egotism. Unfortunately, the parents of 
such a child usually take pride in the egotism that 
leads to eccentric acts; while the extreme precocity 
of many of these subjects causes their egotism to be 
fostered by ill-judged praise. Usually the child of 
paranoiac temperament is the genius of the family 
and the show-pupil at school, Pampered and praised, 
even though the entire household becomes subordi- 
nated to his sovereign will, he is not satisfied, believing 
that he does not receive his dues. With that idea, the 
germs of paranoia are planted in his mind. And, of 
course, the brilliant child is the one whose mental 
training will be forced. The other children of the 
family may stay at home, but this one must be 
sent to college and fitted for one of the learned pro- 
fessions. Often heis an ‘honor’ man at college, and 
he starts out into the world with every seeming 
prospect of an eminently prosperous career, 

‘Occasionally the young person of paranoiac tem- 
perament breaks down under the unbalancing influ- 
ences of overstudy while still at school. But usually 
the critical stress comes after he has gone out into 
the world. He is usually not yet insane. He may 
never become so. If his business or professional 
ventures succeed, he may become distinguished, and 
contact with the world may gradually correct the 
morbid tendencies. But if adverse circumstances 
arise and refuse to be put down, especially if the in- 
dividual’s vanity is wounded by failure to rise to the 
heights pictured by ambition, morbid brooding may 
develop out of vanity, selfishness and suspicion the 
delusion of persecution.” 

At this stage the victim of paranoia often becomes 
dangerous. Brooding long and earnestly over the 
situation in which he is placed, he comes to believe 
that hosts of people are leagued against him, and his 
one thought is how to thwart his imagined foes. 
Murders are often committed by persons in this con- 
dition. ‘‘ Year after year, and decade after decade, 
the paranoiac may go on his erratic way, nursing an- 
ever-multiplying host of delusions, building castles of 
sand, and wildly pursuing ignes fatui. If he has 
artistic or literary tastes he may produce, spasmodic- 
ally, brilliant works, but his efforts are seldom long 
sustained in one direction. Usually from time to time 
it suits his fancy to devote his energies to the cause 
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of some reform league for revolutionizing society or 
the government. If his native temperament be ami- 
able he will be simply a fanatic, perhaps a socialist ; 
if vicious, he will probably become an anarchist. He 
is usually nothing if not progressive, and a new fad, 
especially if it be an occult one, is meat and drink ‘to 
him. Revivalism, spiritualism, faith cure, Christian 
science, theosophy are his pastimes. In short, every- 
thing that is vague, visionary, occult finds a follow- 
ing—often the originator—among the paranoiac ranks. 
They will propagandize these ideas from the house 
tops, but their own personal delusions are usually 
kept sacredly locked in their own bosoms.” It is on 
account of their secretive natures that they are so dan- 
gerous to society and that it is so difficult to find a 
jury which will pronounce them insane. 

To the parent, and to every one engaged in direct- 
ing the minds of children, Dr. Williams gives, in 
conclusion, this counsel: ‘‘ Whenever there comes 
under your care one of those eccentric, brilliant, pre- 
cocious children whom you are prone to regard as a 
budding genius, learn to believe that you have proba- 
bly to do with incipient paranoia instead, and govern 
yourself accordingly. By restraining the energies 
and checking the eccentricities of such a child you 
may do something toward molding an aberrant mind 
back toward normality; by stimulating the energies 
and fostering the germs of ‘genius’ you may help to 
prepare a victim for an asylum or a prison. There is 
some hope that you may develop a sane man out of a 
child of paranoiac temperament; there is little fear 
that you will clip the wings of genius,” 


A DEFENSE OF MODERATE DRINKING. 


R. FARQUHARSON, M. P., in Blackwood's 
Magazine for June ventures to brave the wrath 
of the teetotalers by setting forth the excuse which 
the average Englishman makes for refusing to sign 
the pledge: ‘‘ All stimulant is unnecessary for the 
young and for people living perfectly healthy lives. 
But, under the stress and struggle of modern civiliza- 
tion, few of us beyond middle age are placed under 
normal physiological conditions, and a little alcohol 
helps us to round the corners and tc plane away the 
asperities of existence. In turn it may be a stimu- 
lant, or a sedative, or a tonic, or a digestive, or an 
actual food, and, unless we run on into excess, no 
physical damage can possibly be done to our tissues. 
The argument in its favor, when wisely and pru- 
dently used, seems complete. It does us good, and 
can do us no harm. Then why not use it?” 


THE Bishop of Worcester, reviewing the result of 
the higher criticism on the inspiration of the Old 
Testament in the Review of the Churches for May, 
thinks that the panic which has been caused by the 
critical theories is very unreasonable. So long, he 
says, as we start from our theories of what the Bible 
ought to be instead of humbly trying to find out what 
it is we will increase our doubts and difficulties and 
give much room for our unbelief. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 


G. VALBERT, reviewing in the Revue des 
« Deux Mondes for April 1 Zenker’s “ Ges- 
chichte der Wiener Journalistik” gives us some in- 
teresting facts concerning the past of the newspaper. 
The founder of French journalism, it appears, was 
Théophraste Renaudot, who, under the auspices and 
with the help of Cardinal Richelieu, began to publish 
a weekly newspaper, at the sign of the Grand-Coq, in 
the Rue de la Calandre, Paris, on May 30, 1631. This 
Théophraste—it is proposed just now to erect a statue 
to him—was a man of many interests. Among other 
things he conferred on France the benefit of inquiry 
offices and pawnbrokers’ shops. He was also an ad- 
vocate of medical reform, and drew on himself the 
wrath of the bilious Qui Patin, the roughest of the 
old-fashioned practitioners, who called him ‘‘ a most 
perverse, scandalous and lying biped, a weakly 
polisson,” and intimated that had he not been backed 
up by the Cardinal his career would have been ended 
by a criminal trial. But when an invention is in 
harmony with the spirit of the age all the Qui Patins 
on earth cannot suppress it, and Renaudot’s Gazette 
lived and is living still. 

Renaudot’s Gazette, however, was not the earliest 
newspaper. That is now shown to have been pub- 
lished in Vienna in 1615 or 1616. It was followed by 
journals which appeared at Fulda in 1619, Erfurt in 
1620 and Antwerp in 1621. An English newspaper 
saw the light in 1622, a Dutch one in 1626. But none 
of them could hold a candle to Renaudot’s Gazette. 

This ingenious man was of opinion that a journalist 
who knows his trade should not confine himself to 
publishing information useful to the commercial 
world, purveying news for the curious, and procuring 
for the vain the pleasure of seeing their names in 
print. He should have higher views, and aspire to 
become a power in the State. If he does not render 
valuable services to the Government by his influence 
on public opinion it is his own fault. Such was also 
the opinion of Richelieu, and Renaudot had no 
trouble in obtaining his sanction for the enterprise. 

Renaudot endeavored to secure as contributors the 
best writers of the day, and though himself without 
literary pretentions he had a tolerable working style 
of his own. So much could not be said for his prede- 
cessors at Vienna. They professed, however, to con- 
sider this a small matter—their concern, as they 
frequently assured their readers, was solely with the 
trustworthiness and accuracy of their information. 

Vienna was not a favorable soil for the growth of 
journalism. It was oppressed by a censorship with 
no sense of humors which regarded the merest trifles 
as grave affairs of State. In 1523 the system was or- 
ganized by an edict forbidding the publication and 
sale of books or papers open to the slightest suspicion 
of heresy. All citizens were invited to give informa- 
tion of the existence of prohibited literature, and to 
take it by force, if necessary, from the owners. In 
1527 all unlicensed printing was declared punishable 
with death at the stake, and two publishers, Hub- 
mayr and Tauber, were shortly afterward burnt for 
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issuing Protestant pamphlets. Under Ferdinand II 
the censorship was placed in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who prosecuted their new employment with a meri- 
torious, but indiscreet, zeal. Houses were searched 
from cellar to garret, and all books which failed to 
meet with their approval were publicly burnt. It is 
scarcely to be wondered at that editors found Vienna 
anything but a desirable abode, or that their papers 
were, as a rule, singularly dull reading. 





The One Live London Morning Newspaper.—Mr. 
Massingham, in the Leisure Hour for June, devotes 
himself to a well-deserved panegyric upon the Lon- 
don Daily Chronicle. He omits, however, to say that 
he himself has played no small part in the creation of 
this new journal. It can hardly be said that the list 
of editorial writers is strong, nor is the foreign corre- 
spondence worthy of the praise which it receives at 
his hands. Mr. Massingham says: ‘‘The Chronicle 
depends less for its large and growing circulation on 
the baser sides of English life—scabrous divorce 
cases, vulgar scandal, and the great betting madness 
—than any of its contemporaries ; it has largely de- 
throned the criminal from his place as the hero-in- 
chief of the English newspaper ; and it has set up 
instead the social reformer, the practical worker, and 
the pioneer to fields of fresh, intellectual and moral 
interests.” 

Newspapers in the United States.—Our Day, for 
May gives an analysis of the figures in ‘‘ Rowell’s News- 
paper Press Directory,” from which it appears that in 
1890 there were in the United States and Canada 17,- 
760 periodicals, with a circulation of 41,500,000. Of 
these 1,260 are weeklies, 2,000 monthlies and 1,536 
dailies. The yearly issue of all periodicals in these 
two countries is about 3,500 million, or an average 
of 267 periodicals per year to every five persons, 
or five per week to every family. In 1883 there 
were 456 Sunday papers. In 1890, 650; of these 294 
are not printed on Sunday, and not always sold on 
Sunday. Of the remainder, 151 are issued seven days 
a week, and all but twenty of these are morning 
papers. Two hundred and five dailies come out on 
Sunday, but not on Monday. Only 356 of the 1,552 
dailies issue Sunday editions. Seven newspapers have 
a circulation of over 100,000 a day ; six of them have 
Sunday editions, the exception being the Chicago 
Daily News. 


ACCORDING to the Missionary Review for May, Great 
Britain and Ireland brew more beer every year than 
the German Empire, and more than twice as much as 
Austria-Hungary. The beer production of the world 
is estimated at over 50,000 million gallons per annum. 
In 1891 Great Britain produced 1,500 million gallons. 
Great Britain spends on an average twenty shillings 
for drink for every half crown it gives to religion. 
Treland, in 1890, spent about eleven million sterling 
on drink ; its total rental did not come to more than 
nine million sterling. 
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SOME LEADING ENGLISH JOURNALISTS OF 
TO-DAY. 
RTICLES on journalism are becoming more and 
more the feature in the English magazines, 
In the Search Light for April there appeared sketches 
of no fewer than half-a-dozen journalists. 
MADAME: SEVERINE. 

First place in this number was given to Madame 
Severine, who is described as the leading lady jour- 
nalist of Europe—a title which will turn some of her 
journalistic sisters green with envy. Madame Sever- 
ine is stated to be one of the most delightful and in- 
teresting personalities in the Parisian literary world. 
She writes for the Figaro, the Gaulois, and the Gil 
Blas, contributing an article or leader to each of 


MR. E, T. COOK, 


these three papers every week, Since she gave up 
editing the Cri du Peuple she has abandoned many of 
her Anarchist theories and prejudices. 

MR. MUDFORD, OF THE ‘‘ LONDON STANDARD.” 

Another journalist, who is described both by Mr. 
Massingham in the Leisure Hour for April and by 
the Search Light, is Mr. Mudford, of the London 
Standard. Mr. Massingham thus concludes his ac- 
count of the Standard: ‘It is perhaps the danger 
to modern newspapers that their fortunes are so 
closely bound up with those of the company promo- 
ter. The peril does not, of course, vitally affect the 
Standard, whose prosperity rests on too solid a basis 
to be shaken by any ill wind that blows from Capel 
Court. But it is quite possible that the era of excess- 
ive good fortune which has furnished England as it 
has furnished America with a line of merchant 
princes is about to close.” 

Cassell’s Saturday Journal for April gives sketches 
of Mr. E. T. Cook, of the London Pall Mail Gazette, 
and Mr. C. P. Scott, of the Manchester Guardian. 


MR, MUDFORD., 
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MR. COOK, OF THE ‘‘ PALL MALL GAZETTE.” 


Of Mr. Cook the writer says: ‘‘He is a trained 
leader writer, with a notable faculty for discerning 
points and presenting them with a certain clear and 
curtly concentrated style, very well suiting the mis- 
sion of the Pall Mall as a review of the morning 
press. He is a first-rate writer of précis, and his 
notes are always felicitously touched. During his 
editorship he has availed himself very largely of that 
new phenomenon, the woman journalist, and some of 
the best stuff in the Pall Mall has been contributed 
by women. Under the management of Mr. Cook the 
financial prospects of the paper have improved, and 
the Pall Mall to-day is probably on a stronger basis 
than at any period of its history. 





MR. 8. LOW. 


““Mr. Cook is the most diligent of editors. He is 
always at his desk at half-past seven in the morning, 
and very frequently does not leave it until late in the 
afternoon. He is a little reserved in manner, and 
presents in this respect a curious contrast to Mr. 
Stead, his predecessor on the Pall Mall, for whom, by 
the way, his old lieutenent still cherishes a real affec- 
tion. As he was a thoroughly loyal servant he has 
made a wise, kindly and judicious chief. He does not 
pervade London with the omnipresent activity of his 
predecessors, but he still does an occasional interview, 
and rarely misses any of the chief picture shows of 
the year. He has a very gifted and brilliant young 
assistant in Mr. Garrett, the nephew of Mrs. Fawcett, 
for whom a career of real eminence may safely be pre- 
dicted.” 

MR. SCOTT, OF THE ‘“‘ MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 

“Mr. Scott,” says the writer, ‘‘has always been 
deeply conscious of the responsibilities of his position 
and profoundly sensible of the power of the press; 
and from the first he resolved to give all the influence 
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MADAME SEVERINE, 


of the Guardian to the strengthening of agencies 
which contribute to the elevation of the people, the 
diminution of ignorance and vice, and the extension of 
everything that makes life purer, brighter and health- 
ier. With this object, he made himself personally ac- 
quainted with the slums of Ancoats—the East end of 
Manchester—and he saw for himself the character of 
the homes of the operatives, the nature of their 
amusements and the need for reform in both direc- 
tions. In these efforts Mr. Scott has been ably sec- 
onded by his wife, who is almost as well known as her 
husband in Ancoats. She is the youngest daughter 
of the late Rev. John Cook, D.D., Professor of Eccle- 
siastical History in the University of St. Andrews. 
As a member of the Manchester School Board this 
lady has often displayed her sympathy with progress 
and her ability as an administrator.” 
MR. LOW, OF THE “‘ST. JAMES’ GAZETTE.” 

The first article on ‘‘ Modern Journalists ” in Search 
Light for June is devoted to Mr. Low, of the St. 
James’ Gazette, a gentleman whose personality is by 
no means so well known as that of his famous prede- 
cessor, Mr. Greenwood. He is thirty-five years old, 
was educated at King’s College, and obtained a Bal- 
liol Scholarship. He was converted to Toryism by 
the Bulgarian atrocity agitation, which converted the 
Nonconformists into Gladstonians. After leaving 
Oxford he became lecturer on ‘‘ Modern History ” 
at King’s College, London, and soon after joined the 
staff of the St. James’ Gazette. 

“The editor of the St. James’ Gazette is a pleasant, 
agreeable man of the world, with singular conversa- 
tional power. He is a great reader of books in many 
languages, and thinks a good novel almost as inter- 
esting as a Blue Book; and he will talk to you on 
most subjects under the sun except himself.” 
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Of Mr. Clement Scott, the subject of the second 
sketch in the June Search Light, we are told that he 
‘*has made his home on the top floor of one of the 
fine old houses overlooking Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
There, in his cozy study, lined with rare curios and 
works of art belonging to the early English period, 
he has received many of the most noteworthy men 
and women of the day.” 

The other articles are devoted to Mrs. Crawford, of 
Paris; Mr. Edmund Yates, of the World; Mr. H. W. 
Massingham, who, it seems, began life as a journalist 
at the early age of seventeen ; and to Mr. Pulitzer, of 
the New York World, who is said to have given the 
following receipt for success in journalism: ‘A 
paper should make enemies constantly, for only by 
making enemies can a journal expose roguery and 
serve the public ; the most valuable paper to the pub- 
lic is that which has the most enemies, and I am glad 
to say that my paper has many.” 


HOW TO FLY. 
Mr. Maxim’s Practical Recipe. 


HE Cosmopolitan lends its pages this month to 
another famous prophet of the flying machine, 
Hiram 8. Maxim, who has been working along the 
same lines with Prof. Langley, of the Smithsonian. 
Mr. Maxim is at present conducting what are prob- 
ably highly important experiments, on a grand scale, 
in England. He has already explained to the world 
the theory of the aeroplane or skimming dish, in which 
he considers the future of aerial navigation to lie, as 
against the old-fashioned attempts with light but 
absolutely unwieldy and unstable balloons. The 
essential point now is to obtain the proper motor, 
which will be one with a minimum of weight per 
horse-power ; and he thinks he has planned the best 
one in a steam engine burning petroleum to generate 
steam in thin light copper tubes. 

Having mastered the theory of flying, Prof. Maxim 
sets about telling us just how to build a machine 
which will really and truly go: 

‘* First, we should require that asum of $100,000 be 
placed at our disposal. We should then obtain a tract 
of level land in the vicinity of New York, where it 
would be possible to construct a circular railway 
about one mile long, using a gauge of about ten feet, 
and rails that would weigh twenty pounds to the 
yard ; that is, the kind of very light rails ordinarily 
used by contractors for building purposes. It would 
then be necessary to construct a large shed or work- 
shop at least sixty feet wide, eighty feet long and 
thirty-five feet high. One end of this room should be 
closed in by doors, so that when the machine was 
finished it could be run out on the railway track 
without being taken apart, etc., etc. The framework 
of the aeroplane would be best constructed of strong 
steel tubes, steel being considerably stronger, weight 
for weight, than aluminum. These tubes should be 
stayed with piano wire, and the surface of the aero- 
plane should be covered with a closely woven and 
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light silk. The machine should be propelled by two 
screws, which should be very light and strong, of 
large diameter, and placed at considerable distance 
apart.” 

The inventor proceeds with like convincing detail 
to tell how he would, when the experts had announced 
every member of the machine perfect, run it out on 
the circular track, having of course provided wheels 
on which it should rest. The motor would be set 
going and the mass would have a tendency to rise 
with every increase of speed. Whenadjustments and 
compensations had been made, a lighter pair of wheels 
would be substituted and the affair would be made to 
actually fly in order to test and set the rudders and steer- 
ing gear. Everythingready, “ taking oneman with us 
toattend to the two horizontal rudders and to keep the 
machine on an even keel, we should take our first fly, 
running the enginesand doing the right and left steer- 
ing ourselves. A day should be selected when there was 
afresh breeze of about ten milesan hour. Weshould 
first travel slowly around the circular railway until 
we came near that part of the track in which we 
should face the wind. The speed should then be in- 
creased until it attained a velocity of thirty-eight to 
forty miles an hour.” Whereupon we should leave 
the gross earth and soar. But once soaring, a some- 
what dubious problem will suggest itself: how tostop 
without breaking things generally. If the machine 
were stopped directly and allowed to drop, even with 
its large surface gathering buoyancy from the air, it 
would come to the earth with an impracticable shock. 
‘* But itis not necessary to approach the earth directly. 
Professor Langley found in his experiments that when 
a horizontal plane was traveling rapidly through the 
air it approached the earth as though it were ‘settling 
through jelly.” So that by a gradual descent, and 
alighting while still moving twenty miles per hour, 
Mr. Maxim thinks we might maintain aliving equilib- 
rium. He says that the experiment he has described 
can be indulged in at a cost of $50,000 to $100,000, and 
that it will take two years to build the flying mae 
chine. 


WHAT MR. GARNER WILL DO IN AFRICA. 


N the North American Review for June Mr. Rich- 
ard L. Garner describes the means by which he 

will seek to wrest from the anthropoid apes in the 
wilds of West Africa the secret key to their language. 
Besides the usual explorer’s equipment, he proposes 
to take with him on his expedition a phonograph, a 
photo-camera, telephones, electric batteries and an 
iron cage. The cage is a most ingenious contrivance, 
and was designed especially for the trip. It is made 
of steel wire woven into a diamond-shaped lattice, 
with a two-inch mesh, and framed in small steel 
frames, which when united form a cube seven feet 
square. Within this cage Mr. Garner may carry on 
communication with the natives of the jungle and 
conduct his experiments free from molestation. It 
will serve both as a fortress and as a place in which 
to store his supplies and operate his phonograph and 
batteries. The cage will be insulated, so that it can 
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be charged with electricity in case of danger, or while 
its occupant is asleep. It will also be connected with 
the relief station by means of a telephone wire. 

Among the experiments which Mr. Garner hopes 
to be able to perform is that of phonographing the 
sound of apes at a distance from the cage, where ‘his 
phonograph will be kept at times. Regarding this 
experiment he says : 

‘‘T shall accomplish this by means of the telephones 
which I am having constructed for the purpose, with 
a water-proof cable wire connected at one end with 
the diaphragm of the phonograph, and at the other 
end (which may be carried any distance, even a mile 
or more through the forest) connected with a small 
telephone concealed in a tin horn; all of which will 
be painted a dingy green in order that it may be con- 
cealed in the leaves or hidden in the moss or under- 
growth of the forest. In front of this horn will be 
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placed decoys, baits, effigies, mirrors, or such other 
means as may be found necessary to induce the chim- 
panzees and gorillas to utter their sounds there, 
which sounds, of course, will be immediately trans- 
mitted to and recorded on the phonograph cylinder, 
which will be operated by electricity. 

**T expect to be able to secure photographic views 
of the home life of these great apes, as also of the 
natives of the same regions. I hope to secure photo- 
graphs of their mouths in the act of talking, and at 
the same time the phonographic records showing the 
sounds they utter. With the aid of my phonograph 
I shall record and bring home the sounds of all the 
creatures of those deep forests that utter speech; and 
with my camera shall preserve for civilized man a 
faithful panorama of the royal families, of the war- 
riors armed with their simple instruments of death, 
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the beaux and belles of royal society in evening dress, 
the peasantry, slaves and social parasites, the wild 
beasts, the tropical birds, and even the slimy ser- 
pents that infest the Eden of tropical Africa. I shall 
secure the social and religious songs, the rites and 
ceremonies, the music and speech of the people. I 
shall take photographs of their homes, which will 
afford a vivid idea of the domestic life and habits of 
this curious people, as they may be found worship- 
ping their deities or dancing in their sins. We may 
thus ascertain how much bondage and civilization 
have respectively wrought for this race, by compar- 
ing taeir condition with that of their kinsmen in 
America, who have grown up under the influences of 
civilization. This will be an important ethnological 
fact to determine.” 


TWO GERMAN NOVELISTS, 
Ossip Schubin. 


N the Universum (Dresden), Heft 17, there is an 
interesting little sketch of Ossip Schubin by 
Wilhelm Goldbaum. 

About fifteen years ago, he writes, the manuscript 
of a certain novel was handed to Herr Alfred Klaar 
for criticism. The authoress, who called herself Lola 
Kirschner, was then living with her sister, who was 
devoting her life to painting. At that time the nov- 
elist must have been about twenty-four, for Dr. 
Kirschner’s somewhat indiscreet literary calendar 
gives 1853 as the year of her birth. Her first idea was 
to become a singer, but after a short period of in- 
struction she lost her voice. Encouraged by Herr 
Klaar’s favorable opinion of her first attempt, she 
wrote another novel and sent it to Dr Julius Roden- 
berg for insertion in the Deutsche Rundschau, but she 
concealed her name and her sex and styled herself 
‘*‘Ossip Schubin,”’ and Dr. Rodenberg at first took her 
for a Russian who was confiding her talent to- him. 
Just then, too, Russian literature was the fashion in 
Germany. The secret of the pseudonym, however, 
has been out for some time now, and since a portrait 
of Lola Kirschner, by Gussow, has made the round 
of the European galleries, physiognomists have un- 
derstood why the German lady from Prague, with 
the half-Slav face and the capricious features, assumed. 
the name of Ossip Schubin. 

There is something foreign and capricious, too, in 
her talent, and even in the German she writes ; and, 
in addition, she has a cosmopolitan power of observa- 
tion, though her special field is the life of the Austrian 
nobility. In company with her sister, the artist, Lola 
Kirschner has become thoroughly acquainted with 
the society of every European capital, from Madrid 
to St. Petersburg, and everywhere diplomatic and 
artistic circles have been accessible to her. Among 
her novels may be mentioned ‘The Story of a Ge- 
nius,” ‘* Between Ourselves” and ‘“‘ Boris Lenzky.” 

In Ossip Schubin’s method of work there is, says a 
German author who is intimately acquainted with 
her, something impulsive, genial and inspired. She 
tears along the paper with her pen, throwing each 
sheet as it is filled on to the floor, so that after a few 
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consecutive hours of work her table is literally sur- 
rounded by a pile of manuscript, to be ultimately ar- 
ranged and numbered. She is an artist with an abun- 
dance of experiences and observations, and material 
generally, but so far as the form is concerned, if by 
form is understood the inner form required by Herder 
and Goethe in a work of art, she cannot be called an 
artist at all. She is an excellent story teller, and she 


has the gift of characterizing intelligently; but she 
never restrains herself. Hence her creations often par- 





OSSIP SCHUBIN. 


take of the adventurous ; and in her haste of concep- 
tion she forgets now and then the physiognomy of 
her characters. She is so impulsive, and so unequal 
in form, that every impression of artistic com- 
pleteness is destroyed; but, on the other hand, she 
is always interesting. Tourgenieff seems to have 
played the greatest part in her literary development, 
and possibly it was to honor him that she assumed the 
nom-de-plume of Ossip Schubin. 
Bertha von Suttner, 

Baroness Bertha von Suttner is known as the writer 
of the famous novel with a purpose, ‘‘ Lay Down 
Your Arms!” and Heft 19 of the Universum gives a 
short sketch of this extraordinary lady. 
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Her earlier novels did not make much impression, 
but this story, on account of its tendency, attracted 
universal attention. Itis a real peace manifesto, or 
protest against war, in which short work is made of 
army budgets, bayonets and cannon, smokeless powder 
and generals, 

The story is an autobiography, and the experiences 
narrated by Martha are those of a maiden, wife, 
mother, widow and wife a second time, in the period 
from 1859 to 1871, thus including Solferino, Sadowa 
and Sedan. She, a girl of eighteen, marries a young 
lieutenant, andin ayearasonisborn. They both watch 
over the boy who is to become a soldier, but before 
many months are past war is declared, and Martha 
begins to doubt the glory and fame of the battlefield 
and the death of a patriot, and her doubt grows till 
she is not only convinced that war is incompatible 
with moral, scientific and industrial progress, but her 
anti-war ideas and her determination to show the 
folly of militarism gradually become the ruling 
passion of her life. But this conversion from admira- 
tion of the soldier to the embracing of her new gospel 
is very gradual, and the story is a series of terribly 
pathetic and tragic incidents to her and to her family. 

Though ‘‘Die Waffen Nieder!” may be read in 
four European languages, Baroness. Bertha von Sutt- 
ner is said to have been waiting six months for an 
English publisher. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


HE Atlantic Monthly gives a few pages to the 
discussion of Walt Whitman, the paper being 
unsigned. The writer gives especial attention to 
Whitman’s superabundance of physical energy, of 
vitality which bursts forth at every turn in his work. 
He asserts, curiously, that Whitman was distinctively 
literary. ‘‘ We know this is regarded as an heretical 
opinion, and that Whitman is held to stand outside 
of the literary class ; but we do not see how his work 
can be explained on any other ground than as the pro 
duction of a man conscious of his own Vocation as a 
writer, and instinctively seeking to record, to shape, 
to handle words as material for artistic construction. 
The very form which he adopted and used almost ex- 
clusively was a deliberate attempt at an adequate 
mode of expressing large, elemental ideas. It was 
not so much a revolt against conventionalism as it 
was an effort at construction upon new and fitting 
lines.” 

As to Whitman’s final significance and place in the 
roll-call of poets, the Atlantic speaks as follows: 

** The nature which Whitman glorifies has its tigers 
and jungles; the human life, which is to him won- 
derful in its range of vitality, has its development, 
not through the exercise of its unchecked energy, but 
through that unceasing struggle for mastery which a 
certain large-hearted, large-minded man once vividly 
characterized as a war in the members. 

: What blurt is this about virtue and about vice !’ 
says Whitman, with his large scorn of small distinc- 
tions ; but when blurting ceases there still comes a 
voice which cannot be drowned. There is unques- 
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tionably, for many natures, a tonic in Whitman’s 
verse, and his work tells for largeness, for freedom, 
for the recollection of elemental forces in man and 
nature; but that it has in it the quality of univer- 
sality which is the final test of a poet who sets up 
such claims as he we deny emphatically. A few 
verses will be everybody’s; a few persons will want 
everything; but for the most part the work is a 
quarry from which one here and one there will bring 
away stones precious to him and for his use. There 
isa law of life for great poetry, and Whitman was 
not obedient to it; though one may call him a Titan, 
he will meet the fate of Titans.” 


How ‘‘ Leaves of Grass” was Written. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for June reprints 
from the New York Star of 1885 Walt Whitman’s ac- 
count of how he wrote the ‘‘ Leaves of Grass. Be- 
fore he began he prepared himself for the work by 
following a course of reading in the open air. 

‘* Later, at intervals, I used to go off, sometimes for 
a week at a stretch, down in the country, or to Long 
Island’s seashores ; there, in the presence of outdoor 
influences, I went over thoroughly the Old and New 
Testaments, and absorbed (probably to better advan- 
tage for me than in any library or indoor room—it 
makes such difference where you read) Shakespeare, 
Ossian, the best versions 1 could get of Homer, 
Atschylus, Sophocles, the old German Nibelungen, the 
ancient Hindoo poems, and one or two other master- 
pieces, Dante’s among them. As it happened, I read 
the latter mostly in an old wood. The Iliad (Buck- 
ley’s prose version) I read first thoroughly on the pen- 
insula of Orient, northeast end of Long Island, in a 
sheltered hollow of rocks and sand, with the sea on 
each side. I have wondered since why I was not 
overwhelmed by those mighty masters. Likely, be- 
cause I read them, as described, in the full presence 
of Nature, under the sun, with the far-spreading land- 
scape and vistas, or the sea rolling in. I absorbed 
very leisurely, following the mood.” 

THEIR OBJECT. 

His chief object was to attempt some worthy record 
of that entire faith and acceptance which is the foun- 
dation of moral America. It was his way of justify- 
ing the ways of God to men: ‘*Toformulate a poem 
where every line should directly or indirectly be an 
implicit belief in the wisdom, health, mystery, beauty 
of every process, every concrete object, every human or 
other existence, not only considered from ihe point of 
view of All, but of Each.” 

As for the poems which have created most offense, 
he maintains that they cannot and must not be 
omitted: ‘From another point of view Leaves of 
Grass is avowedly the song of Love, and of Sex and 
Animality—though meanings that do not usually go 
along with those words are behind all, and will duly 
emerge ; and all aresought to be lifted into a different 
light and atmosphere. Of this feature, intentionally 
palpable in a few lines, I shall only say the espousing 
principle of those few lines so gives breath of life to 
my whole scheme that the bulk of the pieces might 
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as well have been left unwritten were those lines 
omitted. Difficult as it will be, it has become, in my 
opinion, imperative to achieve a shifted attitude from 
superior men and women toward the thought and 
fact of sexuality, as an element in character person- 
ality, the emotions, and a theme in literature. I am 
not going to argue the question by itself ; it does not 
stand by itself. The vitality of it is altogether in its 
relations, bearings, significance—like the clef of a 
symphony.” 
Whitman and England, 

In the June Chautauquan Mr. Charles Lanier 
points out why itis that Whitman is held in such 
high regard by Englishmen. 

After sketching the picturesque early life of Whit- 
man—the period of his eccentric social excursions with 
park policemen and Brooklyn ferryboat deckhands— 
Mr, Lanier speaks of the advent of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass,” 
and of its reception in America and in England. As 
to the Englishman’s reverence for Whitman—so hard 
for the average American to understand—this writer 
shows that it was the logical outcome of the British 
attitude toward things American. “Britain,” he 
says, ‘had been listening during a century for the 
true American poet. Englishmen had their own 
vague preconceived opinion that the voice they 
waited for was not destined to sound a note of culture, 
grace and beauty. If anything of the sort had come 
out of the West they would have had none of it. It 
’ would have seemed like an impertinent attempt to 
vie with their own choir of singers. 

‘« All this prepared the way for Whitman. Some- 
thing extraordinary was expected, and he was extraor- 
dinary. Moreover, he trumpeted abroad his inten- 
tion to be what they looked for—the Genius of 
Columbia.” And his braggart way of treating the 
greatness of the New World further helped to make 
him, in the eyes of his transatlantic cousins, the typi- 
cal American. 

‘Thus we have the strange spectacle of Whitman 
posing as the greatest, the only American poet, as the 
lover of his countrymen, and as the type and living 
expression of them, and yet being appreciated only 
by foreigners, and not able to gain a hearing at all in 
his own country. That this fact has had a reflex in- 
fluence to his disadvantage there can be no doubt. 
Countries do not care to be accused of leaving their 
prophets without honor, and when England, France 
and Germany declare that this is the case with Whit- 
man we naturally feel as if we must prove that he is 
not a prophet. It is not always a pleasure to have 
angels pointed out of whom we are unaware.” 





Mr. F. T. Pigott, writing in Fortnightly Review 
on ‘* Japanese Customs,” goes far towards prov- 
ing that the Japanese are the most civilized race 
in the world, if the following definition of civilization 
is aecepted: ‘‘ Civilization means the satisfaction of 
the wants of existence; and some form of satisfying 
them exists everywhere ; the term, as we understand 
it, has come to mean the highest form of satisfaction 
of the greatest number of wants.” On the whole, 
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after reading his description of the innumerable mul- 
tiplicity of the rules by which Japanese life is gov- 
erned, it is to be hoped that Western barbarians may 
be saved, during our time at least, from being civil- 
ized as much as the Japs. 


A VISIT TO COUNT TOLSTOI. 


WRITER in the Cornhill Magazine for June 
gives an account of a visit which he paid to 
Count Tolstoi after returning from a journey through 
the famine districts of Russia. He says that the fam- 
ily was considerably alarmed when they saw his 
sledge approaching, for every moment they feared 
that the gendarmes might come and take away the 
Count. The cause of this, of course, was the commo- 
tion which had been occasioned by the publication in 
the London Daily Telegraph, and the subsequent pub: 
lication in the Moscow Gazette, of Count Tolstoi’s 

article. 

THE COUNT’S TROUBLES. 

The writer says: ‘‘ When I arrived in Samara from 
Patroffka, I found that the townsfolk were discussing ° 
it with some vehemence and excitement. The pre- 
vailing opinion appeared to be that the author of the 
article was mad, and ought to be shut up in a lunatic 
asylum. 

‘*A tchinovnik’s wife exclaimed in my hearing: 
‘ Heis throwing knives to the people to cut our throats 
with! He ought to besent to Siberia, for he is stirring 
up the people!’ To this an old Samara friend of mine, 
who has been exerting himself to the utmost on be- 
half of the peasantry, replied : ‘ Well, if they did cut 
my throat it would not surprise me, although I have 
helped them as well as Icould. They are unable to 
distinguish friends from enemies.’ Thereupon an 
official of high rank, who overheard the conversation, 
said, with a frankness which I did not expect to find 
in one of his class : ‘I believe that every word Count 
Tolstoi has written is perfectly true ; nevertheless, 
he has no right to let the common people know the 
truth.’” 

Count Tolstoi complained of the false interpretation 
the Moscow Gazette had published of his article, 
which was never meant for the Russian people. He 
was very indignant with the Moscow Gazette for ac- 
cusing him of having urged the peasants to revolt, 
for it was contrary to the whole of his teaching to 
employ force. 

LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS OPINIONS, 

Count Tolstoi praised Matthew Arnold and Ruskin, 
but pooh-poohed Bellamy. He urged his visitor to 
join the Ruskin Society, the members of which are 
pledged not to wear anything not made by hand, and 
not to live on money made by usury: ‘‘‘ When 
Ruskin,’ continued the Count, ‘began to write on 
philosophy and on morality he was ignored by every- 
body, especially by the English press, which has a 
peculiar way of ignoring everybody it does not like. 
I am astonished that people speak so little of Ruskin 
in comparison with Gladstone. When the latter 
makes a speech the papers are loud with their praises, 
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but when Ruskin—whom I believe to be a greater 
man—talks they say nothing.’ 

‘** Buddhism (he thought) was a very pessimistic re- 
ligion. True Christianity, on the other hand, was 
beautiful and consoling. Personally, he did not think 
the present a bad life, if it were properly lived. We 
were not intended to be miserable, but happy. To 
him all natural objects were a never-failing source of 
delight, even the very snow and the icicles on the 
trees.” 

He said that he liked the Swedenborgians, and could 
not understand why any’ one should want to make 
the Russian peasant more comfortable : ‘‘ ‘ But why,’ 
queried the Count, ‘ should a man sleep on a bed if he 
can do without one by sleeping on the ground? You 
would increase their wants and make them luxurious. 
If aman is happy without a bed, why should he have 
one? Marcus Aurelius used to sleep on the ground. 
Why shouldn’t the muzhiks ?’” 

NON-RESISTANCE TRIUMPHANT. 

He strongly asserted the doctrine of non-resistance, 
and ‘‘in support of his argument he mentioned an 
instance of some peasants, who, to test the sincerity 
of some Stundists, gradually robbed these of all their 
movable property. One day they took away the 
horses, another the cows, a third day the furniture, 
until, finally, there was nothing left for them to take. 
Then they waited a day or two to see whether the 
Stundists would be false to their profession. Find- 
ing, eventually, that the Stundists did not move in 
the matter, and being conscience-stricken, they re- 
turned all the stolen property.” 

In parting from Count Tolstoi, says his visitor, he 
gave utterance to the following remarkable and sad 
words : ‘I do not know whether what I am doing is 
for the best, or whether I ought to tear myself away 
from this occupation, All I know is that I cannot 
leave this work, Perhaps it is weakness ; perhaps it 
is my duty which keeps me here, But I cannot give 
it up, even if I should like to. Like Moses on Mount 
Horeb, I shall never see the fruit of my labors. I 
shall never know whether I have been acting for the 
best or not. My fear is that what Iam doing is only 
apalliative.’ 

‘Surely, when the historian comes to cover the 
canvas of the latter half of the nineteenth century he 
will find no more pathetic figure for his painting than 
that of the great genius Tolstoi, battling with famine 
and fever, and striving with all his might and main 
to bring about the universal brotherhood of mankind, 
and yet pursued by doubts as to whether, after all, 
there is not some better way which he does not see:” 


A Tolstoi Colony. 

In Temple Bar for June Mr. Francis Prevost has an 
article entitled ‘‘ The Concord of the Steppe : Sketches 
in the Shadow of the Famine in Russia, 1891.” Mr. 
Prevost spent some time in a Tolstoi colony, of which 
he gives a very curious and interesting account: 


A TOLSTOI CONVERT. 


‘Its organizer I had known when he was Adjutant 
to the late Emperor, and the wildest of the young 
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guardsmen in Petersburg. His life at that time 
would certainly have been outside the tests of even 
the mildest morality ; he could jest in half a dozen 
languages, and jest well; he was brilliant, fascinat- 
ing, universally admired ; everything seemed within 
his reach. He had been named for the government 
of an important province ; was heir to a vast prop- 
erty ; a whole district of the richest land, the dowry 
of an ancestress, a Tartar princess, bearing his name. 

‘*When he wrote last to me he was living as the 
commonest peasant, in the universal red shirt and 
bast shoes ; his code of morality was of the strictest ; 
he was every one’s servant, and overflowing with love 
and good will to all. That small village of the Steppe 
was a State, ideally independent. 

A SAINT AND TEACHER. 

‘* Men came to it from every quarter of the empire 
—soldiers, tchinovniks, lawyers, priests, artists, peas- 
ants and petty tradesmen ; men often of delicate nurt- 
ure, whose feet had grown black with travel, and 
their backs bent with the spade; the clothes they 
wore and the tools of their trade were their sole pos- 
sessions, and their tenure even of these was always 
terminable by another’s greater need. 

‘‘There was a little room below the storehouse 
whose small window burned like a glow-worm every 
evening in the slope of the wood, where any of the 
village children who cared to come were taught to 
read, Their teacher was a man, splendidly made, 
and with the face of a Jewish prophet, who had left 
the first society in Moscow, where his wife remained 
to spend his millions, to wander barefoot without a 
home. 

‘“We spent many days and nights thereafter to- 
gether, he and I; back to back for warmth in the 
straw of country carts under the frosty moon, and, 
later, in the night dens of thieves and plotters of all 
kinds in Moscow, but I never heard a word from his 
lips of which the purest saint could be ashamed, 
Yet he was but one of many there, and no ex- 


ception.” 


GREAT LITTLE MEN. 


HERE is a very amusing article in the June 

number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, by Mr. 
Philip Kent, on ‘Brains and Inches.” Balzac says 
that the little fellows are the fellows for work, and 
Mr. Kent has gathered together a number of practical 
illustrations of the proverb that ‘‘the best goods are 
packed in the smallest bundles,” and quotes Bacon, 
Fuller, and Balzac’s saying on the relation between 
over-developed inches and under-developed brain. 
From the ample “‘scrap” catalogue that Mr. Kent has 
collected, it would seem as if the great majority of 
the men who have helped to make the world have 
been descendants of Zacchzeus, and the rule appears 
to hold good in all callings and professions. That the 
best generals and the greatest conquerors, like Attila, 
the ‘Scourge of God;” Aetius, commander-in-chief 
of the Roman troops in the time of Valentinian ; Ti- 
mour the Tartar, ‘‘ the terror of the world ;” Charles 
Martel, Condé, Marshal Luxembourg, Sir Francis 
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Drake and Admiral Keppel —‘‘little Keppel” and 
‘‘the beardless boy,” as he was called—were all small 
men, ‘Titus was one of the best and smallest Roman 
emperors. Frederick the Great did not err on the 
side of height. Oliver Cromwell, who towered over 
his generation, did so only mentally, being lacking in 
inches ; while Napoleon Bonaparte and his great rival, 
the Duke of Wellington, may fairly be described as 
tiny men, the former standing about five feet one and 
three-quarters in his stockings, and the Iron Duke 
beating him in this respect only by about six inches. 
Nelson, five feet four, comes midway between the 
victor and victim of Waterloo. 

“Most of us scribblers look best on paper,” once 
remarked a grandson of Jerrold’s to the writer of the 
article, and the truth of the remark seems to be borne 
out by the record of the physical inches of literary 
men from all time. Bocchoris, one of the wisest and 
most able of Egyptian kings, wasa dwarf. Alsop is 
represented as a misshapen hop-o’-my-thumb. Horace 
was a sleek, fat little man, the Emperor Augustus tes- 
tifying to the fact by writing to him that, ‘‘ though he 
lacked inches, he lacked not paunch.” The great 
Chinese sage, Confucius, only reached middle height. 
Shakespeare was seemingly never measured, or, if he 
was, his height has not been handed down, but Milton 
was short in stature. Dryden, ‘‘ Poet Squab,” was 
dumpy, as was also Lord Macaulay. Mrs. Carlyle 
speaks of ‘‘ poor little Dickens,” his rival, Thackeray, 
boasting of a larger allowance of inches, though not of 
brain power. Moore was only five feet, and when it 
came out that he and ‘‘ Thomas Little” were one and 
the same writer, a wag remarked that ‘‘ Moore was 
Little and Little is Moore.” Cowper barely reached 
middle height, Pope was a pigmy of four feet six, 
and Voltaire and Scarron were mere Liliputians, 
while Swift’s giant intellect was lodged in the brain 
of a rather stout, ungainly man of just five feet eight. 
Lytton was about five feet six, Anthony Trollope 
about five feet ten and John Stuart Mill five feet 
eight. 

Coming to the arts, we have Bruneschelli, the 
architect, and Michael Angelo, both small men. Sir 
Christopher Wren could not have been better fitted 
with a surname. Turner was very small, and David 
Garrick was known as “Little Dave.” The record 
of theologians seems to be less ample, but Calvin was 
a little man, Martin Luther reached medium height, 
whilst Melancthon and Erasmus were mere mites of 
men. ‘Soapy Sam” only measured five feet three 
inches, whilst his father, William Wilberforce, is 
described as ‘‘a mere shrimp of a man whom you 
might easily have mistaken for a baboon in rusty 
broadcloth.” 

Great lawyers and statesmen are often little, as 
witness Lord Somers, Lord Shaftesbury—of whose 
pigmy body Dryden speaks—Lord Camden, Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn, five feet six, and Lord Chancellor 
Westbury, nicknamed “Little Bethel.” Adolphe 
Thiers is described as ‘‘ soft and sausage-like on the 
whole, five foot three at most, and ends neatly in fat 
little hands and feet.” Lord John Russell was a 
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little man. Mr. Gladstone»runs to length more in 
speeches than in his inches, being about five feet 
eight, whilst Lord Beaconsfield was five feet nine. 

This is a very formidable record for the big men to 
beat, and seems to go to prove the inverse ratio of 
brains to inches. In fairness to the poor big fellows 
it must be added that Nature has not neglected them 
entirely in the matter of brains, and the writer quotes 
some six-footers—Scott, for instance—as rivals to the 
dwarf geniuses, but the muster roll is not so long, 
and it now remains for their champion to come for- 
ward. 


NEW YORK SOCIETY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for May gives fifteen 
pages to an article by Mayo Williamson Hazel- 
tine entitled ‘‘Studies of New York Society.” Mr. 
Hazeltine’s studies are characterized by an unfailing 
good humor and no little shrewdness. With an en- 
viable tact he makes his point that New York society, 
even in its restricted sense as applied to a few hun- 
dred fortunate individuals, is superior to the elect 
circles of Boston, Philadelphia and Washington in at 
least one important feature—in that it is not abso- 
lutely fixed, limited, prescribed, but that there are 
always possibilities of evolution in it. The test of 
this he finds in the fact that a New Yorker of irre- 
proachable standing can, without arguing himself 
unknown, fail to recognize another member of the 
so-called four hundred, just as a Londoner could never 
be expected, no matter what his social position and 
experience, to point out and name all the celebrities of 
Hyde Park and Rotten Row. 

As to the reproach of exclusive money values so 
often showered on the unheeding heads of New York- 
ers, Mr. Hazeltine has this to say : 

‘* We have all heard of the query ‘ How much is he 
worth ?’ ascribed to the Knickerbocker metropolis, 
while other questions less sordid and practical are 
attributed to other cities. We are hardly called upon 
to vindicate Manhattan against a slur which is now 
some thirty years old, and yet, even on this score, 
something might be urged in its defense. Where 
such prosaic items as rent, gas, servants’ wages and 
the mere necessaries of life are inordinately dear— 
where operas, equipages, art galleries, antique furni- 
ture and a somewhat sumptuous cuisine are ac- 
counted well-nigh indispensable, the whole scheme of 
living being adjusted to a certain scale of opulence 
and splendor—whether a candidate’s means of expend- 
iture are adequate to his social pretensions may 
properly enough be the first inquiry, provided, of 
course, it be not also the last. Just so the command 
of evening dress is the preliminary condition of ad- 
mittance to a ballroom, but the young man who 
imagines his investiture of that garment will insure 
unlimited success is likely to be swiftly undeceived, 
Those ambitious grain shippers and affluent packers 
of pork, who, laying the aforesaid adage to heart, 
have forsaken Chicago and Cincinnati and marched 
gayly to the conquest of this island, are reported to 
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discover, to their infinite disgust, the wide difference 
inlogic between a sine quad non and an exhaustive 
definition. The line of the upper Fifth avenue is 
strewn with their magnificent wrecks, and yet they 
might easily have informed themselves whether the 
vast accumulations of certain native millionaires had 
secured to their unlettered owners one flash of social 
favor, or whether anything except a fortunate alli- 
ance could have placed their descendants in the posi- 
tion they may hold.” 

On the whole Mr. Hazeltine is inclined to confess 
‘that, at last, New York society ‘“‘is constructed on 
the sound basis of adequate resources coupled with 
winning personal gifts as the credentials of member- 
ship,” which is certainly a much nicer way of putting 
it, and may not be less true. 

In his study of the Metropolitan débutante he finds 
her ‘‘a pretty, graceful, winsome, rather trivial 
thing,” relatively no worse than the women of most 
countries, but possibly an indifferent comrade for a 
man of brains,” and he defends her manoeuvring 
mamma on the plea of necessity and of financial self- 
preservation. 


SOME PARLIAMENTARY PECULIARITIES. 


sé HE Stranger in the House,” in Macmillan’s 

Magazine for June, gives the following details 
concerning some of the peculiarities of well-known 
men in the British Parliament : 

‘“‘“Mr. Matthews has a curious way of holding up 
two fingers when he is addressing the House, after 
the manner of a Catholic prelate blessing the congre- 
gation. Perhaps he is not aware of that ; many per- 
sons are quite unconscious of theirmannerisms. Mr. 
‘Gladstone, for example, probably does not know that 
he is.in the habit of scratching the top of his head 
with his thumb nail. There is a well-known member 
who takes himself into custody by a firm grip on his 


‘collar whenever he rises to speak ; and another finds 


relief from his nervousness by buttoning and unbut- 
toning his waistcoat. A third will begin a speech at 


‘one end of a bench and finish it at the other end, not 


having the slightest idea that he has moved an inch. 
The British ‘ er, er,’ pronounced in a sonorous tone 
by way of filling up gaps, is heard in its greatest per- 
fection from Sir William Harcourt. Until he gets 
well started and warmed up, his speech consists 
mainly of ‘er, er.’ Mr. John Morley has a trick of 
doubling himself nearly in two and then starting 
back as if a spring were suddenly touched. Mr. 
Balfour anchors himself fast to thebox on the 
table.” 

LITERARY OPINION devotes its first article to a 
eulogistic notice of Mr. Froude, and begins a series of 
papers by Mr. H. D. Lowry on ‘‘Some Aspects of 
the Novel.” It deals with the supernatural in fiction. 
Mr. Lowry holds that as it is the general belief at 
bottom that the supernatural does happen, therefore 
for the novelist, it does, and sometimes must, 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT FIRE. 


HERE is an excellent article in the July Scrib- 
ner’s, in the series entitled ‘‘ Historic Moments,” 
on the great Chicago fire, by David Swing, one of 
those who were forced to abandon their homes to the 
destroyer. He discredits the story of the fateful kick 
of O’Leary’s cow, which by common report spoiled a 
lantern and a city; but while he does not enlighten 
us as to the cause, his graphic description of the ad-’ 
vance of the flames and of the incidents of the exodus 
is very well done, and brings that huge unlooked-for 
sling of outrageous fortune quite through the twenty 
years to our very eyes. He tells of the extraordinary 
velocity of the wind, making it difficult to walk in its 
face. ‘It was a perfect riot of wind and fire. At 
intervals the wind would seem to dip down from 
above and roll around us a hot volume of smoke, fire 
and dust, such as often rolls out from the rear of an 
express train.” 

‘*From one family learn the motions of thousands 
of households. Trunks were packed hastily, servants 
and mistresses and children were one in mutual 
helpfulness. Each attempted to put the house into a 
trunk. Some were absent-minded for a moment, and 
locked an empty drawer as though to keep the fire 
from getting in; one put a gold watch and money 
into a trunk, and then prepared to carry in hand a 
two-dollar clock ; one turned down the gas through 
habits of economy ; one neighbor, routed at half-past 
one, put on a dressing gown and began to shave him- 
self. It was difficult for each one to do the best thing 
for the occasion, but all made an earnest effort to be 
sensible. 

‘“*In afew minutes three or four large trunks were 
down on the sidewalk. But why were they there? 
No promises, threats or money could bring a wagon. 
My wife, two liftle daughters and I made up a speci- 
men group prepared for exile. The wife carried a 
favorite little marble clock, one daughter carried the 
cat, the other daughter a canary-bird in its cage, 
while I held on to a hand-trunk in which were all my 
manuscripts up to date. There was no weeping. All 
who joined us or passed us seemed satisfied with the 
remark : ‘it is awful.’ We were dumb rather than 
tearful.” 

Mr. Swing assures us that there was but little if 
any thieving in the resident portions of the city, 
though it was carried on in the commercial quarters 
so openly as to add insult to injury. The writer and 
his little band of exiles impressed a dilapidated hand- 
cart and proceeded countryward until they reached a 
ploughed field, which gave promise of being incom- 
bustible, where they camped out and slept cheerfully 
through the rain storm which fell that night. 





THERE is an account of the German Protestant 
Social Congress, which has recently held its annual 
meeting in Berlin, in the Review of the Churches for 
May, with portraits of Professor Adolph Wagner and 
Court Chaplain Stocker, the president of the Con- 


gress, 














LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH. 


THE EXTERMINATION OF THE FUR SEAL. 


NE of the best of the many articles that have 
been written on the seal industry of the Behr- 
ing Sea appears in current number of the Califor- 
nian Magazine. Its author, Mr. J. C. Cantwell, after 
reviewing the various points in the discussion between 
the United States and England over the seal, says: 
‘‘ Freed from the complications and technicalities of 
diplomatic controversy, the fur-seal question is a very 
simple one. In purchasing Alaska the fur-seal rook- 
eries on St. George and St. Paul Islands were justly 
regarded as the most valuable portion of our acquisi- 
tion. For more than seventeen years our rights to 
protect the seals in Behring Sea remained unques- 
tioned and it was not until the year 1886 that any 
systematic attempt was made by outsiders to inter- 
fere with those rights. The argument that the fur 
seal is fercee nature is not compatible with its well- 
known habits. For a hundred years it is known that 
the fur seal has annually resorted to the Pribyloff 
Islands to breed and shed its pelage. From the time 
of its departure from the islands late in the autumn 
until its return in May of the following year, it lands 
nowhere else. The seals arrive at the numerous 
passes through the Aleutian Islands in the latter part 
of May of each year and head directly for the Priby- 
loff Islands. The watery paths traversed by the seals 
converge as they approach the islands, and in so 
doing solidly mass together thousands and tens of 
thousands of widely scattered animals at points fifty 
and even one hundred miles distance from the rook- 
eries.” 

Here the pelagic sealers lie in wait and have a fine 
location from which they can work the greatest de- 
struction in the shortest possible time. Neither age 
nor sex is spared by them. ‘It is impossible,” Mr. 
Cantwell continues, ‘‘ to exaggerate the danger of the 
depletion of our rookeries and the extermination of 
the fur-seal species, if such a criminal waste and in- 
human method of capture is permitted to continue. If 
the facts, as above stated, are not enough to convince 
even the most skeptical we have only to review the 
history of the great fur-seal rookeries in the Southern 
Hemisphere, which at one time teemed with seal life, 
but which were destroyed by the wanton and sense- 
less action of a fleet of seal hunters whose methods of 
capture were unrestrained by law, reason or even 
the dictates of common humanity. The history of 
the great rookeries in the Antarctic region, once inhab- 
ited by countless millions of seals, but now shunned 
and deserted by the gentle amphibians, will certainly 
be repeated in the case of the Pribyloff group, unless 
international agreement is reached, whereby the ani- 
mals are to be protected from such indiscriminate 
slaughter.” 


Halfway Measures Condemned. 

Mr. Henry W. Elliott, in the June Cosmopolitan, is 
outspoken in his condemnation of halfway measures 
for the protection of the seal rookeries of the Behring 
Sea. ‘They failed signally in the Russian régime 
and they will as signally fail with us.” 
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‘Closing Behring Sea to pelagic sealers, and rest- 
ing the hauling grounds by stopping all killing on the 
islands for a term of years, is not enough; we need 
more than that ; we need an international close-time 
agreement with Great Britain, primarily, whereby not 
only the open waters of Behring Sea, but also those of 
the North Pacific Ocean south of the Aleutian Archi- 
pelago, the peninsula of Alaska, and Kenai, 100 
miles from their coasts, shall be preserved and treated 
as a breeding preserve for the fur seal from the 1st of 
every May to the 10th of every October.” 


THE WORLD’S LIFE INSURANCE. 


OME conception of the enormous proportions 
which the life insurance business has assumed 

may be formed from the following statistics sum- 
marized from an article by Mr. David N. Holway in 
the June number of the Arena. The amount of the 








world’s outstanding life insurance at the beginning of . 


1891 was, in Great Britain (including Canada and 
Australia), $3,077,000,000, on the continent of Europe, 
$2,715,000,000 and in the United States, $4,101,000,- 
000. 

At the beginning of 1892 the total insurance in 
force throughout the world was $10,680,000,000, or an 
increase of $787,000,000 over the world’s total on 
January 1, 1891. During the present decade the 
world’s life insurance has increased in volume 75 per 
cent., the volume in the United States having in- 
creased 260 per cent. in amount. It is estimated that 
the American companies alone have already paid to 
the families of deceased members $633,000,000 and 
fully $125,000,000 in matured endowments to over 60,- 
000 persons. 

“Tt is,” concludes Mr. Holway, “ indeed a great 
business which has systematically and conservatively 
arranged for the future payment of nearly $11,000,- 
000,000 to 20,000,000 beneficiaries throughout the 
civilized world; which during 1891 paid $625,000 
daily to policy-holders and beneficiaries and during 
the same year issued new insurance to the amount of 
$1,778,000,000. With all its enormous achievements, 
however, itis only at the threshold of a much more 
enormous future.” 





THE Esquiline (Rome) for May contains a transla- 
tion of the letters of M. de Chateaubriand to Madame 
Recamier in the closing years of his life, when he 
was ambassador at Rome. 





In the Sydney Quarterly for March the interesting 
leaves from A. G. Hamilton’s note-book are continued. 
Mr. Hamilton says that he has ascertained by actual 
experiment that a flying beetle of the cockchafer 
family, when put under a glass dish, on a table- 
cloth, which weighed a pound and a half, was able 
to push it about for several inches; that is to say, he 
moved for a length of six times his body a dish 1,750 
times his own weight. If a man who weighed twelve 
stones were proportionately as strong as the beetle 
he would be able to push along level ground a weight 
equal to 131 tons. 





- 








THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
N the department, ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month,” 
will be found reviews of Hon. Dorman B. Eaton’s 
paper, ‘‘ The Perils of Re-electing Presidents,” ‘“A Modern 
Form of Insanity,” by Dr. H. S. Williams; ‘‘What I Expect 
To Doin Africa,” by Mr. R. L. Garner, and of the group 
of papers on “'The Harrison Administration,” by three 

United States Senators. 

MURAT HALSTEAD ON ‘‘ FREE SILVER.” 

Murat Halstead analyzes Senator Stewart’s paper on 
“The Rule of the Gold Kings,” which appeared in the 
May number of the North American Review. In reply to 
the Nevada Senator’s charge that hostility to silver has 
* been the policy of all administrations, since 1873 when 
that metal was ‘‘demonetized,” he states that in the 
eighty years before this event we had coined eight miliion 
of silver dollars, while during the eighteen years follow- 
ing we have issued four hundred millions of silver dollars. 
Mr. Halstead is in favor of the free coinage of silver, but 
not at the present ratio. He thinks that the ratio 18 to 1 
would be about right. 

THE ENLARGEMENT OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

Archdeacon Farrar urges the enlargement of West- 
minster Abbey. He points out that if there should be 
but one burial every year, the use of the Abbey as a place 
of interment would last for scarcely more than a century 
longer, and that even at this rate there would be room 
for simply tablets. At the present time there is space for 
only two statues more. If the Abbey were not already 
overcrowded, England would rejoice, says the Archdea- 
con, to place in this great and sacred mausoleum the 
monuments of the most famous Americans as well as 
noted Englishmen. 

THE NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE. 

Mr. William A. Camp explains the origin and methods 
of the New York Clearing House. This great financial 
institution was organized in October, 1853, and its object, 
as stated in its constitution, was ‘to be the effecting 
at one place of the daily exchanges between the several 
associated banks, and the payment at the same place and 
day of the balances resulting from such exchanges.” 
But it has done more than to simplify exchanges. It has, 
says Mr. Camp, developed into a “‘ tower of strength ” in 
times of financial stress, and ‘‘a source of mutual protec- 
tion” to its members at all times. More than once has 
a financial panic been averted through the facilities 
offered by the New York Clearing House. It was as- 
serted by a prominent bank president, Mr Camp states, 
that the influence of the New York Clearing House in 
this country was greater than that of the Bank of Eng- 
land in Great Britain. The average daily Clearing House 
exchanges per year for the last ten years are given as 
$115,218,234. 

FROM THE SERVANT GIRL’S POINT OF VIEW. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr discusses the servant girl question 
from the servant girl’s point of view. She is of the opin- 
ion that the carrying out of the following points would 
probably revolutionize the whole condition of domestic 
service : 1. The relation between mistress and servant 
should be put upon an absolutely commercial basis, and 
made as honorable as mechanical, or factory, or store 


service. 2. Duties and hours should be clearly defined. 
There should be no interference in personal matters. 
There should be no more personal interest expected or 
shown than is the rule between any other employer and 
employee. 3. If it were possible to induce yearly engage- 
ments they should be the rule ; for when people know 
they have to put up with each other for twelve months 
they are more inclined to be patient and forbearing ; they 
learn to make the best of each other’s ways; and bearing 
becomes liking, and habit strengthens liking, and so they 
go on and on and are pretty well satisfied. 
THE PROGRESS OF NATIONALISM. 

Mr. Edward Bellamy, the author of ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward,” describes the ‘‘Progress of Nationalism in the 
United States.” He defines nationalism in its strict sense 
as ‘‘ the doctrine of those who hold that the principle of 
popular government by the equal voice of all for the equal 
benefit of all, which, in advanced nations, is already rec- 
ognized as the law of the political organization, should be 
extended to the economical organization as well ; and that 
the entire capital and labor of nations should be nation- 
alized and administered by their people, through their 
chosen agents, for the equal benefit of all, under an equal 
law of industrial service.” 

The first nationalist club was organized in Boston by 
readers of ‘‘ Looking Backward” in 1888. There are now 
clubs in every part of the country. The practical work 
of the organized nationalists has so far been chiefly educa- 
tional. The immediate propositions of the nationalists 
are stated as follows: 1. The nationalization of inter- 
state business, and business in the products or service of 
which the people in more than one State are interested. 
2. The State management or municipalization of businesses 
purely local in their relations. 

In the ‘‘ Notes and Comments” department, President 
Charles F. Thwing of Adelbert College, maintains that 
the student, teacher and professor are given too long a 
vacation in the summer, and Mr. J. Lockwood Dodge gives 
some account of the political activity in colleges, especially 
at Harvard. 


THE FORUM. 


HE two political articles by Hon. Thomas F. Bayard 

and Senator George F. Hoar, ‘* A New Poet,” by 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, ‘‘ The Fall of Silver and its Causes,” 

by Director Edward O. Leech, ‘“‘ Needed Reform in 

Naturalization,” by Professor John B. Moore, and ‘‘ What 

the Census of Churches Shows,” by Mr. H. K. Carroll, are 
reviewed at length in another department. 

SCHOOL LIFE AT ETON. 

Mr. A. C. Benson, master at Eton, gives an account of 
the way boys are trained in that celebrated English 
school. ‘‘The whole school is divided into ‘ divisions’ of 
about thirty boys, massed into six ‘ blocks ;’ the basis of 
the work is, of course, still classified. The whole school 
is examined at the end of every half-year for promotion. 
The tendency, therefore, except in the case of a boy of ex- 
ceptional brilliancy or the reverse, is to go slowly up the 
school in the company of the boys among whom he is 
placed. The classical curriculum consists of lessons con- 
strued in school, composition in Greek and Latin, repe- 
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tition lessons in the same language, and, in the lower parts 
of the school, grammar ; besides his classical master, 
every boy attends the lessons of a mathematical, French 
and science master. Taking thirty as the average num- 
ber of hours in the week spent actually ‘in school,’ the 
proportion will be represented by sixteen for classic, six 
for mathematics, four for modern languages, two for sub- 
jects such as history and geography, and two for science. 

The lessons are mostly oral, boys being called upon to 
construe in form and the master questioning and com- 
menting. There is also a certain amount of paper work ; 
but at Eton the exercises are generally done out of school 
ina boy’s own time, and those who have experience of 
this system are inclined to rate it very highly indeed as a 
gain in responsibility.” 

THE FOOD WE EAT. 

Mr. W. O. Atwater discusses the subject of food. He 
finds that ordinary people with us have as good food and 
as much of it as the exceptionally well-fed on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The general principle is asserted 
that liberal food, large production and higher wages go 
together. 

Mr. Atwater has discovered in his study of the subject 
that we make a four-fold mistake in our food economy. 
** First, we purchase needlessly expensive kinds of food. 
We do this under the false impression that there is some 
peculiar virtue in the costlier food materials, and that 
economy in our diet is somehow detrimental to our dig- 
nity or our welfare. Secondly, the food which we eat 
does not always contain the proper proportions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of nutritive ingredients. We consume rela- 
tively too much of the fuel ingredients of food, such as 
the fats of meat and butter, the starch which makes up 
the larger part of the nutritive material of flour and 
potatoes, and sugar and sweetmeats. Conversely, we 
have relatively too little of the protein or flesh-forming 
substances, like the lean of meat and fish and the gluten 
of wheat, which make muscle and sinew and which are 
the basis of blood, bone and brain. Thirdly, many people, 
not only the well-to-do, but those in moderate circum- 
stances, use needless quantities of food. Probably the 
worst sufferers from this evil are well-to-do people of 
sedentary occupations—brain-workers as distinguished 
from hand-workers. Finally, we are guilty of serious 
errors in our cooking. We waste a great deal of fuel in 
the preparation of our food, and even then a gréat deal of 
the food is very badly cooked. A reformin these methods 
of cooking is one of the economic demands of our time.” 

THE SLAUGHTER OF RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 

Professor Henry C. Adams contributes an article on 
*“‘ The Slaughter of Railway Employees.” He shows that 
87.94 per cent. of the total number of deaths and 45.57 per 
cent. of the total number of injuries sustained by railway 
employees during the twelve months preceding June 30, 
1890, resulted while coupling cars or setting brakes, and 
urges that Congress should enact a law enforcing railroad 
companies to furnish all their cars and locomotives with 
automatic couplers and train brakes. At the present time 
automatic couplers and train brakes are in general use 
only in the cars and locomotives engaged in the passenger 
service. Out of a total of 1,105,042 cars used in freight 
service, there are, according to the last report on statistics 
of railways in the United States, but 87,390 fitted with 
automatic couplers and but 100,990 equipped with train 
brakes. Professor Adams insists that the danger to rail- 
road employees will hardly be decreased by the universal 
adoption of these safety appliances unless the same type 
of coupler and brake is used by all the railroad compa- 
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nies. At present 44 different kinds of couplers and 9 kinds 
of train brakes are in actual use. 
FOR AN ENDOWED AMERICAN OPERA. 
Mr. John K. Paine considers the question, ‘‘ Shall we 


‘have an Endowed Opera?” He is confident that a per- 


manent opera could be successfully established in either 
New York, Boston or Chicago. ‘There is no reason why 
an opera house should not be conducted with as much 
economy, wisdom, high purpose and far-seeing sagacity 
as a university or a railroad, so far as its financial affairs 
are concerned. But it should, of course, be maintained 
with the single purpose of making the opera a means of 
culture, as in the case with educational institutions. 

‘“*The organization of such an institution as I have sug- 
gested should follow the general system of government 
that exists in our universities ; that is, it should have a 
corporation and a board of directors or faculty, composed 
of musical experts, and connection should be made with 
established schools of solo and chorus singing, dramatic 
action and orchestral playing. There are already several 
excellent conservatories in this country, with which ar- 
rangements might be made to contribute to this end. As 
to the personnel of the opera, it should consist, first, of at 
least two conductors and a chorus-master ; secondly, of 
the usual chorus, which could easily be composed of 
Americans. As regards the soloists, they should be chosen 
from among the artists who are able to singin English, 
and there are plenty of talented Americans who could 
ultimately fill these places. At the present time a num- 
ber of the leading singers in the European theatres are 
Americans. Why not keep them in America to sing in 
our own opera ?” 





THE ARENA. 


E give elesewhere a summary of Mr. Holway’s 
article on the rise and growth of life insurance. 


THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN, 


The Rev. M. J. Savage enumerates and enlarges upon 
what he considers to be the rights of children as against 
those of parents over them. Children have the right, he 
contends, to be well born, right to a happy childhood, and 
to a sound physical and moral education. They have 
also the right, he adds, to arational religious education. 


CAUSES OF THE INCREASE IN CRIME, 


Mr. 8. O. Flower publishes his third paper upon 
society’s exiles. He deals in this article with vice and 
crime as it is fostered in the slums of our large cities by 
want and misery. The records of the criminal courts of 
New York show that in that city alone 84,556 arrests were 
made in 1890, which was an increase of 2356 over the num- 
ber of arrests made during the previous year. Mr. Flower 
gives as the most potent causes of the increase in crime in 
this country: 1. The decline in integrity, incident to the 
rise of the present speculative age, and the ascendency of 
the aristocracy of the dollar. 2. Unjust social conditions, 
especially as they relate to taxation, 3. Unrestricted 
immigration. 4. Cheap lodging houses. 5, The saloon. 


A FLAW IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

Rabbi Solomon Schindler declares that there is a flaw in 
our educational system and that this flaw is ‘‘ the over- 
whelming preponderance of women’s influence in our pub- 
lic schools.” He defines his position in the following para- 
graph: ‘To utter a word, in these days, which may be 
construed into an attack upon the equality of the sexes, or 
as an expression of doubt as to woman’s ability, not only 
to hold her own, but even to surpass the male sex in any 
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line of activity, is in rather bad taste. But the question 
at issue is one in which are concerned, not the teachers 
only, but the children to be educated by them. It is not 
whether male or female teachers are preferable either to, 
the other, but whether a child can be properly educated 
by either men or women alone. Are not both needed to 
produce a thoroughly successful educational result ?” 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Rev. W. D. Morrison, Chaplain of Wandsworth 
Jail, has an article in the June number of the Fort- 
nightly on the increase of crime, in which he maintains 
that everything proves that with civilization crime in- 
creases. The figures which he gives are very discourag- 
ing, and they all point to the conclusion that in the last 
ten years serious crime has unmistakably increased in 
England and Wales. “ Police statistics are a striking con- 
firmation of prison statistics and the statistics of trials ; 
and all of them point with singular unanimity to the con- 
clusion that crime during the last thirty years, for which 
we possess official returns, bas not decreased in gravity, 
and has been steadily developing in magnitude.” 
ENGLAND AND JEWISH PAUPERS. 

Lord Dufferin, in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Invasion of the 
Destitute Alien,” puts the case in favor of excluding Jew- 
ish paupers from England very forcibly and at some length. 
He says: ‘‘As to their capacity for work and knowl- 
edge of trade, their habits, instincts, and social condition 
generally : there can be no doubt that the majority of im- 
migrants are sober and thrifty to the last degree, and in 
these respects set a good example to many English work- 
ingmen. But, on the other hand, their standard of life 
is far below that of the lowest and poorest classes among 
us, and they will work for hours impossible for an English- 
man to endure, and fora wage insufficient to keep his body 
and soul together. The practical, tangible question to be 
dealt with is the paralyzing, demoralizing, body-and-soul 
destroying effect upon our own people of placing them in 
direct competition with a lower type of humanity. It is 
the actual physical presence of this lower type of human 
organism among us that is so objectionable.” 


A PLEA FOR PROTECTION. 


Mr. Champion has a brief paper on ‘‘ Protection as La- 
bor Wants It.” Heisin favor of eight hours and higher 
wages in the industries of Great Britain which must be 
carried on within the country, as locomotion, distribution, 
building, baking, etc., and he is quite willing that the 
extra cost should fall on the consumer: He would exclude 
from England all foreign immigrants as the United States 
excludes the Chinese. He also wants protection forall prod- 
ucts of his labor that issold in the home market from the 
competition of the products of the underpaid foreign 
laborer outside of Great Britain. There remains the most 
vital and important question of all; that is to say, the for- 
eign market. Mr. Champion does not hesitate at this, but 
boldly declares that if it is proved that it is high wages only 
that destroys the export trade he is quite willing to meet 
that difficulty by bounties. He winds up his article by 
declaring that Great Britain must revise her trade policy 
in order to cement her Colonial alliances, and build up 
in the Empire an irresistible force.on the side of true free- 
dom and progress. 

DID DANTE STUDY AT OXFORD ? 
Mr. Gladstone has a short article, in which he discusses 


the evidence which can be adduced to prove that the 
great Italian poet visited Oxford. To the scholar in 
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Dante’s time England only existed for Oxford, and if 
Dante came to England there was only one place that he 
could come to, and Mr. Gladstone thinks that he did go to 
Oxford, not to saunter by the Isis, but in order to visit 
‘Haunts already made illustrious (to cite no other names) 
by Roger Bacon, by Grossetéte, and by Bradwardine. He 
went to refresh his thirst at a fast-swelling fountain-head 
of knowledge, and to imp the wings by which he was to 
mount, and mount so high that few have ever soared 
above him, into the empyrean of celestial wisdom.” 


‘¢ THERMIDOR.” 

In the article on M. Victorien Sardou and ‘‘ Thermidor” 
we have a genuine, unmistakable interview, taking its 
place quite naturally among the magazine articles of the 
month. No one could write so interesting an article 
about ‘‘Thermidor” as the man who conceived it and 
wrote the play, and as M. Sardou could not very well 
write it himself he has been interviewed, and the inter- 
view is very good reading. He conceived the idea of the 
play originally as far back as 1864; but its production 
was postponed from time to time, and when at last it saw 
the light he accuses M. Clemenceau of getting up a riot 
which led the government to interdict the performance. 
It cannot, therefore, be performed on any stage belonging 
to the French government, but it is going to be given 
elsewhere in Paris. 

EGYPT IN 1882 anpD 1892. 

Sir W. T. Marriott has an article in which he deals 
faithfully with Mr. Gladstone for his Newcastle speech, 
and appeals to the electors to avoid the crime of arresting 
the beneficent progress which has taken place in Egypt. 
He gives a sample of that progress in the following preg- 
nant sentence: ‘‘Ten years ago wise prophets would 
tell you that there were three things that were impossible 
in Egypt: 1, to make it solvent ; 2, to collect the taxes 
without the free use of the kourbash ; 3, to execute pub- 
lic works without that forced and cruel labor which went 
under the name of the corvée. Now, not only is Egypt 
solvent, but the use of the kourbash and the corvée have 
both been abolished.” Another seven years of good gov- 
ernment, he thinks, will put things straight. 


LORD LYTTON’S PLACE IN POETRY. 


Mr. W. H. Mallock indulges in a very eulogistic criti- 
cism of the late Lord Lytton : 

“To begin, then, he, of all English poets, is the one 
who, since the days of Byron, has had the largest experi- 
ence of life. Wecan, therefore, before we begin to dis- 
cuss the merits of his poetry, say that as a poet his posi- 
tion is thus far unique. Now, whilst few of our modern 
poets have excelled him in devotion to his art, none have 
come near him in point of mundane experience. Few 
men have ever combined, as he did, mundane humor, 
fastidiousness, shrewdness, and savoir faire, with ultra- 
sensitive sympathy and grave, meditative philosophy. In 
most men these latter qualities tend to withdraw them 
from life.” 

As he thinks thus of the man it is not surprising that he 
thinks as highly of his poetry. He says: ‘Of all 
English poetry since the days of Byron, it is that which 
is fullest of the most various life, of various life experi- 
enced most directly, and of the wisdom that comes of 
this kind of experience.” 


AN ANATHEMA UPON THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Mr. George Moore tells us: ‘‘ That nearly all artists dis- 
like and despise the Royal Academy is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge. Whether with reason or without is a 
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matter of opinion, but the existence of an immense fund 
of hate and contempt of the Academy is not denied. From 
Glasgow to Cornwall, wherever a group of artists collects, 
there hangs a gathering and a darkening sky of hate.” 

He essays, therefore, to make himself the articulate 
voice of this louring thundercloud of hatred and con- 
tempt. 'The Academy, he says, is sinking steadily. Never 
was it lower than this year. It is no true centre of Art, 
but a mere commercial enterprise, protected and subven- 
tioned by government, ‘‘and it has become patent to 
every one that the Academy is conducted on as purely 
commercial principles as any shop in the Tottenham Court 
Road. For it is impossible to suppose that Mr. Orchard- 
son and Mr. Watts do not know that Mr. Leader’s land- 
scapes are like tea-trays, that Mr. Dicksee’s figures are 
like bon-bon boxes, and that Mr. Herkomer’s portraits are 
like German cigars. But apparently the R. A.’s are merely 
concerned to follow the market.” And a good deal more 
to the same effect. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HERE is a great deal of confused general reading in 
the Nineteenth Centuryfor June. With the excep- 
tion of Mr. Champion’s brief paper on ‘“ Protection as 
Labor Wants It,” and St. Leo Strachey’s ‘‘ Ulster and 
Home Rule,” the articles might have appeared any time 
during the last six months. 
WILL ULSTER FIGHT ? 

St. Leo Strachey says Ulster will fight; that is, it 
will offer passive resistance to the London-Dublin Parlia- 
ment in all its work—Belfast and the neighborhood will 
organize a voluntary system of government with arbi- 
tration instead of law courts and an amateur police force. 
If an attempt is made to force submission then it will 
take 15,000 troops, with artillery and gunboats, to hold 
down Belfast alone, while 50,000 men would be needed in 
Ulster. Home Rule, therefore, cannot pacify Ireland be- 
cause of Ulster. ‘If any proof of that is needed, look at 
the fact that the most religious, the most serious-minded, 
the most earnest and the least political people in the 
North are quietly deciding that they will take the awful 
responsibility of resisting the law—a responsibility. which 
may cost them their lives and their worldly goods, and 
may give over their homes to anarchy and destruction.” 

DOES IRELAND BLOCK THE WAY ? 

Does Ireland block the way? Yes, says Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone, it does, very badly ; and in proof of this dec- 
laration shows that Irish affairs have occupied one-half 
of the time of the House of Commons in the last twelve 
years. During the Liberal administration Irish business 
occupied 19,073 pages of the parliamentary reports per 
session ; under the Tories it occupied 20,043 pages per ses- 
sion. The Irish block, therefore, is just as great under 
the Tories as it was under the Liberals. To hand over the 
Trish affairs to Ireland will save 25 per cent. at least of Im- 
perial time. 

A BUTLER’S VIEW OF MEN SERVICE. 

Mr. John Robinson has been prompted by Lady 
Greville’s article in the February number of the National 
Review and Lady Aberdeen’s article in the March Nine- 
teenth Century to set forth his view of the average man 
servant in England. Mr. Robinson admits that he is a 
very poor creature indeed, whose ambition never soars 
beyond the ultimate proprietorship of a public house. 
Domestic service is a splendid training in blackmailing 
and peculation. They have plenty of food, but it is badly 
cooked, and is served up cold again and again. The cus- 


tom of supplying household beer tends constantly to make 
drunkards of domestics, and if employers once realize the 
amount of disgusting animalism this habit perpetuated 
they would stop it at once. He would cut off half the 
meat and all the beer, and improve domestic service all 
round as a consequence. Servants must be treated as 
men, and free from the degrading sycophancy which now 
demoralizes them. Put servants more on a level with the 
trade ; let better service be required, but let the servants 
be treated as men. So says Mr. John Robinson. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


8 few: are several good articles in the New Review 
for June. 

Mr. Archibald Forbes discusses the Kanaka question. 
Speaking from a local knowledge of Queensland and of 
the trade, he says: ‘It may be accepted that private en- 
terprise cannot be relied on to systematize the honest 
recruitment of Polynesian laborers. The enterprise, for 
many reasons, is one that should be undertaken by the 
government. So would the arrows of aspersion be blunted, 
so would abuses be stamped out. With official head- 
quarters in a central island, government schooners plying 
among the islands and statedly returning to the general 
rendezvous, and a government steamer plying between 
that depot and the colony, the recruiting machinery would 
be adequate and unimpeachable. Such an establishment 
would cost the Colonial exchequer nothing, maintained as 
it would be by the increased capitation fee which the 
planters would gladly pay.” ; 

CAUSE OF THE FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 

It is rather odd to read an article like Ernest Pinard’s, 
in which the old Minister of the Interior of the French 
Empire at the time when the Franco-German war broke 
out endeavors to prove that the war was forced upon the 
Empire by the politicians of Paris. M. Pinard had the 
reports of the precepts, who almost always testify to the 
burning desire of peace in the Provinces. The Emperor 
declared emphatically in favor of peace, but in his new 
position of constitutional monarch he had no alternative 
but to take the step which plunged Europe into war. 
Who, then, was it who made the war? According to M. 
Pinard, it was the Parisian press, the vast majority of 
which, with Emile de Girardin at their head, declared, 
morning and night, that peace would be “essentially 
illusive, shameful, sinister, ridiculous,” all of which is. 
equivalent to saying that the Imperial Ministry was ut- 
terly useless for the one purpose that a despotic govern- 
ment is worth having. Its head wanted peace; the 
immense majority of the people had a burning desire to 
get out of war, and yet they allowed these rulers of 
France—the clamor of the Parisian press—to plunge the 
nation into ruin. 

ENGLISHWOMEN IN INDIA. 

Mrs. Neville Lyttelton has a pleasant, gossipy article 
on ‘‘ Englishwomen in India,” one of the chief pastimes of 
whom seems to be that of flirting. The alternative of 
flirting is shooting. The wife of a local superintendent of 
police, says Mrs. Lyttelton, spoke with feeling ‘‘ of the 
monotony of her life until she took to shooting with her 
husband. One other lady, the wife of a collector, I met. 
in the Kanara forest, in the south of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, where the shooting is done from trees. She was then 
elated at having shot her first head of big game, a hyena, 
but I have since heard that she has shot tigers, big sam- 
bur, panther, bear and black buck—everything, in fact, 
except elephant and bison. Such spirited reaction from 
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the inertia to which the climate and life make many 
women victims must disarm criticism.” But besides tie 
flirts and the hunters, there are a great number of women 
who are doing admirable work, to whom Mrs. Lyttelton 
gives due mete of praise. 
A SPECIFIC AGAINST THE RACING MANIA. 

Mr. T. Longueville, writing on ‘‘ Racing and its Fasci- 

nations,” concludes his article with the following sugges- 


‘tion. He says: ‘In case I may have scandalized anybody 


by enlarging upon the interests and pleasures of an in- 
stitution so fraught with evil as the turf I will conclude 
by prescribing an infallible panacea to such as may be 
anxious that their boys should never care for racing. At 
the age of nine make them learn the scale of weight-for- 
age by heart, and from ten to fourteen make them in- 
variably commit the names and weights for the spring 
and autumn handicaps to memory. Oh, how they will 
hate racing for the rest of their lives !” 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


JE have noticed elsewhere the articles in the June 
Contemporary on ‘‘ Woman’s Suffrage.” 


THE BISHOP OF COLCHESTER ON THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 

The Bishop of Colchester concludes his articles on Pro- 
fessor Driver’s method of dealing with the New Testa- 
ment. He is very pessimistic. He considers that among 
the consequences likely to ensue if the views of the ex- 
treme Rationalists on the Old Testament were to become 
more universal the first and most obvious would be that 
we should have no Bible left. The Old Testament could 
never be employed again, even as a lesson book for the in- 
struction of the young ; our efforts in the vast and ever- 
growing fields of Christian missions would be paralyzed, 
and the position of the Church would be seriously affected 
if its clergy should become to any large proportion con- 
verts to the distinctive views of rationalistic critics. 
Already he thinks that the extreme latitudinarian party 
have taken up a position which has reached the furthest 
limit of tension, and must produce sooner or later a dis- 
tinct line of cleavage. 

THE RUSSIAN BOGIE ONCE MORE. 

An old resident, who dates from Constantinople, writes 
an article on the ‘‘ Fate of the East,” the gist of which is 
that the old delusion about Constantinople is alive still, 
and that, no matter how much England may object to 
it, she will be driven inevitably to oppose any advance 
of the Russian Empire to Southeastern Europe. He 
admits that nothing can be done to prop up the rotten 
fabric of Ottoman rule, but he does not allude at all to 
what is a much greater danger than an attack on Con- 
stantinople by Russia, viz., that the Czar may put the 
Sultan in his pocket ; that is to say, that the Ottoman 
Empire, daily growing feebler, will be compelled to lean 
more and more upon its powerful neighbor, and, in the 
end, one will have to deal with a Sultan who is as much 
under the orders of St. Petersburg as if he were a Russian 
general appointed. by the Czar and supported by the 
Russian armies. 

A REPLY TO MR. REID, 


Mr. Pitt Lewis, M.P., attempts to reply to Mr. R. T. 
Reid’s article on ‘“‘ The Promise of Home Rule” which ap- 
peared in the April number of the Contemporary. Mr. 
Lewis assumes unhesitatingly that some settlement of the 
Home Rule question is inevitably demanded by wise 
statesmanship, but he devotes the whole of his ingenuity 
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to prove that it is impracticable, and that Mr. Reid’s own 
scheme is beset with obstacles so many and so formidable 
as to render its adoption in practice impossible. 

PITY THE POOR EURASIAN ! 

The Rev. Graham Sandberg has an article which is 
very melancholy reading, entitled ‘‘ Our Outcast Cousins 
in India.” They suffer from the want of energy and a 
hereditary languor, and they have neither the physical 
strength nor the stamina to work day by day under the 
Indian sun. They cannot live upon the wage which is 
sufficient to keep the Hindoo in comfort, and, as a rule, 
they are ail hopelessly in debt. The Eurasian clerk is 
being weeded out of the subordinate government offices, 
and no Eurasian is allowed to enter the army. He thinks 
that by removing these restrictions and developing the 
Anglo-Indian and Eurasian Association, which has been 
formed somewhat on trades-union lines, a great deal 
might be done to impart tone to this spiritless race. 
There are twenty-one thousand of these Eurasians in Cal- 
cutta alone. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. A. J. Jukes Brown explains, with the aid of a 
couple of maps, the evolution of the English Channel. 
Colonel Lonsdale Hale discusses the battle of Worth, and 
quotes a German officer of the very highest rank as say- 
ing: ‘‘We were within an ace of losing the battle, but 
the French did not know it, and I hope they never mey. 
It was the mediocrity of the French commander which 
alone saved the Germans from defeat, notwithstanding 
their weight of numbers and their overwhelming supe- 
riority in artillery.” Walter Pater has a characteristic 
essay on ‘‘Lacaedemon,” which gives a much pleasanter 
picture of the Spartans than that which is usually current 
with us. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


HE National Review for June is bright and readable. 
There is nothing particular in the article upon 
“Ulster,” but there is an excellent paper upon “ Ancient 
Rome and Modern London,” by Edward J. Gibbs. Mr. 
Gibbs maintains that ancient Rome was at least as popu- 
lous and probably much wealthier than modern London. 
He gives facts and figures in support of his contention, 
and estimates the population of ancient Rome as over 
5,600,000, for whom food, wine and oil, baths, theatres and 
amphitheatres were provided free, or at extremely low 
charges. In the magnificence and beauty of its public 
places, in the splendor of its gratuitous entertainments, 
and its liberality to the poor, ancient Rome, it is held, was 
much superior. 

There is also a very pleasantly written, gossipy article 
upon the ‘‘ Earl of Albemarle,” which is full of stories of 
the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of Wellington and other 
notables of the early part of the century. Another pleas- 
ant paper is that entitled ‘“Yeomen and Sportsmen,” by 
Mr. T. E. Kebbel. Mr. Kebbel discusses the probable 
effect of the Small Holdings bill upon game and field 
sports. He thinks it has in 1t the elements of mischief, 
but, as a general rule, he does not think sportsmen will 
have anything to fear from yeomen. 

Mr. Arthur Symons gives an account of the verse of 
‘*Paul Verlaine,” but does not essay to render the French 
verse into English prose or poetry. He declares that the 
art of Paul Verlaine is something new, absolutely new, to 
poetry. ‘‘A Poseuse of the Eighteenth Century” is the 
term by which Mrs. Andrew Lang gives us an account 
of Madame de Genlis. ‘A London Editor” writes on 
‘Authors, Individual and Corporate.” The great daily 
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newspapers, says this London editor, are one and all of 
them aglow with talent. From the Times to the Star they 
are, or deserve to be, the literary wonder of the age. As 
regards insight, vigor, form and finish, the leading articles 
in the morning journals are, as a whole, simply unrivaled 
in English rhetorical literature, and even journalism dis- 
plays marvelous versatility of imagination, humor and 
expression. The time is at hand when almost the only 
volumes instantly commending themselves to the public 
will be those bearing the warranty that the contents have 
already appeared in the great newspapers and great 
periodicals. What a pity it is that this London editor 
should shroud the brilliance of his genius behind a nom- 
de-plume ! 





THE ATLANTIC. 


“6 HE Education of the Negro,” by Commissioner of 

Education W. T. Harris, is the important paper 
of the June Atlantic, and we give more space to it else- 
where, as also to the editorial discussion of Walt Whit- 


man. 
JAPAN AND CHINA COMPARED. 


Ernest Francisco Fenollosa appears as a strong champion 
of the Chinese, holding that we are mistaken in ascribing 
superiority to their island cousins, the Japanese. He af- 
firms that, on the contrary, the Chinese have been the mas- 
ters from whom the Japanese copied, especially in the mat- 
ter of art. While the dwellers on the Continent gave the 
source of Japanese inspiration, it is true, however, even 
in this writer’s estimation, that the latter people have 
forged ahead in later years. ‘‘ Here,” he says, ‘‘is the 
key to the contrast. In China, the outbursts of creative 
effort grew fainter and fainter, until they finally ceased ; 
but in Japan they followed one another with such rapid- 
ity that individuality came to ingrain itself into the peo- 
ple as a race characteristic. So strong had this become 
that it was only half chilled and checked by two hundred 
and fifty years of the Tokugawa despotism, which it 
finally overthrew. Slowly and insidiously, during the 
last few centuries, China has sunk into the night of un- 
thinking like a huge animal in a quicksand ; just as 
the Greek intelligence sank under the formalism of the 
Byzantine Empire.” 

AGNES REPPLIER ON CATS. 

Never have the domestic charms and graces of pussy- 
cat been more brightly or more wittily apostrophized 
than in Agnes Repplier’s essay on her own especial tabby 
“Agrippiana.” ‘‘ This,” says she, ‘‘is the sphinx of the 
hearthstone, the little god of domesticity, whose presence 
turns a house into a home. Even the chilly desolation of 
a hotel may be rendered endurable by these affable and 
discriminating creatures ; for one of them, as we know, 
once welcomed Sir Walter Scott, and softened for him 
the unfamiliar and unloved surroundings. ‘There are 
no dogs in the hotel where I lodge,’ he writes to Abbots- 
ford from London, ‘but a tolerably conversable cat, who 
eats a mess of cream with me in the morning.’ Of course 
it did, the wise and lynx-eyed beast! I make no doubt 
that, day after day and week after week, that cat had 
wandered superbly amid the common throng of lodgers, 
showing favor to none, and growing cynical and disillu- 
sionized by constant contact with a crowd.” 

Arthur Searle has an astronomical article on the sub- 
ject ; ‘“‘The Discovery of a New Stellar System,” and 
William Henry Bishop gives a second chapter of his read- 
able series exploiting ‘‘An American at Home in Europe.” 
The running features of the magazine, ‘‘'The Emerson- 
Thoreau Correspondence,” ‘Private Life in Ancient 
Rome,” and, in fiction, ‘‘ Don Orsino,” about complete the 
tale. 
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HARPER’S. 


E review in another department Julian Ralph’s 
paper on Montana, and the Baron Von Kuhn’s on 
the ‘‘ Austro-Hungarian Army.” 


THE BENIGHTED PERUVIAN. 


Courtenay de Kalb has evidently made a careful study 
of his subject, ‘‘ The Social and Intellectual Condition of 
Eastern Peru.” He gives rather a gloomy account of the 
mental and moral status of the native Indian. ‘ The 
Indian remains stationary, ignorant of the spirituality of 
religion, failing to appreciate the principle of sacrifice of 
self-will which it involves. Material sacrifice can scarcely 
enter into his experience, for he possesses practically 
nothing, and continual fasting is one of the conditions of 
his existence ; consequently it is the feast which appeals 
most to him, and this he converts into anorgy. The mer- 
chant priests were too engrossed in making a fair profit 
out of baptisms to attend to spiritual culture, and the 
dreams of the Cuxias, Figueroas, Fritzes—to work a 
reformation through the children—were never realized.” 
Mr. de Kalb’s graphic description of the orgies which pass 
under the astonishing euphemism of religious festivals 
would make them throw the barbarity of the ghost dance 
into the shade. 


THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS, 


We find another posthumous essay of James Russell 
Lowell’s ; this time on ‘The Old English Dramatists,” 
which Mr. Norton has given to be printed in its original 
form as spoken. Nor does it lose in interest from the 
personal flavor which that fact gives. Mr. Lowell, in an 
incidental but striking paragraph, affirms that it is not 
the size of a city which stimulates and expands the lit- 
erary life of that city, but it is the fact that ‘it sums up 
in itself and gathers all the moral and intellectual forces 
of the country in asingle focus. London is still the 
metropolis of the British, as Paris of the French race. 
We admit this readily enough as regards Australia or 
Canada, but we willingly overlook it as regards ourselves, 
Washington is growing more national and more habitable 
every year, but it will never bea capital till every kind 
of culture is attainable there on as good terms as else- 
where. Why not on better than elsewhere? We 
are rich enough. Bismarck’s first care has been 
the museums of Berlin. For a fiftieth part of the 
money Congress seems willing to waste in demoralizing 
the country we might have had the Hamilton books and 
the far more precious Ashburton manuscripts.” 

George W. Rauck contributes a short paper telling 
‘‘ How Kentucky Became a State,” apropos, of course, of 
the centennial of her admission to the Union, which anni- 
versary is celebrated this year. Charles Waldstein has 
the art article under the heading ‘“‘ Funeral Orations in 
Stone and Wood,” and there is the regular quota of de- 
scriptive articles, with a rather strong showing in fiction. 





THE CATHOLIC QUARTERLY REVIEW is one of the best 
written and most interesting of all the Catholic publica- 
tions. In the current number there is a charming article 
on ‘“‘ Father Hermann,” by Theodora L. L. Teeling, which 
gives a very striking picture of a devout Catholic priest 
who was born a Jew and became a Christian. He was a 
great pianist and was well known in the great world of 
London. Among other incidents in his life, one of the 
most remarkable was that in which he attended the 
Spanish murderers who were hanged at Newgate in 1864, 
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THE CENTURY. 


E review at length on another page Dr. Albert 
Shaw’s article on Budapest. 

Joseph E. Bishop contributes a paper on ‘ Early Politi- 
cal Caricature in America,” accompanied by many repro- 
ductions. He makes political caricature begin with the 
first administration of General Jackson, whose robust per- 
sonality offered a temptation for pictorial representation. 

‘* No one,” says Mr. Bishop, ‘‘ can look at the lithograph 
sheet caricatures of 1856 and 1860 and not be struck with 
the strong general resemblance which they bear to the 
cartoons of to-day. There is the same use of many figures 
in both, and the same mingling of editors, politicians and 
other prominent personages in groups and situations illus- 
trating and ridiculing the political developments of the 
day. Instead of using the overhead loops to explain the 
meaning of the picture, however, our contemporary 
artists build up elaborate backgrounds and surround the 
central figures with details which, if the cartoon be a 
success, help to tell its story at a glance.” 

M. Emilio Castelar has another chapter in his Christo- 
pher Columbus history, and in the course of it gives this 
picture of the great admiral : 

‘‘Columbus was of powerful frame and large build ; of 
majestic bearing and dignified in gesture ; on the whole, 
well formed ; of middle height, inclining to tallness ; his 
arms sinewy and bronzed like wave-beaten oars; his 
nerves high-strung and sensitive, quickly responsive to 
all emotions ; his neck large and his shoulders broad ; his 
face rather long and his nose aquiline ; his complexion 
fair, even inclining to redness, and somewhat disfigured 
by freckles ; his gaze piercing and his eye clear ; his brow 
high and calm, furrowed with the deep working of 
thought. In the life written by his son Ferdinard we are 
told that Columbus not only sketched most marvelously, 
but was so skillful as a penman that he was able to earn 
a living by engrossing and copying. In his private notes 
he said that every good map draftsman ought to be a 
good painter as well, and he himself was such in his maps 
and globes and charts, over which are scattered all sorts 
of cleverly drawn figures.” 

The best descriptive article of the month is Israel C. 
Russel’s ‘‘ Mount Saint Elias Revisited” which is a thor- 
oughly interesting account of the great Alaskan glacial 
peaks from the point of view of Mr. Russel’s visit to them 
last May, in the interest of the National Geographical 
Society. The adventures encountered in surmounting the 
great ice-peaks, 18,000 feet above the sea, supplement in 
fascination the scientific value of the report. The illus- 
trations are from photographs taken ‘‘ on the grounds.” 





THE DOMINION ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 


E notice for the first time the Dominion Illus- 
trated Monthly, the fifth number of which ap- 
pears thismonth. Itisa handsome monthly, with numer- 
ous illustrations. We presume the red, white and blue 
cover is without any subtle political significance or sug- 
gestion. The magazine is largely given up to fiction and 
descriptive articles, most of the latter pertaining to sub- 
jects of especial interest to Canadians. For the vacation 
season there is an especial attraction in the lively article 
on ‘‘ Canoeing in Canada,” with its graphic illustrations, 
while on the more solid side we find the first chapter of a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ A Century of Legislation,” by 
Frank Yeigh, which, it appears, is chiefly historical. 
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SCRIBNER’S. 


E present elsewhere more extended reviews of the 

paper on ‘“‘ Life in New York Tenement Houses,’ 

by City Missionary William T. Elsing, that on ‘‘ Rapid 

Transit in Cities,” by Thomas Curtis Clarke, and Mr. 
David Swing’s reminiscences of the great Chicago fire. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett gives the history of the 
Drury Lane Boys’ Club in London in a style distinctively 
a la Little Lord Fauntleroy. The club was not begun by 
wealthy people, but grew out of the smallest possible be- 
ginnings made by three or four youngsters, who gathered 
themselves together in a cellar to enjoy the benefits of 
social intercourse and to achieve a place of leisure where 
they wouldn’t be requested to ‘‘move on.” But these 
gregarious youths were helped in a small way at first, 
and more and more as their good work became known, 
until now they have their comfortable club house: at No. 
30 Kemble street, with a good gymnasium and reading 
room, and the seventy-five members are able, as Mrs. 
Burnett’s recital shows, to get up a first-class programme 
of means to occupy their play hours. 

“An Ascent of Mount Altna,” by A. F. Jaccaci, is 
chiefly interesting as to its illustrations, drawn by the 
author. Another descriptive article is Charles Moreau 
Harger’s ‘‘ Cattle Trails of the Prairies; ” it, likewise, has. 
very impressive illustrations, which do not fail for want 
of action. He sounds the vale of the Texas cowboy. 
“The cowboy, with his white, wide-rimmed hat, his long 
leathern cattle whip, his lariat and his clanking spur is a 
thing of the past. The great Texas ranches are inclosed 
with barbed wire fences, anda genuine Texas steer would 
attract almost as much attention in the old cattle towns 
as a llama.” 

The number boasts no fiction, except a chapter of Mr. 
Stevenson’s ‘‘ The Wrecker,” unless Robert Grant’s con- 
clusion of his delightful ‘‘ Reflections of a Married Man” 
come under that head. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE June Cosmopolitan is a good number, and fur- 

nishes to our ‘‘ Leading Articles” reviews of four 
papers: ‘The Aeroplane,” by Hiram 8. Maxim; ‘‘ Our Na- 
tional Political Conventions,” by Murat Halstead; ‘‘ Our 
Fur Seal Rookeries,” by Henry W: Elliott, and Carroll D. 
Wright’s discussion of ‘‘ The Working of the Department. 
of Labor.” 

There is a somewhat remarkable article, the first of a 
series, entitled ‘‘Evolution and Christianity,” by St. 
George Mivart, whose “‘ Essays and Criticisms” have lately 
been going the rounds of the reviewers. This first chapter 
of his Cosmopolitan papers is entirely taken up with the 
evolution side of the question at the expense of the 
Christianity side, which will come afterward, and scarcely 
does more than give remarkable hints and suggestions of 
family relationships between very different sorts of ani- 
mals. He accepts evolution for its generally appreciated 
value as being the only hypothesis which offers a satis- 
factory explanation of the phenomena before us. 

There is an excellent descriptive article on New Zealand, 
by Edward Wakefield. The New Zealand article is espe- 
cially attractive in style and substance. Mr. Wakefield 
predicts a splendid industrial future for New Zealand, 
founded on its advantages for stock raising, mining, and 
its scarcely-begun agricultural development. ‘The Eu- 
ropeans are only beginning to find out what a grand little 
country they have got hold of.” 

In a literary way the bright particular contribution to 
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this number is Thomas A. Janvier’s story, ‘‘In the St. 
Peter’s Set,” in which he brings to us again the irresistible 
“ Angel” and ‘“‘ Uncle” who figured in ‘‘The Uncle of 
an Angel,” and the inner penetralia of Philadelphia 
“society ” is again and more vividly held up to our mirth- 
ful ridicule. De Meza has illustrated the story very ac- 
ceptably. 


THE CHAUTAUQUAN. 


HE paper on Walt Whitman, by Mr. C. D. Lanier, is 
noticed elsewhere in this number. 
REFORMATORIES FOR WOMEN. 

In the light of our recent struggles, finally successful, 
to obtain reformatories for women in New York, there is 
some especial interest in Mr. William M. Bray’s contribu- 
tion on “State Reformatories for Women” in the 
Woman’s Council Table. “It has seemed to be the 
theory of the country,” he says, ‘‘as represented by its 
law-makers, that efforts to educate and reform should be 
confined to the sinful of tender years, and those older 
should be punished in the ways provided for in the gen- 
eral statutes relating to crime and its punishment. But 
there are many women who are not felons, that is, who 
have not committed any wrong recognized by the law 
as important, against person or property, who should be 
taught, if possible, how to live proper and decent lives. 
It is for these women that educational and reformatory 
institutions should be established. They are women of 
depraved and degraded lives, who are vagrants or prosti- 
tutes, or who have been guilty of petty theft or habitual 
drunkenness, and who are, in the lack of better means, 
subject to imprisonment for short terms varying from 
ten days to six months in county jails, or to commitment 
for terms of six months to county poor-houses.” 

CHICAGO’S LIBRARIES. 

We have heard a good deal about Chicago’s immense 
stockyards, pork-packing establishments and other mam- 
moth manufactories. In Mr, Noble Canby’s article on 
** Chicago of To-Day,” he gives an idea of another side of 
that city’s marvelous development. ‘The poor man’s 
university, public libraries, have recently taken a large 
advance stride, resulting from the Newberry and Crerar 
bequests. Mr. Newberry’s gift of $4,000,000, the hand- 
somest ever made in America for a library, is under the 
management of Mr. William F. Poole of world-wide 
renown and is being expended for reference books. John 
G. Crerar’s bequest of $2,000,000 for a similar purpose will 
render library facilities of this city second to none in this 
country. During the past year the public library, which 
numbers 166,500 volumes, reached a circulation of almost 
a million and a third, aside from visits to the reading- 
room. The collection of rare books being made by the 
new Chicago University will also place its library among 
the noteworthy ones.” 


LIPPINCOTT’S. 


FTER James Lane Allen’s novelette, bearing the 

honest-sounding title ‘‘ John Gray,” being a ‘‘ Ken- 

tucky Tale of the Olden Time,” Murat Halstead tells of 

his ‘‘ Early Editorial Experiences;” for this month’s Lip- 

pincott’s is advertised as a ‘‘ Western number,” and things 
occidental have full sway. 

Mr. Halstead chronicles the methods and achievements 
of George D. Prentice and Charles Hammond, the bright 
particular stars of Western journalism a half century ago. 
Behold some of the mores of these halcyon days of news- 
paper making: ‘There was mingled with the feeble edi- 
torial matter beautiful poetry written by lovely women, 
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inspired by a dollar per verse. . . . The Cincinnati 
papers spent seven dollars a week each at that time for 
telegraphic dispatches, and regarded themselves as im 
posed upon by the grinding monopoly that spoiled the 
regular old news channels through the mails. The papers 
were printed on flat presses, and the working of two 
thousand sheets an hour was an achievement that was 
much applauded. The most conspicuous feature 
of the editorial page, save when some important amateur 
contributed a labored leader, was a poem, original or se- 
lected, usually original, and considered a liberal and at- 
tractive investment by the publisher who had the power 
of the purse. The issues of the journals were of four 
pages each, and the first column of the fourth page con- 
tained six times out of ten a bearstory, and the other four 
times a snake, bird, or Indian tale.” 

With considerable rhetorical flourish the Hon. John Jay 
Ingalls talks under the title ‘‘ Westward the Course of 
Empire Takes its Way,” and there are other articles per- 
taining to the West in various phases. 





THE YALE REVIEW. 


HE New England and Yale Review comes to us meta- 

morphosed into the Yale Review, under which more 
manageable name it bids fair to be an ably-edited and 
dignified periodical. Its editors are such men as Pro- 
fessors George P. Fisher, George B. Adams, Henry W. 
Farnam, Arthur T. Hadley and Dr. John Schwab. 

As to details, each number is to be inaugurated by a 
few pages of editorial discussion of certain timely social 
and political events, this department being under the 
laconic title ‘‘ Comment,” and the contributed articles are 
in keeping with the tone and conduct of the magazine. 
Two of its papers are reviewed this month among our 
‘Leading Articles.” 

“Committed to no party,” say its editors, ‘‘and to no 
school, but only to the advancement of sound learning, 
it‘aims to present the results of the most scientific and 
scholarly investigations in history and political science.” 
That there is place for such a magazine carried out on 
such lines, no one will deny ; nor does the present num- 
ber give place for any charge of inconsistency. 

A department of signed book reviews seems to show 
careful and honest presentation and criticism, and printers 
and publishers, too, have not failed in their part toward 
making the magazine a success. 





THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


ILLIAM H. McELROY, of the New York Tribune, 

contributes the opening paper to the Charities 

Review on Edward Everett Hale, and shows himself not 

last in the retinue of admirers who bring to Mr. Hale the 
praise he has so thoroughly deserved. 

Says Mr. McElroy: ‘The foremost of the four mottoes 
with which his name must ever be identified is ‘ Look up 
and not down.’ He has steadily looked up, finding celes- 
tial inspiration, we may be sure, is so doing. He has lived 
for the good that he can do. It would be difficult to 
mention a worthy cause, popular or unpopular, to which 
he has not lent a hand; or a wrong, however firmly 
entrenched, which has not recognized in him an implac- 
able foe. He has lived for the future in the distance— 
‘they that say (and do) such things declare plainly that 
they seek a country.’ He is seventy years old, 
or to use the more accurate phrase of his friend, Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, ‘Seventy years young.’ The fount 
which poor Ponce de Leon vainly sought, Hale found.” 
A portrait of Mr. Hale is the frontispiece of the magazine. 
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Postmaster-General John Wanamaker argues for his 
pet reform of ‘‘ Postal Savings Depositories.” He makes 
a strong plea for the projected institutionsand shows con- 
clusively that they are needed to supplement the State 
and private savings banks. 

The remaining contributed papers to this good number 
are Prof. John J. McCook’s discussion of ‘‘ Some Phases of 
the Tramp Problem,” and an article on ‘‘ Day Nurseries,” 
by E. Carlyle. 





THE NEW WORLD. 


HE second number of this quarterly, bearing date of 
June, quite confirms the impression made so 
strongly by the first issue—that it is a most important 
addition to serious periodical discussion, and that it is a 
broad, a scholarly and well-edited magazine. In the 
number at hand appear articles from Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, Maurice Bloomfield, of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity ; Josiah Royce, of Harvard, and other noted thinkers 
and scholars. There is so much in the New World that 
we cannot make a pretense of reviewing it. 

We notice that the subject of religious evolution, or 
rather the evolution of religion, begun so brilliantly in the 
first number by Dr. Lyman Abbott, is followed up this 
month by the Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston, who con- 
cludes his paper with this paragraph: ‘‘In the days to 
come, as we recognize that each new truth is a new word 
of God, religious progress will be a duty and not a crime. 
To find out more and more of the vital laws of God, in 
nature, in government, in society, in industry, in the 
body, heart, mind and soul—this will be the one great en- 
deavor. To know and obey will be found the one good. 
So it will be seen ever more and more clearly that the 
religious search is the search for the secret of life. As 
they discover this secret men shall have life and have it 
more abundantly.” 

The Rev. S. D. McConnell takes a hopeful view of the 
religious spirit of the age in his article entitled ‘‘ The 
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Next Step in Christianity.” ‘‘ The leadership of science 
and art,” he says, ‘‘ is already almost entirely in the hands 
of men who have broken with organized Christianity. 
They are the guides and pioneers in political and social 
reforms. They are a large minority—promising soon to 
be a majority—in the management of charitable and re- 
formatory institutions. They are the professors in col- 
leges and the teachers in normal schools. They are kind 
husbands, faithful wives, good sons, daughters, friends. 
What is their relation to Christianity ? 

“The answer is, They are Christians in fact ; but they 
are waiting for Christianity to pass into the new phase 
which will include them in form.” 





THE ASIATIC QUARTERLY. 


HE Asiatic Quarterly is now becoming an illustrated 
journal, which still further diversifies its very varied 
contents. Those who wish to see what a Turk can say as 
to the progress which has been made in the Ottoman Em- 
pire during the reign of the present Sultan, will find it in 
the article of Ibrahim Hakki Bey. By far the most inter- 
esting paper in the magazine is Dr. G. W. Leitner’s account 
of the legends, songs and customs of Dardistan. These 
old legends and fairy stories are always enjoyable, wher- 
ever they come from, far or near. There is a very curious 
article by Pundit Janardhan, in which he maintains that 
the present fashionable doctrine of the propagation of 
disease by microbes has long been known to the East, and 
he illustrates this by extracts from Sanscrit medical works. 
There is a long account given of some 200 artificial caves 
in Japan. They were first.made use of as dwellings long 
before the Christian era, and afterward were used as 
burial places. Mr. C. D. Collett suggests that the best 
way of settling the Newfoundland difficulty would be for 
England to give bounties pro tem. to the Newfoundland 
fishers. There is a paper on Dr. Schliemann, and Miss L. 
N. Badenoch has a paper on Hawaii. 


THE FRENCH’ REVIEWS. 


THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 


HE two numbers of the Nouvelle Revue for May are 

not of any special interest. No less than four arti- 
cles deal with the relations between France and Russia. 
The one by M. Francois de Mahy, headed ‘‘Un Pende 
Politique Métropolitaine & propos de Politique Coloniale” 
is very curious. M. de Mahy accuses the French Protest- 
ants of co-operating with the British and Foreign Bible 
Society in undermining Russian influence, and drawing 
France nolentim volentim into the orbit of the ‘“‘two 
great Liberal Teutonic powers!” It is hard to believe that 
any of the active evangelistic or philanthropic work car- 
ried on by French Protestantism could subsist without 
foreign—and more especially English help; but in this 
“international methodism,” as he calls it, M. de Mahy 
sees a graver danger to France. ‘If I were in a position 
to give them (the ‘methodist leaders’) a piece of advice,” 
he says, ‘‘I would say to them, with Joad: ‘Rompez, 
rompez tout pacte avec l’impiété!’ 

“The impiety would in this case be the persistence in 
a policy which leaves the French coast insufficiently de- 
fended. It would be in not leaving the nation full, entire, 
and absolute liberty to choose its own alliances. In con- 
tinuing to favor English colonial expansion and fetter our 
own. In not treating fully, absolutely and unmistakably 
the ties and traditions, practices and customs, which con- 


nect our Bible and Missionary Societies with those on the 
banks of the Thames. In attending meetings at the Hétel 
du Louvre, in order to listen to the complaints of Anglo- 
Hovaagentsagainst France, with regard to Madagascar; in 
joining international committees at Geneva or elsewhere, 
in order to listen to the complaints of German agents 
against a friendly power. The unpardonable iniquity 
lies in espousing the cause of these Germans against 
any verson or nation, and of these Hovas against France.” 

M. Funck-Brentano’s article, ‘‘La Ville du Meuble,” 
deals with that particular aspect of the labor question 
presented by the cabinet makers of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine. More interesting are M. Edouard Shure’s paper 
on “*The Popular Poetry of Brittany,” and M. Maurice 
Fleury’s on ‘‘ The Teaching of the Salpétriére ”—though 
the latter contains nothing particularly new in its 
description of the phenomena of nervous hallucination 
and hypnotic suggestion. M. Fleury strongly objects to 
the lectures at the Salpétritre being thrown open to the 
public ; while, at the same time, he assures the numerous 
persons who have asked for admission that they would 
probably be disappointed, if they expected anything 
sensational. The experiments by which most is learned 
produce results of a comparatively simple nature. Be- 
sides, the proceeding is open to two objections : first, the 
moral wrong of taking advantage of the position of poor 











THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 


patients, in order to make an exhibition of them which 
can benefit no one ; and secondly, that the spectacle of 
hysteria is by no means an innocuous one. 

M. Henri Chantaurin gives the first installment of his 
notes on the ‘‘ Salon of the Champs-Elysées.” and M. Fritz 
Zepelin contributes an article on the Golden Wedding 
of the King and Queen of Denmark. It contains rather 
an interesting statement of the little state’s position in 
European politics, and leads up to the inevitable moral of 
the Hercules’ choice between the Russian and the German 
alliances. The former, of course, includes France—always 
Denmark’s friend, which Germany has never been, and 
never can be. 

M. J. Aymi reviews, in a careful study, the pessimistic 
novels (‘‘ Antona de la Caserni,” ‘‘ Le Nomini Perraux,” 
“ L’Opium,” etc.) of M. Paul Bonnitain. 

The fiction of the Nouvelle is not very attractive this 
month. M. Jules Case concludes his slow-moving, mi- 
nutely introspective, and very gloomy story of ‘‘ Les Pro- 
messis.” M. Leon Daudet begins one called ‘‘ Haeres,” in 
which the people appear to have no surnames (except 
lAbbe Judin), and are generally vague as to their identity, 
character, position, and everything else—again excepting 
the good priest aforesaid. It is too soon to judge of the 
story by a first installment, but that,at any rate, is rather 
formless, and disappears in a cloud of nature descriptions 
and analysis of feeling. There is one touching short story 
in the number for May 1, ‘‘ Le Bouvice des Dombes,” by 
George de Lys—but even that is not up to the best level 
of French literature of this kind. 





THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


HE Revue des Deux Mondes for May 1 opens with a 
singularly fresh and powerful study of life in the 
limestone causses of the Aveyron and Lozére by M. Emile 
Pouvillon. His story, ‘‘ Les Antibel” (concluded in the 
mid-May number), is cast in a peculiar, semi-dramatic 
form, the speeches being headed as in a play, and the con- 
necting narrative and local description cast into the shape 
of immensely lengthened stage directions. The merits of 
this form of art may be open to discussion ; but there can 
be no doubt that, in the present instance, it lends itself to 
strangely vivid and concentrated effects. The story is a 
tragedy of common life, that has somehow, in the telling, 
caught an echo of the impressiveness of a Greek drama. 

M. Charles de Contouly’s third article on South Africa 
and M. Deltour’s paper on the Deaf and Dumb Institution 
at Paris are more fully noticed elsewhere. 

M. Ernest Lavisse contributes the third of his papers 
on ‘‘ Frederick the Great before his Accession.” It con- 
tains a great deal of information relating to the Crown 
Prince’s opinions on religion and philosophy, as revealed 
in his familiar correspondence. The following is only one 
of many passages worth quoting: ‘“‘ Again, and more 
especially, he tells us that he loves humanity. Yes! but 
how much easier that is than tolove men. And, more- 
over, this lover of humanity rather disconcerts us by his 
declamations on the idiocy and wickedness of men—for 
this young prince is bitterly severe on us, poor flock that 
weare. Is Frederick’s humanity then hypocrisy? No, 
surely. He finds within himself a certain feeling for 
human dignity, he has respect for intellect, a passion for 
knowledge—these, too, are humanity. In seeking employ- 
ment for his genius he finds no nobler one—as, in fact, 
there is none—than that of feeding, as best he can, the 
sheep whose shepherd he was born, of lessening the bur- 
den of their miseries and their superstitions. Only—is 
not increasing the value of his stock a good pastoral cal- 
culation? The humanity of these eighteenth-century 
princes requires of them no sacrifice, no renunciation of 
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themselves ; it isan instrumentum regni, or, if you like, 
a method of government; it is intellectual rather than 
sensitive, belonging to the head rather than the heart ; it 
is a very cold humanity, which can be practiced without 
any necessity for being compassionate, tender and humane. 
Let us, then, leave these adjectives aside, and simply say 
that Frederick was a sage.” 

M. G. Valbert writes a soiid historical article, taking as 
his text the recently published correspondence of Carl 
Friedrich, Markgraf of Baden, with Dupont de Nemours 
and the Marquis de Mirabeau—the crabbed old “ Friend 
of Man.” He wanted these two philosophers to help him 
manage his realm. The letters embrace all subjects, 
from farming to popular festivals. The latter were a 
strong point of Dupont’s, and he wished to have all mar- 
riages celebrated on a fixed annnal holiday. The descrip- 
tion of the ceremonies on this occasion is too good not to 
quote, though it loses in the transfer the peculiar senti- 
mental solemnity which makes it so irresistible in French. 
“The girls to be married on this great day should all be 
clad in white linen, with pink ribbons. All these young 
hearts are beating—all these beautiful cheeks colored with 
the liveliest crimson. They would be unable to keep their 
ranks, unless each one had her mother beside her to sup- 
port her steps, and, at certain intervals, an old man to 
regulate the march of the column. The charming bat- 
talion deploys to the right of the square, and the band 
heralds its arrival by the liveliest strains. On the other 
side are the lovers whose tender affection is tobe crowned 
on this solemn day. The Prince addresses them, in a 
simple, pathetic, and noble discourse. Each one of them, 
by way of answer, while having his right hand on his 
musket ‘(resting the butt on the ground) passes his left 
arm around his betrothed, and gives her a kiss on the 
cheek.” Itis not stated what amount of drill was neces- 
sary to get through the above manceuvre in a satisfactory 
and effective manner. Dupont’s letters to the Prince are, 
moreover, valuable froma historical point of view—throw- 
ing new light, in particular, on several points connected 
with the fall of Turgot. 

For the mid-May number, M. Taine, in opening a series 
of articles on ‘‘The Reconstruction of France in 1800,” 
treats of educational institutions founded by Napoleon, 
‘¢in whose hands,” he says, ‘‘ the school became the ante- 
chamber to the barracks.” His educational ideas were 
part of his military system, and a favorite plan of his was 
the classification of every male creature in France from 
a military point of view, so that none should escape— 
even poor fat M. Cambacérés, the least martial of men. 
‘‘We must,” said the Emperor, ‘‘ have Cambacérés here, 
in a position to take up his gun if necessary. . Then 
we shall have a nation built with lime and sand, capable 
of defying centuries and men.” The plan was not favor- 
ably received by the Council of State, whose members had 
no wish to be classified and ordered off on active service. 
The whole article is valuable, like all M. Taine’s, but some- 
what heavy. 

There is a slight pathetic sketch by Ouida—whether a. 
translation from the English or an original contribution 
in French there is nothing to show—of an Italian peasant. 
woman walking twenty miles to meet her son, whose 
regiment is passing, and finding him dead—worn out by a 
forced march on a hot day. Under the title of ‘‘ The 
Testament of Silvanus,” the Vicomte de Vogfé has gn- 
deavored to trace, in fragments of an imaginary auto- 
biography, the influence of Christianity on a mind trained 
in the Greek philosophy of the first century. It is a deli- 
cate introspective piece of work, not well adapted for 
summary or quotation. M. E. Marin la Mislor’s article 
on the Australian colonies is noticed more fully elsewhere. 
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POETRY. 
Albemarle.—June. 
The Soul in Nature. Lewis Morriz. 
Argosy.—June. 
In a London Square. Marion Meteyard. 
Atlantic Monthly.—June, 


Nuremberg. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
‘Have I Not Learned to Live Without Thee 
Yet?” Louise C. Moulton. 


California Illustrated Magazine.—June. 


Unforgotten Love. Pauline Bryant. 
Brunhilde. Frank Norris. 
Haunted. Carrie Blake Morgan. 

. Hope. Nestor A. Young. 

Catholic World.—June. 


Forgiven. Alice Van Cleve. 
Leo XIII. Francis Lavelle. 
At the Church Door. Mary Elizabeth Blake. 


Century.—June. 
Nature. W. P. Foster. 
The Fight of the Armstrong J. J. Roche. 
The Atlantic Steamship. T. M. Coan. 
Chautauquan.—June. 
Lo Adonais. H. T. Sudduth. 
Cosmopolitan.—June, 


Marion Wilcox. 

For a Birthday. (illus.) J. R. Lowell. 

A Woodland Mood. (illus.) M. Thompson. 
Mystery. Amélie Rives. 


Dominion Illustrated Monthly.—June. 


The Gift. Sophie M. Almon Hensley. 
Triumph. Goodridge Bliss Roberts. 


English Illustrated.—June. 
A Pageant of Thames Poets. E. J, Milliken. 
Gentleman’s Magazine.—June. 
Eylau Cemetery. C. E. Meetkerk. 
Good Words.—June. 


On the Garden Terrace. S. Reid. 
Irish Peasant’s Soliloquy. Marquis of 
Lorne. 


.Marriage. 


Home Maker.—June. 
E. H. Chase. 
Mary H. Krout. 
firs. 8. H. Guider. 
Harper’s Magazine.—June. 


On Cremation. George Horton. 
My Sweetheart’s Face. John Allan Wyeth. 
Sleep. Archibald Lampman. 


Irish Monthly.—June. 
The Rose and the Wind. 
Leisure Hour.—June. 
Watching the Doves. Francis Wynne. 
Lippincott.—June. 


Being His Mother. J. W. Riley. 
At Dead of Night. . Carrie B. Morgan. 
Concentration. Ella W. Wilcox. 


Longman’s.—June. 


The Evening Primrose. Miss Layard. 
Charlie’s Men. Andrew Lang. 


Munsey’s Magazine.—June. 


The Roses of June. Douglas Hemingway. 
The Evening Tryst. Joei Benton. 


June Roses. 
Yesterday. 
In My Garden. 


National Review.—June, 
The Fallen Elm. Austin Dobson. 


POETRY IN THE MAGAZINES. 


EORGE HORTON contributes to Harper's for June a sonnet with 
the somewhat novel title ‘‘On Creation,” and the rather uncanny 
fascination of the lines are in good keeping with the subject : 


“Tt matters little to the winged sprite 

That flits and flits the clustered stars among 
What fate befell the useless vesture flung 

So sadly earthward at the time of flight. 
Eyes dazzled by a sudden flood of light 
Cannot look into darkness ; hymns are sung 
In vain for spirit ears, on which has rung 
God's perfect music, heard at last aright. 
Yet for this worn-out garment seems more fit 
Than beak of Parsee bird, or wormy shroud, 
Or grinning ages in Egyptian pit, 

A chant of merry fire tongues singing loud, 
While deft flame fingers shall unravel it, 
And slim wind fingers weave it into cloud.” 





Mr. W. P. Foster, in the June Century, has a poem on “ Nature,” from 
which we quote the last three verses : 


There is an undertone in everything 
That comforts and uplifts; 
A light that never shifts 

Shines out of touch on the horizon ring. 


I know, behind ee mountain’s gloomy sides, 
There’s something waits for me 
That I may never see— 

Some love-illumined face, some stretched hand hides. 


Some spirit, something earth would half disclose, 
Half hide, invites the soul 
Unto some hidden goal 

Which may be death, or iarger life—who knows ? 





In the English Illustrated Magazine for June, Mr.E. J. Milliken has a 

oem of some length, entitled ‘‘ A Pageant of Thames’s Poets.” Taking as 

is text that Shelley delighted to glide along in his boat upon the Thames 
when the fit of poetry was upon him, Mr. Milliken says : 


But Thames hath many another winding haunted 
By memories of the wandering sons of song, 

And many another nook is ground enchanted, 
Its wooded slopes and devious shores along. 


Chaucer at Donnington! The Kennett sounded 
On Geoffrey’s ear five hundred years ago, 

And there, by Thames’s sylvan scenes surrounded, 
The cheerful bard forgot the courtier’s woe. 


And gentle Spenser oftentimes would wander 
In his great day ‘‘ by Thames’s lovely side.” 
None sang its sweetness with effusion fonder, 
None limned its beauties with more loving pride. 


Among the other poets who are associated with the poem are Milton, 
Denham, Cowley, Pope, Thomson, Collins, Wordsworth, Hood, Cumnor, 
Taylor, Phineas, Fletcher and Coleridge. 





Julia C. R. Dorr, in the Atlantic Monthly for June, has a pleasant poem 
on Nuremberg, one stanza of which runs as follows : 


Oh, the charm of each haunted street, 

Ways where Beauty and Duty meet— 

Sculptured miracles soaring free 

In temple and mart for all to see, 
Wherever the light falls, Nuremberg ! 





Mr. Alfred Austin, in the National Review, hasa long and beautiful poem 
upon ‘‘ The Fallen Elm,” in which he begins by lamenting the fall of his 
mountain, but after he had finished his lament a voice in the branches 











POETRY AND ART. 


FS) s and bids the poet ‘Pity me not. I am _ alive still,” and then the 
elm explains the innumerable joys that are stillin store for it when used 
in the service of man. 


I shall listen, hushed, to the stars at night, 
Shall abide betwixt earth and sky ; 

While one lives and works at a lofty height. 
One may change, but one does not die. 


The most curious fancy is that in which the elm contemplates its con- 
‘version into a desk for a lame clerk in the church, when it will hear the 
choir, smile at the bride, listen to the christenings, and assist at the 
funerals, for, says the elm— 


*T was a cheery and wild-wood life I led, 
But as pagan as bird or beast ; 

For I never was christened, or churched, or wed, 
Or tithed by the village priest. 





ART IN THE MAGAZINES. 


HE first article in the June Harper's is an elaborate one by Charles 

Waldstein, in which he tries to establish the significance of the recently 
recovered bas-relief from the Acropolis, which represents Athene leaning 
on her lance, with eyes cast down, before a pillar or slab. The motive of 
the figure is a debated one in the archeological camp, but Mr. Waldstein 
thinks it clear that the relief played an important feature in the burial of 
the Greek dead, that it was a part of the funeral paraphernalia, and that 
the names of those who had died bravely in battle were engraved on the 
slab. ‘‘ Of all the uses to which our relief could be put from its mere shape 
and form, this is the most probable, in fact the only one I can conceive of; 
and from its nature and the artistic treatment of the —— it certainly 
seems to me the most likely destination of this work : to have headed an 
inscription containing the names of those who had fallen in battle, which 
record was placed in some public spot in Athens, or on the Acropolis. 
Our Athene-Nike would then be stauding in the attitude of mourning, 
with reversed spear, gazing down upon the tombstone which surmounts 
the grave of her brave sons.” 

So that the relief would create a sympathetic feeling and enthusiasm in 
the crowds who came to listen to the funeral orations which the Greeks 
took such pride in. Mr. Waldstein goes on to consider and quote from 
Thucydides’ famous oration at the funeral of Pericles. 





The New England Magazine also gives first place to an article on art 
subjects—this being Lucy Monroe’s paper on * Art in Chicago.” One is 
astonished at the rapid growth of interest in the esthetics in the wonder- 
ful city on Lake Michigan, and the work which has been accomplished 
since the earliest gleam of an interest in pictures, in 1864, is something 
extraordinary. The Art Institute, which has had a strong and widely dif- 
fused influence on the community, began in 1873, and since then there has 
been a constant and rapid development. ‘‘ But this record of the Colum- 
bian Exposition,” says this writer, after tracing the individual careers of 
the most prominent Chicago artists, ‘‘ will form a very small part of the 
history of art in Chicago which will finally come to be written. The growth 
that I have chronicled has been so rapid that one cannot set bounds to its 
future strength. Even now, though the city dealers are slow to recognize 
it, Eastern importers consider Chicago one of the few good markets for 
pictures and bring their finest to its doors. With the impetus which the 
Eoiumbien Exposition will give to all activity in and for art, added to her 
native energy, What can we not expect of this young and vigorous city ?” 





Mrs. Sargant Florence gives in the June Art Amateur some good advice 
to art students who are making or are about to make their sojourn in 
Paris. ‘‘ Young American women going to Paris to study, without ac- 
quaintances to take charge of them, will find it best to go direct to some 
respectable * pension’ or boarding house in the Latin quarter. There are 
many such, in which, while one may not be very comfortable, useful ac- 
quaintances may be made with other artists, and one may look about for 
better quarters. . . As soon as convenient, however, it will be found 
best to hire a studio, with a sleeping room attached ; or, if there are two 

young women together, one with two rooms may be easily found.” Mrs. 

lorence cautions one to be careful with the terms of the lease, and advises 
the policy of politeness toward one’s “concierge.” ‘‘A studio with both 
sleeping rooms and sitting rooms for two ladies will cost from 600 to 1,000 
francs a year. Good food is rather expensive, but if breakfast and lunch 
be taken at home, getting supplies from some little ‘ crémerie’ in the neigh- 
borhood, expenses can be kept down to about $400 or $500 a year each. I 
should prefer to send a son to Paris rather than a daughter ; but as a rule 
there is no want of respect toward girls or strangers.” 


New England Magazine.—June. 


The Blue and the Gray. Zilella Cocke. 

Apple Blossoms. Maud Wyman. 

Broken Measures. Sarah Knowles Bolton. 

The Human Freedom League. A. E. Cross. 

Fallen Love. Phillip B. Marston. 

Gone. Cillus.) J.S. Barrows. 

The Poet’s Praise. C. E. Markham. 

The Czar’s Banquet. Marie Petrovsky. 
Overland Monthly.—June. 


Flotsam. Ella M. Sexton. 
The Gift That is Kept. Melbourne Greene. 
Blades of Grain. E. N. H. 

Scribner's Magazine.—June. 


The Return of the Year. A. Lampman. 
The Priceless Pearl. J. W. Chadwick. 
After Sunset. Graham R. Tomson. 


Sunday Magazine.—June. 
= Goulptor's Statue of Christ. J. Fitz- 
A Meorlena Sign-Post. Rev. B. Waugh. 

Temple Bar.—June. 

Ballade of the Rectory Roses. A. Cochrane. 
Life’s Night Watch. Maarten Maartens. 
Victorian.—June. 
Wm. Cowan. 


ART TOPICS. 


Art Journal. June. 


Sir John Pender’s Art Collection. With 
Portrait and Illustrations. J. fF. Boyes. 

In C—P—Railia. (llus.) N. Garstin. 

Some English Shrines. (illus.) V. Black- 


urn. 
R. Thorne Waite. (lus.)_ R. Jop Slade. 
The Royal Academy and the New Gallery. 
Cilus.) C. Phillips. 
Century.—June. 
dllus.) W. J. Stillman. 
Chautauquan.—June. 
Bernard Palissy. (llus.) Mrs. Corson. 
Classical Picture Gallery. June. 


Reproductions of ‘‘ Madonna and Child ” by 
G. B. Tiepolo: “A Flirtation,” by Jean 
Baptiste Le Prince, etc. 

Cosmopolitan.—June. 

Modern Life and the Artistic Sense. 
Walter Crane. 

Fashions and Counterfeits of Bric-a-Brac. 
dillus.) Sarah C. Hewitt. 


Fortnightly Review.—June. 


The Royal Academy. George Moore. 
The Two Salons. rs. E. R. Pennell. 


Gentlemen’s Magazine.—June. 
About a Portrait at Windsor. H.W. Wolff. 
Harper’s.—June. 


Funeral Orations in Stone and Wood. Chas. 
Waldstein. 
Magazine of Art.—June. 
“Circe.” Etching after J. W. Waterhouse. 
The Royal Academy, 1892. (Illus.) II. 
Scenic Art. (Ilus.) I. Prof. Herkomer. 
The Pupil of the we as a Factor in Expres- 


sion. Dr. Sam Wilks. 
illus.) _C. Phillips. 


Dead Cities. 


Carpaccio. 


(Illus. ) 


Jules Bastien-Lepage. 

The on ge of Holbein’s “‘ Ambassadors.” 
(illus.) . F. Dickes. 

Cracow and Its Art Treasures. (lllus.) 
Helen Zimmern. 


Monthly Packet.—June. 


Latour: Artist, Psychologist and Pastelist. 
Erme Stuart. 


New England Magazine.—June. 
Art in Chicago. Lucy B. Monroe. 
Nineteenth Century.—June. 
Sculpture of the Renaissance. Vernon Lee. 











THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN AND 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


By the Authors of 


Spurgeon, the People’s Preacher. 
12mo, pp. 337. New 


‘“‘The Life of General Gordon.” 

York: A. Lovell & Co. $1. 

Popular lives of Spurgeon continue to —~ in the mar- 
ket. This latest one seems to have some fresh and original 
qualities of its own. 


John G. Whittier, the Poet of Freedom. By Wm. Sloane 
Kennedy. 12mo, pp. 330. New York: Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company. $1.50. 


This entertaining and instructive book is fuH of history, 
and interspersed with quotations from the poems and ballads 
of Whittier. The author has done his best to show that 
‘**Flood ” Ireson was justly tarred and feathered for abandon- 
ing the shipwrecked sailors, that Barbara Fritchie did wave 
that historic flag, that Whittier’s story of the wreck of the 
‘Palatine’ is true, and that the romantic story of Harriet 
Livermore is truth stranger than fiction. The book tells the 
full story of the part played by Whittier in the anti-slavery 
movement. An appendix contains a reference table for dates 
of events and incidents in the life of the poet, notes on rare and 
early editions of his works, and a general index. 


By John Addington 
London: John C. 


The Life of Benvenuto Cellini. 
Symonds. Octavo, pp. 514. 
Nimmo. 9s. 

A third and cheaper edition of this work. Heretofore no 
accurate translation of Benvenuto Cellini’s world-famous auto- 
biography was obtainable. Cellini, unscrupulous and a mur- 
derer (of whose autobiography Horace Walpole says: ‘‘It is 
more amusing than any novel I know”), was born in Florence 
in 1500, and died in the same city, after a life of extraordinary 
variety and adventure, in 1571. Self-revelation is carried to 
the extreme in this volume ; Cellini evidently had no shame, 
and consequently his work is invaluable to every student of 
character as it is to every student’ of sixteenth-century Italy. 
Of Mr. Symond’s translation it would be impossible to speak 
too highly, while his introduction is a very valuable critical 
essay on the man and his time. 


Leading Women of the Restoration. By Grace Johnstone. 
Octavo, pp. 221. London: Digby & Long. 6s. 


Miss Johnstone writes this book with a purpose. She de- 
sires to show that amidst the almost universal corruption of 
the Court of King Charles II. there were women who remained 
modest, unselfish and religious. The women selected are 
Ladies Russell, Warwick and Maynard, Mrs. Hutchinson and 
Mrs. Godolphin. In each case a portrait is given. 


HISTORY. 


Church and State in Maryland. By George Petrie, Ph.D. 
Paper, 8vo, pp. 50. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press. 50 cents. 

Mr. Petrie, who is now Professor of History_in the Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, has prepared this study of «‘hurch 
and State in Maryland from the settlement of the colony in 
1634 down to the establishment of the Church of England in 
that colony in 1692, the study being pre pared as a thesis for 
the degree of Ph.D. at the Johns Hopkins University. It is a 
thorough and valuable piece of work based upon a close study 
of early records. 


By Reuben Parsons, 
The ‘‘ Ave 


Some Lies and Errors of History. 
D.D. 12mo, pp. 324. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
Maria” Office. 

The Rey. Dr. Parsons writes a series of readable essays 
upon a number of historical topics, in which he controverts 
ccrtain received views and opinions. He writes from the 
Catholic point of view, and refutes certain historical state- 
ments which he deems unjust to his church. 


ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 


- ESSAYS, CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


Francis Bacon, Poet, Prophet, Philosopher, versus Phan 
tom Captain Shakespeare, the Rosicrucian Mask. By 
W. F. C. Wigston. Octavo, pp. 482. Chicago: F. J. 
Schulte & Co. $2. 


The enterprising Chicago publishers, Messrs. F. J. Schulte 
& Co., are the American publishers of Mr. Wigston’s very 
formidable and really scholarly book written in defense of 
the theory that Francis Bacon wrote the works we commonly 
attribute to William Shakespeare. The work is dedicated to 
Ignatius Donnelly. Our surprise expressed last month tends 
to increase when we reflect that these Chicago publishers are 
iving to the world the new epics of the poet who claims to 
the reincarnation of William ener: Our friends, 
brs Chicago publishers, will be compelled by and by to take 
sides. 


Shadows of the Stage. By William Winter. 32mo, pp. 
397 New York: Macmillan & Co. 75 cents. 


Last month we mentioned the charming little volume in 
which Mr. Winter’s essays upon England had just appeared 
in revised form. This month there comes to hand asa dainty 
companion volume Mr. Winter’s ‘‘Shadows of the Stage,” 
containing twenty-eight brief papers. For thirty years Mr. 
Winter has been before the American public as a dramatic 
critic, and for many years he has been deemed our most ac- 
ceptable and distinguished writer en these topics. His 
work in the New York Tribune is widely familiar, and these 
papers are selected from hundreds that have appeared in that 
newspaper from his pen. They are upon the most distin- 
guished actors and actresses of our day. To show how cur- 
rent some of these essays are it is oaly necessary to mention 
the fact that one of them is upon Lord Tennyson’s new play 
‘The Foresters” and its presentation in New York. 


Walt Whitman. By William Clarke, M.A. With a Por- 
trait. 16mo, pp. 132. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
90 cents. 


The tenth volume of the ‘“Dilettante Library,” on the 
Poet Whitman, is written as an exposition rather than as a 
criticism of his works. The first chapter seeks to portray his 
personality and to set forth the varied influences which 
molded his life. Then follow chapters on his relations to and 
message for America, his art, his belief about the nature of 
democracy, and his ultimate spiritual creed. eat deal of 
information about the poet is condensed in this little volume. 


Letters on Literature.. By Andrew Lang. New Edition, 
8vo, pp. 182. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1. 


In Mr. Long's volume the two letters on Modern Poetry 
are perhaps the best, and the average reader can follow the 
author through his eulogies of Lord Tennyson, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Arnold, Mr. Browning, and Mr. Brydges. 
Those on Longfellow, Fielding, Richardson (this last by Mrs. 
Lang), and Book Hunting, too, the ordinary reader will be 
able to appreciate. But the other letters—on Reynolds, Vir- 
gil, “* Aucassin and Nicolette,’ Plotinus, Lucretius, and Gerard 

e Nerval—are too allusive in style, too informed in knowl- 
edge, for the saunterer in letters. 


Letters of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. Edited by George 
Birkbeck Hill. Two vols., 8vo, pp. 423-476. Oxford : 
The Clarendon Press. 28s. 


Dr. Hill, whose excellent edition of Boswell’s ‘“ Life,” 
earned for him the Front ge of all who are interested in 
eighteenth century life and literature, has been able to in- 
clude in this collection nearly a hundred hitherto unpublished 
letters, besides others which have only appeared in magazines 
and newspapers. The gem of the collection is a letter from 
Johnson to his wife, the only one known to exist, and which 
is here printed in fac-simile ; but to those who know Dr. 
Johnson nearly all will prove interesting, for, as Dr. Hill says, 
“the displays in his letters a playfulness and lightness of touch 
which will surprise those who know him only by his formal 
writings.’’ For Dr. Hill’s share—no inconsiderable one—of 
the volumes we have nothing but praise His research and 
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energy have unearthed many letters which would otherwise 
have disappeared forever, and have made clear many doubt- 
ful points. z Zs 
POLITICS, ECONOMICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 
Social Science Library. Edited by W. D. P. Bliss. Pub- 
lished Monthly. New York : The Humboldt Publish- 
ing Company. Yearly, $2.50; monthly, 25 cents. 


The Humboldt Library is entitled to much credit for the 
uniformly high character of its publications, which have for 
the most part been in the direction of the nature of physical 
sciences. Its series in the field of social science fully sustains 
its reputation for excellence. The series began somewhat more 
than a t bd ago with a skillfully abridged edition of Professor 
Thorold Rogers’ ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages,” one of 
this generation’s classical works of economic inquiry. Next 
there appeared a collection of John Stuart Mills’ writings 
upon socialism, with some of the chapters upon the Progress 
of Democracy, the Enfranchisement of omen, and other 
mooted questions of politics or society. Numbers three and 
four are given to selections from the writings of Thomas 
Carlyle bearing upon economic and social questions, the com- 
gga being well entitled ‘Socialism and_ Unsocialism.” 

r. William Morris, the poet and artist, is becoming even 
more widely known as an advanced socialistic writer and 
leader than as the high priest of English esthetics. Number 
five in the series is devoted to well-arranged selections from 
Mr. Morris’ writings upon social economics, together with an 
interesting sketch of Mr. Morris himself by Mr. Francis 
Watts Lee. Number six is an American reprint of the famous 
‘*Fabian Essays in Socialism,’’ a volume of essays edited by 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw of London, who is one of the most active 
members of the Fabian Society. The Fabians are a body of 
scholarly writers and thinkers, who stand upon an advanced 
socialistic platform. These essaysare written by Mr. Shaw 
himself, Mr. Sidney Webb, who is well known to the readers 
of THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Mr. William Clarke, Mrs 
Annie Besant, Mr. Sydney Olivier, Mr. Graham Wallas, and 
Mr. Hubert Bland. This edition has an American preface by 
H. G. Wilshire. Their brilliancy and force must be admitted 
whether one agrees altogether with their doctrines or not. 
The next number in the series is entitled ‘‘ The Economics of 
Herbert Spencer,” by W. C. Owen. This writer has gone 
carefully through the printed work of Mr. Spencer in order 
to analyze and cull out the distinguished philosopher's views 
won legislation and social economic questions. r. W.D. T. 
Bliss has skillfully arranged for us a little volume which he 
entitles ‘The Communism of John Ruskin.” The introduc- 
tion is interesting and valuable, and the volume contains a 
number of economic ney by the great English master of 
style. The book that has appeared thus far in the series 
is entitled ‘‘ Horace Greeley and other Pioneers in American 
Socialism.”’ It is by Charles Sotheran. It is a very ingenious 
little book and an extremely interesting one. It does full 
justice from the point of view of the larger socialistic agita- 
tion of the present time to the Brook Farm and Fourierite 

halansteries of rade. or fifty years ago, in which Horace 

reeley was so deeply interested along with many other 
young men who afterward attained a similar eminence. Mr. 
Sotheran is an ardent socialist, who is also a brilliant writer 
of wide information, and who makes his exposition of what 
he deems the essentially socialistic doctrines of Horace 
Greeley a very interesting essay. 


The Letter: An Epistle by a Granger to a Brother 
Granger. By Budd Reeve, Himself. Paper, 8vo, pp, 
100. Fargo, N. D.: Published by the Author. 


The Easterner who wants to know at first hand some of 
the views that have free course and are glorified upon the 
broad prairies of the West would do well to obtain this piece 
of literature promulgated by a well-known Dakota granger, 
Budd Reeve, and addressed, as he says, to brother grangers, 
It discusses a yo variety of subjects pertaining to govern- 
ment, taxes, the tariff, and the prosperity of our agriculture. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Voice from Sinai. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Octavo, 
pp. 322. New York: F. Whittaker. $1.50. 


These sermons on the eternal bases of the moral law were, 
with three exceptions, delivered in Westminster Abbey in 
November, 1891, and_ January, 1892. The exceptions were 
pecbed before the University of Oxford, at St. Mary’s, in 
874 ; and in St. Margaret’s, Westminster. 


Saintly Workers. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. 
207. London: MacMillan & Co. 3s. 6d. 
Five speciai Lenten lectures or sermons are included in 

this volume, their titles being ‘“‘The Martyrs,” ‘‘The Her- 

mits,”’ ‘“‘ The Monks,” “ The Early Franciscans” and ‘ The Mis- 
sionaries.. They are simple yet eloquent tributes to the 


Octavo, pp. 
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saintly lives of past idealsof holiness. While calling attention 
to the lives of men pre-eminent for goodness, Archdeacon. 
Farrar fails not to warn his readers of their intellectual errors. 


Reaching the Masses and How it is Done. Octavo, pp. 
460. New Haven: Christian Workers. Bureau. of Sup- 
plies. $1. 

The Christian Workers Associatiomis*asbedy:which, in a 
we literal and practical way, is undertaking to bring prac- 
tical Christianity into the every-day life of the masses of our 
fellow-countrymen. This volume, which contains the pro- 
ceedings of the fifth convention of the association, is full of 
material of a very fresh and valuable kind bearing upon the 
problems of practical Christian work among the people. 


A Book of Prayer. By Henry Ward Beechew.. Compiled 
from unpublished notes of his pulpit ministrations by 
T. J. Ellinwood. 32mo, pp. 214. New York : Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert. $1. 


Mr. Beecher speaks again with almost startling lifelike- 
ness in this little volume, prepared from the notes of his. 
stenographer, and which iscom almost exclusively of Mr.. 
Beecher’s prayers, principally those offered by him at his Sun- 
day morning services. 


Old Wine: New Bottles. Some Elementary Doctrines in. 

Modern Form. By Amory H. Bradford, D.D. 16mo, 

pp. 34. New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 35. 

cents. 

This little volume contains four sermonsdelivered during 
Lent and on Easter Sunday, 1892. The discourses are on “ The 
Living God,” “ The Holy Trinity,” ‘‘ What is Left of the Bible,” 
and **The Immortal Life.” ere is a great deal of good 
—_ ae morality and lofty spiritual teaching condensed 
in the 8 


Questions of Faith and Duty. By Anthony W. Thorold, 
D.D. Octavo, pp. 355. London : Isbister. 


The Bishop of Winchester, believing that a book goes fur- 
ther than a sermon, wrote these essays during the enforced 
leisure of the Sundays of the poet year. They deal with the 
Personal Life, the Home, Christ Crucified, Christ. Risen, 
Christ Ascended, the Promise of the Father, ‘‘ Coming Behind 
in no Gift,” Sorrow, Secret Faults, Service, ‘Things ‘which 
Cannot be Moved,” the End. 





SCIENCE AND MEDICINE. 


Darwin after Darwin. By George John Romanes. I. The 
Darwinian Theory. 12mo, pp. 474. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. $2. 

The good books which come to us from Chicago grow 
continually more numerous in proportion to the sum total of 
our American literary output. It is interesting to know that 
Chicago publishers have in hand Mr. Romanes very, impor- 
tant book in exposition of the Darwinian theory. The first. 
volume, now in hand, deals in a philosophical way with all that 
we now know, thanks to the discoveries of Darwin and his 
fellow-workers, of the systematic science of natural history. 
Mr. Romanes gives us, in a manner not too technical or dif- 
ficult for the intelligent reader who has never previously read 
a line about Darwinism or natural history, an account of the 
classification of animal life and of the history and develop- 
ment of species, the geographical distribution of animals, the 
theory of natural selection, and the other main doctrines of 
Darwinian belief. It is a brilliantly written and, of eourse, a 
very scholarly and valuable work. 





FICTION, 


I Saw Three Ships, and other Winter’s Tales. By A. T. 
Quiller Couch. (‘‘Q.”) 12mo, pp. 293. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 75 cents. 


When “Dead Man’s Rock” and, later, “Troy Town” 
were first published, the critics, while praising the substance, 
lamented the fact that Mr. Couch had not yet found a style of 
his own. This fault may also be found with ‘‘I Saw Three 
Ships,” which appeared in a Christmas number about eighteen 
months ago, and, consequently, does not share the style which 
he has found in the last two years. It might have been writ- 
ten by Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson and Mr. Thomas Hardy in 
collaboration—the first portion is exactly in Mr. Hardy's vein, 
as are many of the characters and subsequent scenes; w 
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‘the plot and the stranger —a disagreeably melodramatic 
character'—a4 ht well eee come from Mr. Stevenson. The 


other four stories are shorter, but, like all Mr. Couch writes, 
they have an interest and distinction. 





MR. A. T. QUILLER COUCH. 


Life and Adventures of Nicholas Nickleby. By Charles 
Dickens, '12mo, pp. 828. New York: Macmillan & 
Co. $1. 

This is the third volume of Messrs. Macmillan & Co.'s 
new edition of the works of Charles Dickens. It is a reprint 
of the first edition, with the original illustrations, thirty-nine 
in number, and an introduction, biographical and bibliograph- 
ical, by Charles Dickens the younger. 


The Story of Dick. By Gambier Parry. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Without exactl enting to be unkind, Mrs. Yelf—a 
somewhat milder edition of Hannah Grieve—resented the 
coming of her brother-in-law’s ten-year-old soldier-like child 
to her house, fearing that he would influence her own little 
son, whom she coddled and spoilt. In some respects the story 
reminds us of ‘‘Tim,” but it is far happier and 7 as pa- 
thetic. Dick, himself, is a fine, honest, manly, little chap, 
and he soon strengthens the farmer's girlish boy. The scene 
in which he reads the burial service over the soldier-suicide's 
grave is very pretty. This is a story that will delight children 
and “ grown-ups” alike. 
‘The Travelling Companions. By F. Anstey. Small 4to, 
pp. 160.: New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 
Mr. Anstey’s dialogues have long been among the most 
vopular of Mr. Punch’'s witty writings, and a real service is 
done to his numersus admirers by the republication in one 
volume of “The Travelling Companions,’ which in no sense 
‘falls short of the previous series, ‘‘ Voces Populi.” 


12mo, pp. 747. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


12mo, pp. 237. 


Calhmire. 
$1.50. 
“Calmire,” by an anonymous author, is an exposition, 

through the medium of a story, of that scientific explanation 

of the basis of morals for which many are seeking outside of 
the historic creeds. 

Stories and Interludes. By Barry Pain. 12mo, pp. 210. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Stories and Interludes” has many good points which were 
lacking in “In a Canadian Canoe,” and it lacks many of the 
faults of that book. So far Mr. Pain has progressed, but there 
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is still the morbidness and striving after effect which spoilt 
his first book and which was so all-present in his “‘ Redemption 
of Gerald Rosecourt."’ The book is, on the whole, praisewor- 
thy and deserving of attention—much of it is undefinably 
reminiscent of the old fairy tales of Maeterlinck and of Mr. 
Burne Jones's pictures. 


Born of Flame: A Rosicrucian Story. By Mrs. Margaret 
B. Peeke. 12mo, pp. 299. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25. r 
The scene of this story is mostly laid in the State of New 


York. It has for one of its characters an Indian mystic, and 
it is full of theories of mysticism and transcendentalism. 


Saracinesca. By F. Marion Crawford. 12mo, pp. 450. . 
New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 
The latest volume in the new edition of Mr. Crawford's 
novel now being issued by Messrs. Macmillan & Co. 


Out of the Fashion. By Mrs. L. T. Meade. 12mo, pp. 
270. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. $1.50. 


An interesting story of English life. The book has as a 
frontispiece a portrait of the author, and numerous excellent 
illustrations enliven the text. 


Manitou Island. By M. G. McClelland. 12mo, pp. 294. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. $1.50. 


A very ra gy Pe novel, the scenes of which are laid 
at Manitou Island, in Lake Superior, and on the neighboring 


mainland. 


By the author of ‘ Mademoiselle 


A Younger Sister. 
New York: Longmans, 


Mori.” 12mo, pp. 314. 
Green & Co. $1.25. 
A story of life in the North of England as it is to-day. 


When a Man’s Single. A Tale of Literary Life. By J. 
M. Barrie. Paper, 12mo, pp. 242. New York: The 
Waverly Company. 25 cents. 


Memoirs of a Mother-in-Law. By George R. Sims. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 250. New York: The Waverly Company. 


50 cents. 


. 


Pactolus Prime. By Albion W. Tourgée. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 359. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
50 cents. 

A Frenchman in America: Recollections of Men and 
Things. By Max O’Rell. Paper, 12mo, pp. 365. New 
York: Cassell Publishing Company. 50 cents. 

The Story of Francis Cludde. By Stanley J. Weyman. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 288. New York : Cassell Publishing 
Company. 50 cents. 

The Price of the Ring. By Margaret Holmes. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 274. Chicago: F. J. Schulte & Co. 50 
cents. 

Well Out of It: Six Days in the Life of an Ex-Teacher. 


By John Habberton. Paper, 12mo, pp. 184. New 
York: John A. Taylor & Co. 30 cents. 


Stolen Steps. A Story. By Squier L. Pierce. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 189. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 


pany. 50 cents. 

Winona. <A Story of To-Day. By Ella M. Powell. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 223. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 
50 cents. 


Tales from Town Topics. Number 4. Paper, 12mo, 
pp. 219. New York: Town Topics Publishing Com- 
pany. 50 cents. 
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EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 
Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the National 
Conference on University Extension. Compiled by 
George Francis James, M.A. Octavo pp. 292. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


The whole subject of university extension in America in 
theory, 1n practice, and in its local development, is treated in 
such a way in the papers and reports brought together in this 
volume that the inquirer would hardly need to seek further 
for information. It is an admirably compiled volume of 
essays and facts concerning this new popular educational 
movement in the United States. 


Sea-Side and Way-Side. Nature Readers No. 4. By 
Julia McNair Wright. 12mo, pp. 369.. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. 70 cents. 





MUSIC, POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


Lays and Legends. By E. Nesbit (Mrs. Hubert Bland). 
With Portrait. .Octavo. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $1.75. : 


This second series of ‘“‘ Lays and Legends” are very wel- 
come, and display all the, best qualities of Mrs. Bland’s work, 
which, at its best, is very good indeed, facile and rhythmical, 
if not powerful, and at its worst is always graceful and pol- 
ished. Personally, of the pieces in this volume we prefer the 
Rondeau to Austin Dobson, a charming couple of verses, but 











MRS. HUBERT BLAND. 


those to W._E. Henley are very little inferior. The first 
poem, “The Bridal Ballad,” is by no means the best in the 

k ; its subject is unsuited to Mrs. Bland’s muse, which is 
always more at ease when treating of less pretentious themes. 


The Sisters. By Algernon Charles Swinburne. London : 
Chatto & Windus. 6s. 


_ ,Inhis new play Mr. Swinburne has departed almost en- 
tirely from his old flamboyant and long speeches. In their 
place he has given us a tragedy almost melodramatic in its 
plot, but simple to a degree in its style. In construction, 
notably with its play within play, Mr. Swinburne has modeled 
it upon the manner of the Italianized Tudor drama, which he 
has studied so long and so lovingly. The dedication to the 
poet's aunt, Lady Mary Gordon, with its exquisite flow of 
verse, is among the finest things Mr. Swinburne has ever 
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mned. This, with the two lyrics, the ballad ‘There's nae 
ark loves the lift, my dear,” and the song before the inter- 
lude, “‘ Love and sorrow met in May,” are in his earlier and 
finer and more natural manner. 


Seventh Century Lyrics. Edited by George Saintsbury. 
16mo, pp. 350. New York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 


Nobody is more competent to make a charming selection 
from the lyric poets of the seventeenth century than Mr. 
Saintsbury, and this little volume needs no words of praise. 
It is a bit of work for which the compiler deserves the thanks 
of the many people who still read poetry. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Wisps of Wit and Wisdom ; or, Knowledge in a Nutshell. 
By Albert P. Southwick, A.M. 16mo, pp. 285. New 
York: A. Lovell &Co. $1. 

This little volume, which reads like a collection of choice 
extracts from ‘“‘ Notes and Queries,” can commended as a 
very interesting thing to have in the family. It willenable 
its possesssr to puzzle his friends once a day for nearly two 

ears, for it contains over six hundred questions and answers. 
me of them are pertinent and others are not. No. 57, 

“When Were Shoepegs Invented ?” is a question, for exam- 

ple, that would interest some oy perhaps, while it would 

notinterest everybody. But No. 492, ‘* What is the Pogonip ?” 
is an example of the kind of question that ought to arouse 
universal interest. 


A Treatise on Mortgage Investments. By E. N. Darrow. 
Paper, 12mo, pp. 50. Minneapolis : Published by the 
author. $1. 

This small book contains many practical hints of a valua- 


ble kind for people who have money to lend on mortgage 
security, as well as to those who are borrower. 


Dressmaking: A Technical Manual for Teachers. By 
Mrs. Henry Grenfell. 16mo, pp. 94.. New York: 
Macmillan & Co. 40 cents. : 


This little book will supply the need of an elementar 
manual in the art of home dress cutting and making. It deals 
with principles, and is entirely independent of any special 
system of cutting out. With the valuable instruction ina 
pain and simple form contained in this book there should be 
no sr in developing the idea of “dressmaking made 
popular.” 


SOME FRENCH BOOKS. 


Les Grandes Cavaliers du Premier Empire. By General 
Thuomas. Paris: Berger-Levrault et Cie. 7fr. 50c. 
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ite. 
First Actions of Wounded Soldiers. George L. Kilmer. 
The Yucca Moth and Yucca Pollination. Vs Riley. 
The Survival of the Unfit. Henry D. Chapi 
The Ancient Civilization of America. Prot. 7. 8S. Newberry. 
at are Diatoms? Emily L. Gregory. 


The Relation of Biology to Sociology. "Ne. L. G. Janes. 
A Railway Court of Last Resort awk Morgan. 
Pestiferous Plants. Prof. Byron D. 


Korean Mountains and gy en Charles W. Campbell. 


Dust and Fresh Air. T. Pridgin Teale. 
The Colors of Water. Prof. Carl Vogt. 
The Animal View of Man. 

Sketch of William Huggins. 


The Preacher’s Magazine.—New York. 


Moses: His Life and Its Lessons. Rev. M. G. Pease. 
Gideon. Rev. Charles R. Parsons. 
How Men Get their Sermons. Rey. John Edwards. 


Quiver.—London. 


An Old World Corner—The Island of Marken. A. E. Bonser. 

Is the Interest in Foreign Missions Deepening ? With Por- 
traits. Prof. Blaikie. 

Rainbows and Colors in Birds. Rev. B. G. Johns. 


Review of the Churches.—London. May. 


Rev. Dr. Allon. With Portrait. Rev. Dr. Mackennal. 

The Disestablishment Controversy. Archdeacon Sinclair, 
Rev. H. P. Hughes and Dean Owen. 

The Royal National Lifeboat Institution. Archdeacon Farrar. 

The Reunion Conference at Grindelwald. Dr. Lunn. 

The Inspiration of the Old Testament. Bishop of Worcester. 

The Memorial Sermon of Rev. Dr. Allon. Rev. Dr. Dale. 

The German Protestant Social Cuageeen With Portraits. 


School and College.—Boston. May. 
==e* a Colleges May Justly Demand of Preparatory 


Talks = ee Latin.—III, William C. Solio, 
A Recent Solution of the Greek Question. C. E. F 
Plea for Expansion in Teaching American tO shy XG, White. 


Scots Magazine.—Perth. 


The Depopeiniien of 2 of a _ Districts. M. M. Turnbull. 
Industrial Banks. 
A Spring Holiday in += 4 ss "Harry Gow. 


Scottish Geographical Magazine.—Paisley. May. 


The Yellowstone Bogen on om its Geysers. With Maps and 
Illustrations. 
The Fg gg of hae: aa the Surrounding Sea Areas. 
With Maps. H. N. Dickson. 


Scribner’s Magazine.—New York. 


An Ascent of Mount Attna. A. F. Jaccaci. 

The Drury Lane Boys’ Club. Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Life in New York Tenement Houses. William T. Elsing. 
Cattle Trails of the Prairies. Charles Moreau Harger. 
Rapid Transit » Cities—II. The Solution. T. C. Clarke. 
Sea Beaches. N.S. Shaler. 


The Social Economist.—New York. May. 


The Decline of Rome. 
The Municipal Problem in America. Dr. L. G. Janes.. 
Opening of New Building, College of Social Economics. 


The Stenographer.—Philadelphia. ° 


Isaac Pitman in the United States.—III. James Edmunds. 
Value of the Law Reporter to the Community. C. C. Boland 
W. W. Osgoodby. ith Portrait. 


Strand.—London. May. 
Lord Wolseley. Harry How. 


Parrot Stories. 
‘With Portraits. 


May Queens. Rev. W. Dallow. - 
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Portraits: of Mdme. Mary Davies, Walter Besant, Marcus 
erone, 2 Pee Daudet, Lionel Brough, and H. W. Lucy 
“ 'o : Ai 
Beauty in Nature—IVv. Sir John Lubbock. 


Sunday at ‘Home.—London. 


Modern Discoveries and the Christian Faith. Rev. Dr. Stokes. 

Daniel Rowlands, An Old Welsh Preacher. With Portrait. 
D. B. Hooke. 

Wanderings in the ear Land. Adelia Gates. 

The Rock Temples of Elephanta. Rev. C. Meek. 


Sunday Magazine.—London. 


The Birthday of English Mission Enterprise. With Portrait 
of William Carey. Prof. W. G. Blaikie. 

Precocious Birds. F. A. Fulcher. 

Dr. Henry Allon. Rev. J. G. Rogers. 

Two Sacred Cities—Bethlehem and Jerusalem. G. W. Wood. 

Capital Punishment.—II. Rev. Harry Jones. 


Sydney Quarterly.—Sydney. March. 


Direct Taxation in New Zealand. Sir R. Stout. 

Hypnotism and Its Practical Uses. Dr. R. Arthur. 

= ementary. Thoughts,” by Sir Henry Parkes. Bella Hal- 
oran. 

Have We any Evidence of the Flood ? Rev. Dr. J.-C. Corlette. 

Tonga. Thomas Trood. 


Temple Bar.—London. 


A Concord of the Steppe. Francis Prevost. 
Alice de Chambrier. 
* Boswell'’s Johuson." 


The Treasury.—New York. 


Faith and Works. P.S. Merrill, D.D. 
Excellence of the Divine Justice. B. Hart, D.D. 
Books of Devotion. W.R. Huntington, D.D. 
Whom Do Ye Serve? Ensign McChesney, D.D. 


The United Service.—Philadelphia. 


Marshal Masséna. Edward Shippen, U.S.N. 

The Attack on the Pine Ridge, 8. D., Agency. Lieut. T. H. 
ilson. 

On Our einen Gen. Sir Archibald Alison. . 

The Conquest of a Rich Country. Col. A. G. Brackett. 


United Service Magazine.—London. 


On the Strategical Condition of the English Channel in an 
Anglo-French War. r-Admiral Colomb. 

The Shoeing of Army Horses. Ancient and Modern. George 
rowreeg 3 

Musketry Training in the Army. 

Elsass-Lothringen: Its Present Topographical, Social and 
Military State. 


THE GERMAN 


Alte und Neue Welt.—Einsiedeln. Heft 9. 


Poets, Painters and Authors of all Times. With Portraits. 
P. Friedrich. 
The Modern Marriage-Swindler. T. H. Lange. 
The History of Petroleum. T. Bleibtreu. 
The Fourth Centenary of the Discovery of America. Max 
ein. M 


Aus Allen Welttheilen.—Leipzig. May. 
The Dervishes in Egypt. Paul Pasig. 
Cashmere.—Concluded. Dr. J. Troll. 
Santorin. Elpis Melena. 
Reminiscences of Scandinavian Travel. A. von Drygalski. 
Daheim —Leipzig. Quarterly. 
April 30. 
Notes on Moltke's Life History. H. von Zobeltitz. 
May 7. 
The Great Fire in Hamburg on May 5-8, 1842. O. Weinrich. 
Should German Children Write in German or Latin Char- 
acters’? Dr. E. von Sallwirk. 
May 21. 
The Artist Family Adam. A. Rosenberg. 
In Memory of the Singer of ‘‘ Mirza Schaffy *—Friedrich von 
Bodenstedt. With Portrait. R. Koenig. 
May 28. 
The Dowager Grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
The Naval Station at Potsdam on the Pfaueninsel. B. Rogge 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Naval Strategy and the Volunteers: A Reply. Lieut. Carl- 
yon Bellairs. 

‘Imperial Defence.’ Colonel Maurice. 

“Our Crammers and Failures.” 

An Old Soldier’s Pets. Gen. Sir F. Middleton. : 

The Siege and Fall of Khartoum.—V. ° Major F. R. Wingate. 


University Extension. 


Will University Extension Starve the College Staffs ? 
The University Extension Class. Edward T. Devine. 
Biblical Work in University Extension. L. W. Batten. 
Economics.—V. Edward T. Devine. 


The University Magazine.—New York. May. 
Position of Metaphysics in a Course of Scientific Philosophy. 


History of Art asa University roe, 4 A. Marquand. 
Princeton Sketches.—VIII. George R. Wallace. ; 
The University of Pennsylvania.—V. H.C. W 


Victorian.—London. 


Madame Sévigné. Sarah set 

2 Peru and the Upper Valley of the Amazon. A. 
inclair. 

Memorial Chronology.—II. Thomas De Quincey. 

A Political Curiosity—the Republic of Andorra. Benjamin 


Taylor. 
The Endowment of Old Age. Mrs. Mayo. 
Welsh Review.—London. 


Sober by Act of Parliament.—II. W. Bowen Rowlands. 

The Coming Revolution. Lady F. Dixie. 

Welsh Seaside Places. 

The Truth about Sunday Closing in Wales and Shebeening. 
J. W. Causer. 


Westminster Review.—London. 


The Press and the Pulpit. J. Leatham. 
Our Grandmothers and Their Grandmothers. Matilda M. | 


Blake. 
“ Steadism ” in Politics. Cyril Waters. 
The Possibilities of yee og 4 F. W. Grey. 
‘This Enlightened Age.” T. R. Edwards. 
Cross Currents of Canadian Politics. 
The Settlement of Industrial Disputes by Law. W.L. Stobart. 
Rational Supervision: Our Educational Problem. Wm. Sin- 


clair. 
Complete Suffrage. W. F. Collier. 


Young Man.—London. 


Notes and Sketches Abroad.—II. Rey. C. A. Berry. 
The Humors of a Scamper to Paris. Rev. J. R. Howatt. 
The Earl of Aberdeen at Home. With Portrait. 
Agnosticism, Dr, Joseph Parker. - 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutscher Hausschatz.—Regensburg. Heft 1L 


The Cistercian Monastery at Yaulbronn. 
On the Way to Solesmes. Dr. Héhler. 
Apoplexy. Dr. L. Schmitz. 

Father Wilhelm Kreiten. With Portrait. 


Heft 12. 


The Moon. Dr. A. Meistermann. 

The Treatment of Lunatics, Past and Present. 
Rothenburg on the Tauber. M. Péllinger. 
How Birds Build their Nests. L. Scheidt. 


Deutsche Revue.—Breslau. Quarterly. 


May. 

King Charles of Roumania.—IV. 

Eduard Lasker's Correspondence in 1870-71.—II. 

The Red Cross Society and Its Relation to the German Samar- 
itan Union. F. von Esmarch. 

A Letter of Jules Simon on the Means of Fighting the An- 
archists. 

Dr. Emin Pasha. F. Ratzel. 

Rembrandt or Ferdinand Bol ?—II. M. Lautner. 

Sixteen Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop.—VII. TT. Wiede 


mann. 
Four Letters on Russia and the Russian Famine. 
June. 
King Charles of Roumania.—V. 
Eduard Lasker’s Correspondence.—III. 
Are there Still Semi-Savages in Europe? M. Carriere. 
The Old English Stage and Poets in the Reign of Elizabeth. 
Luise von Kobell. 
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agp nn Years in Von Ranke’s Workshop.—VIII. T. Wiede- 


Rembrandt or Ferdinand Bol ?—III. M. Lautner. 
Letters on Russia and the Russian Famine. 
Deutsche Rundschau.—Berlin. Quarterly. 
May. 
The Relation of Form and Function in the Vegetable King- 
dom. J. Reinke. 
The Economy of the German Empire. Gustav Cohn. 
Carlyl3’s Letters to Varnhagen von Ense. Translated by Dr. 
ichard Preuss. Concluded. 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs and Diplomatic Correspondence 
Political Correspondence—The Prussian Cabinet Crisis, Church 
and State in France, the Anarchists, etc. 
June. 
On Kinds and Degrees of Intelligence. G. Riimelin. 
Colonial Politics. Vice-Adm. Batsch. 
Antique Horses and Lions at Venice. Theodor Kock. 
Human Losses in Battle. Prof E. Richter. 
The Latest Wallenstein Literature. A. Kluckhohn. 
The Fate of the a German Fleet. 
Anastasius Grin. B. Seuffert. 
Political Corres: espondence—The Pope’s Encyclical to the French 
Cardinals, the Fall of the Italian Ministry, etc. 


Die Gartenlaube.—Leipzig. Heft 5. 


The Anarchists. C. Falkenhorst. 
The Great Fire in Hamburg in 1842. A. Ebeling. 
Colliery Explosions and How to Prevent Them. A. Hollen- 


berg. 
Suhl—the Arsenal of Thuringia. H. Ferschke. 
Die Gesellschaft.—Leipzig. May. 
Housing of the Poor in Great Cities. Dr. K. Frankenstein. 
Detter, Freiherr von Liliencron. With Portrait. Hans 
erian, 
Reinhold Lenz, Dramatist. Max Halbe. 
Poems by Detlev von Liliencron and others. 
History-Making in the Future. M. Schwann. 

Die Katholischen Missionen.—Freiburg. June. 
Deaths of Missionary Bishops in 1891. With Portraits. 
With the Pioneers in Mashonaland. A. M. Hartmann. 

Konservative Monatsschrift.—Leipzig. May. 


Johann Heinrich Merck. 

Swedish Prisoners in Siberia. U. von Hassell. 
German Proverbs on the Home. 

Folk Riddles. Dr. Freybe-Parchim. 


Kritische Revue aus Oesterreich.—Vienna. 
May 1. 


Ravachol’s Trial and the Loubet Cabinet. 
The Abnormal Man. r. H. Haberlandt. 


_ Gustav Theodor Fechner. Dr. B. Munz. 
The Supernatural in Art. Eduard Kulke. 
May 15. 


’ Greater Vienna. 
The Signification of the Austrian Dialect and Poetry for High 
German Writing and Verse. L. Sendach. 
Musikalische Rundschau.—Vienna, 
May 10. 
The International Musical and Dramatic Exhibition at Vienna, 
Max Graf. 
New Reminiscences of oethoven. 
Popularity. Concluded. E. Stettner, 
L. Griinberger, a German-Bohemian Composer. 
Die Neue Zeit.—Stuttgart. 
No. 22. 
Modern Prostitution. Dr. A. Blaschko. 
The Proletariate in Austria. Continued. E. Berner. 
No. 33. 
The Labor Movement in the United States from 1877 to 1885, 


F. A. Sorge. 
Home Industries in Persia. Dr. I. Daszynska. 
No. 34. 


Labor Movement in the United States. Comeinaed 


B. Becker’s Book on the Death of Lassalle. a 
No. 35. 
Labor Movement in the United States. Continued, 


Nord und Siid.—Breslau. 
May. 
Eduard Griitzen. With Portrait. J. Janitch 
The Idea of Universal Jurisprudence on an Ethnological Basis. 
Th. Achelis, 
Charles Bradlaugh. Otto Felsing. 


June. 
lng permey, of the Berlin Theatre. With Portrait. E. 
Four Epic Folk-Songs, y Dr. het 4 ane Tille. 
A Character Sketch of Cavour. S. 
Harmony. . Moskowski 


Pen Sketches of Holstein. L. Siegfried. 
The yg pin mee ig Musical and Dramatic Exhibition at Vienna, 
eis 


Preussische Jahrbiicher.—Berlin. May. 


St. Mark’s, Venice.—I. Dr, K. Neuman 

The Trade Guilds in the Middle Ages. “De. F. Philippi. 
Lili and Dorothea. A Goethe Study. wi ” paper ie 
The Wars of the Hussites. Max von Wulf 

Mining in the Donezbecken. 


Romanische Revue.—Vienna. May. 


The Present Condition of the Greek Orthodox Roumanian 
Church in Hungary and Transylvania. 

Roumania’s Foreign Policy. T. Jonescu. 

Historical and Philological Literature of Roumania in 1890. 
N. Densusianu. 


Schore:’s Familienblatt.—Berlin. Heft 9. 


Louise,- Grand Duchess of Baden. With Portrait. Adeline 
Rittershaus. 
To and from America by the Norddeutscher-Lloyd. A. O. 


Klaussmann. 

Comenius, the Father of School Reform. With Portrait. C. 
Werckshagen. 

‘* Werther ” in the Vienna Court Opera House, 


Heft 10. 


Goring Colds. Dr. Béhm. 
A Clean City—Berlin. A. O. Klaussmann. 
Bismarck at Home. Franz Hirsch. 


Johannes Trojan, the Poet of Joy. With Portrait. J. Stinde. 


Schweizerische Rundschau.—Zurich. May. 
The a at the Revision of the Constitution. Stinderat 


The ineian Radical Party. (In French,) 

The Newer —— of Language in German Switzerland. 
O. von beg 

Albrecht von aller’s First J ourney in the Alps. (in French.) 
Concluded. 


Sphinx.—London. May. 


The Gospel of the Stru uggle for Existence. 

What is Theosoph r. F. Hartmann. 

Mozart. A. Fitger 

Psychology, from the Point of View of the Occult Sciences. 
Dr. Carl Du Prel. 

The Historical Personality of Faust. C. Kiesewetter. 

The Psychology of Occultism. Dr. R. von Koeber. 


Stimmen aus ee May 238. 


Blaise Pascal.—_V. W. Kre 
A Christian Officer’s Life General de Sonis. O. Pfilf. 


Ueber Land und Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 13. 


My Conus, With Portrait. Duke Ernest II. of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha. 

Coburg and Gotha. 

In the Old Cathedral at Berlin. O. Schwe 

Count von Moltke’s Letters to His Wife. 

Safet’ oe why oe Atlantic. F. von Hellwald. 

The 

The Fubilee of the Grand Duke of Baden. W. Harder. 

Photography of Luminous Objects. H. Schnauss 

The Youngest Lieutenant. With Portrait of the Crown Prince. 


A. Engelbach. 


bel. 
(Continued.) 


Universum.—Dresden. 
Heft 19. 
Yellowstone National Park. Paul Lindau. 


Bertha von Suttner. With Portrait. 
Peruvian Bark as a Cure for Malaria. C. Falkenhorst. 


Heft 20. 
Yellowstone National Park. (Continued.) Paul Lindau. 
Remarkable Electrical Appearances in the Atmosphere. 
Velhagen und Klasings Monatshefte.—Berlin. Heft. 9, 


cipgtione | in Thuringia. A. Trinius. 
7 eatre Lf Berlin. H. von Zobeltitz. 


‘‘ Baksheesh,” by C. W. Allers.. O. Preuss. 


The Heralds of the Spring. ps BP try 
Vom Fels zum Meer.—Stuttgart. Heft 10. 
Capua. W. Kad 
t A. E. Schinhach, 


We Read. e With Portraits. 
Our German Flora. W. Willy. 
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The Blumencorso, or Flower Festival at Berlin. L. Pietsch. 

The Trans-Saharan Railway. With Map. G. Rohlfs. 

Diseases in Connection with Certain Trades. Dr. Uffelmann. 

Peasant Dairy Farming Life on the Alm. M. Schmidt. 

Westermann’s Illustrierte Deutsche Monats-Hefte.—Braun- 
—s 

E. T. W. Hoffmann. H. Pro! 

The Pre-Raphaelites in SS. —III. C. Gurlitt. 

At Ravello. 


THE FRENCH 


Bibliothéque Universelle.—Lausanne. May. 


The wes gee dead in Switzerland and Social Questions. 


Paul Picte 
A Moralist of the 16th Century—Jean Louis Vives. Con- 


cluded. Berthe Vadier. 


Artesian Wells. Edouard Lullin. 
a & Under the Protectorate of Austria. Concluded. H. 
hamberlain. 
The History of the Churches of the Refugees in England, by 
Baron Schickler. A. Glardon. 


Chroniques — Parisian, Italian, German, English, Swiss, Scien- 
tific and Politital. 


Chrétien Evangélique.—Lausanne. 


The Prophet Amos. + Herzog. 

Faith and Science. A. Glardon. 

Joseph in Egypt. E. Barde. 

A Document Relating to the Swiss Revolution. J. Cart. 


May 20. 


Entretiens Politiques et Littéraires.—Paris. May. 
Justice. P. J. Proudhon. 

———- and Social Revolution. T. Randal. 
Reflections on the Art of Verse. F. Vielé-Griffin. 


‘L'Initiation.—Paris. May. 
Astrology. F.C. Barlet 
The Unity pf Matter. Paitophotes. 
Studies in Orientalism. Dr. J. Gardener. 


Jeune Belgique.—Brussels. May. 


of Mahomet I., Emperor of the Ottomans. From 
M. Desomblaux. 

Poem. Albert Giraud. 

G. Eekhoud. 


Journal des Economistes.—Paris. April. 


Sketch of a Course in Commercial Education. 
Seneuil. 

The Agricultural Movement. G. Fouquet. 

French Economic Publications. M. Rouxel. 

Agricultural and Popular Credit. E. Cohen. 

The Zone Tariff in Hungary. D. Korda. 

Pauperism in England in 1890, according to the Journal of the 


The Rei 

the Italian, b 
The Adoration of the Magi : 
The Death of Bishop Nicolas. Act ITI. 


Courcelle 


fanchester Statistical Society. E. Castelot. 
The Sulphur Mines of Sicily. 
Medical Protection in Italy. V. Pareto. 


Meeting of the Society of litical Economy on May 5. 


La Nouvelle Revue.—Paris. 
May 1. 
Russia and the Quai d’Orsay. ‘‘Un Diplomate.” 
The Phylloxora in Champagne. Concluded. 
Fitz-James. 
Popular Poetr ay in Brittany. E. Schuré 
The Golden Wedding P the “een Sovereigns. F. de Zépelin. 


M. Paul Bonnetain. J. Ame 
The Teaching of the Salp triére. Maurice de Fleury. 


Duchesse de 


Wagnerism Triumphant. <A. de Bertha. 
In the Gulf of Guinea. G. Sénéchal. 
May 15. 


Home and Colonial Politics. F. de Mah 

Russia and the Quai d’Orsay.—II. ‘‘Un Diplomate. <4 

The Mistakes of the Past. x ean de Allabine. 

The City of Furniture. Th. Funck Brentano. 

Haerés. A Novel.—I. Léon A. Daudet. 

Translations from Tennyson. Olivier Georges Destrée. 
The Salon of the Champs-Elysées.—I. Henri Chautavoine. 


Réforme Sociale.—Paris. 
May 1. 
Capital, Speculation, and Finance in the XIX. Century. Claudio 
Jenner. 
J. Angot 


The Present Condition and Hopes of the Workers. 
des Rotours. 


OF REVIEWS. 


A. R. Le Som. With Portrait. A. Schultheiss. 
American Sketches.—II. A. Schaffmeyer. 


Wiener Literatur Zeitung.—Vienna. Heft 5. 


bolism in Literature. 
Literature and Drama of the Present Day.—III. Dr. A. Frhr. 


von Berger. 

French Fiction and German Women. G. Engelsman: 

The Laws of the Development of Liternbare. Prof. Dr. 
Schwicker. 

MAGAZINES. 

Tn te ee cnn of Paris and the Sweating System. P. du 

arousse 
Rural irasnteretion Into the Towns. L. Choisy. 


May 16. 
The Rights of the State in Compulsory Education. Sidney 
ean. 
lags and the Naval ‘‘Invalides.”’ Ch. Le Cour Grand- 


maiso 
A Rural Exploration of the Ste of be airy. F. de Flaix. 
G. de Champ. 


Mexico from the Social Point of Tow. 
Revue d’Art Dramatique.—Paris. 
May 1. 


Our Young Composers. Arthur Pougin. 
The Glove. (Continued.) Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


May 15. 


Theatrical Reform. G. Salandri. 
Theatrical Celebrities: Emilie Broisat. M. Roll. 


Revue Bleue.—Paris. 


April 30. 
Jean Jacques Rousseau at Home. Unpublished Correspond- 
ence. L. Claretie. 
The Beginnings of German Socialism. M. Lévy-Bruhl. 


May 7. 
The Anarchist Spirit. Maurice Spronts. 
Fegan 5. aa — the Foundation of the Argentine Republic. 
Collectivism and 'd Pontifical Doctrines. 
May 14. 
er Sophisms of the Time—National Sovereignty. 


Cnet noist. 
——-. ~ oe the Argentine Republic. Concluded. M. de 


Sasse 
The Supposed Decadence in Classical Studies. F. Hémon. 
May 21. 
The ‘“‘Academie des Beaux-Arts” and the Ancient Academies... 


G. Larroumet. 
James Darmesteter’s Book on the ‘Prophets of Israel.” J. 


Honcey. a 
ay 28. 


The “ Tiers Etat” of 1892. 

Personality in Art. Paul Gsell. 

Reason and a Supreme Being. ™ Rambaud. 
The Ship Le Vengeur. M. Loir 


Revue des Seton Mondes.—Paris. 


May 1. 

“Les Antibel. PartI. Emile Hesvilion. 

Frederick the Great Before his Accession.—III. E. Lavisse. 

The Belgian Referendum: A wy of Constitutional Law. 

An Autonomous Colony.—III. Ch. de Coutonly. 

The Deaf-Mute School at Paris. F. Deltour. 

The Correspondence of the Margrave of Baden. G. Valbert. 
May 15. 

“Les Antibel.” Part II. E. Postion. 

The Art of Leonardo da Vinci. Gabriel Séailles. 

Horse Breeding in France. F. Musany. 

—_— — Political State of British Australasia. E. Marim 

a Meslée 

Form and Life. George Pouchet. 

The Halt. Ouida. 

The Testament of Sylvanus. Vte. de Vogiié. 


Revue Encyclopédique.—Paris. 
May 1. 
Victor Hugo as Described by Alexandre Dumas. (Concluded.> 
The Reception of Pierre Loti at the Académie Frangaise. 
With Portraits. 
A General View of the Educational Movement in France. 
With Portraits. R. Allier. : 
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May 15. 
’ Fiction in Germany. With Portzaite, jae path eam. 
Walt Whitman. ith Portraits. B. 
The Emin Relief Expedition : Barttelot, Jephson, _ and 
their Books. With Portraits. * D'Aunis. 
Ravachol’s Trial. With Portrait. G: tedeal. 
Cryptography. A. Béligne. 
Revue de Famille.—Paris. 
May 1. 
The Priest.—III. Jules Simon. 
Eg hy and his Memoirs. H. Welschinger. 
The Home Life of Queen Victoria. E. Tissot. 
The Evolution of the Operetta.—VII. F. Sarcey. 
May 15. 
The Priest.—_IV. Jules Simon. 
Dahomey, Past and Ra me A. L. se 
Large and Small Schools. E. Lavisse 
The Salons of 1892. P. Rouaix. 


Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—Paris. 
May 1. 
What the French are going to do in Dahomey. James Lauson. 
What the English did Among the Ashantees. Edouard Mar- 


beau 
A Federal Constitution for Australia. A Salaignac. 
The Ottoman Empire. Mohammed Ali. 


May 15. 
A Glance at the Vosges. With Map. E. rig ose 
Anti-French a: in the Levens. G. Pele 
a in Uganda and their Relation =, E. 
arbeau 


Revue Générale.—Brussels. May. 


The Catholic the Home of Charles Woeste. 

Etchmiatzin, the Rome of the Armenians. ‘Jules Leclercq. 
Cardinal Manning. F. de Bernhardt. 

Le Roi Charlot. ActIV. Charles Buet and G. de Raimes. 
Wages and Public Powers. M. Bodeux. 


Revue Historique.—Paris. May-June. 


The Political Will of Charles V. of Lorraine. (Concluded.) 
Count J. du Hamfl de Breuil. 

A Collection of Letters of Philippe de Maiziéres. N. Jorga. 

Diary and <eereenee of Queen Catherine of Wirttem- 
berg. Baron A. Du 

The Sey of the Tmcive of Talleyrand. J. Flammer- 
mon 

Revue de |’Hypnotisme.—Paris. May. 
sprMastion of of Hy notism in Dentistry. G. ag meg > 
Possessed. the Demoniacs at Geneva in the XVII. 

Century. Dr. "Paul Ladame. . 


Revue du Monde Catholique.—Paris. May. 


Catholicism and Progress. M. Zablet. 
Naturalists and Animalism. J d’Estienne. 


THE ITALIAN 


La Civilta Cattolica.—Rome. 


May 7. 
Freemasonry and Anarchy. 
The Mines of Herondas. 
Human Reason and the Law, according to Prof. Barbera. 
The Hittites and their Migrations. 
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The Holy See and the Education Question in the United States. 
Socialiste Literature in Italy, from Mazzini to De Amicis. 
Religious Errors of A, i Gabelli. 

The Eucharistic Docti._. of St. Thomas, 
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L’Aveng.—Barcelona. April 30. 


Popular Authropology. Ignasi Valenti Vivd. 
Translations from Goethe. Joan Maragall. 
The Catalan Coast. J. M. Torrento pot E. Canibell. 


La Miscelanea.—Cartagena, S. America. 
April 10. 
Rafael Nufiez. Biographical Sketch. Gabriel O'Byrne. 


. 


The Social Movement. U. Guérin. 
Recent Historical Works. 


Revue Philosophique.—Paris. May. 


Responsibility. (Concluded.) F. Paulhan. 
The Problem of Life. (Concluded.) Ch. Dunan. 


Revue des Revues.—Paris. June. 
The Religion of the Future. 
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Toso. 
Revue Scientifique.—Paris. 
April 30. 
A Journey in Central Asia. With Map. A. Develay. 
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May 
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Phonetics 4: ond the — of a Languages. P. Passy. 
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Magnetism and Geolo; y ae Lapparent. 
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The History and Tyne of of Pharmacy. G. Pouchet. 
The Workers’ prene onference ne. 
The Mineral Riches of Colorado. G. Belle 
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The Physiology of Flight according to Leonardo da Vinci. M- 
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gE gas gy 2 ib x Rabelais and the “ Harmoniens” of 


ap es ap pet 
Physical and Social Bolt rity. A. Delon. 
An Experimental cage of Life. Dr. J. Pioger. 
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Balzac as Socialist. R. Be 
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The Present Signs of the Times and the Probable pe al of 
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Revue de Théologie.—May. 


The, Greet Doctrine of the Reformers—Predestination. I. 
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Authority. C. Malan. 

The Huguenot Character.—Concluded. D. Benoit. 


MAGAZINES. 
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Don Carlos and His Imprisonment in the Light « of Recent Pub 
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Co-operative Consumers’ Societies. V. Ellena. 
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Pigorini Beri. 
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Love Legends. Corrado Ricci. 
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The Present and Future of the Working Class. Juan Coronel 
Recollections of Europe. E. B. 
Green Carnations. 
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Conchita Micolas. Biographical Sketch. 
Nature to Art. E. B. 
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Revista Contemporanea.— Madrid. 
April 30. 


Socialism and the Church. Carlos Soler Arques. 
The Royal Academy of At. Pefia y Geiii. 

‘The ee sf Question. Orti y Brull. 
Psychological and Citta & Studies. P. M. Pefia. 
The Social Education of Women. J. M. E. Perez. 
Official Statistics in Spain. Diego Pazos. 


THE DUTCH 


De Gids.—Amsterdam. May. 


Parisian Notes. Dr. W. Byvanck. 

God and Religion. Dr. W. Brandt. 

Edwin Arnold's “ Light of the World.” Dr. H. U. Meijboom. 
The Goldfish. (A three-act play). W.G. van Nouhings. 
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The Royal Academy of Art. —Concluded. 

The — Education of Women.—Continued. J. M. E. 


Per t 
The Currency Question.--Continued. V. Orti y Brull. 


MAGAZINES. 


Tijdschrift voor het Binnenlandsch Bestuur.—Batavia. 


Vol. VI. No. 5. 
Short eters. of the Dynasty and Government of Lingga and 
Rijau. in Dutch and Malay). 
On Paddy. . F. Holle. 
On the Powers of Village Chiefs and Councillors. 
Wet Rice Culture in S. E. Cele 
The True Epic Poem of the Aryans. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Haarlem. May. 


Evils of Agricultural Labor in Friesland. A.Rauwerda.  , 
Farming of the Revenue in the Dutch Indies. H. J. Bool. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 


Dagny.—Stockholm. 
No. 3. 


in his later works. Fredrik Wetterlund. 
The Swedish Woman at the World's “hae in 1893. 

A Champion for the Woman Question. J. A. Comenius. 
Elisa Orzeszko, the Polish Authoress. 

The Reformatory School at Stockholm. A. D. 


Viktor Rydber; 


** The Invalids’ iety.”’ Cecile Gohl. 
Idun.—Stockholm. 
No. 19. 


Sophia Gregoria Hayden. With Portrait. Signe Ankerfelt. 
Occupations for Children. Ellen Bergstrém. 
Amelia B. Edwards. With Portrait. 


No. 20. (230.) 
Karolina Lindstrém. With Portrait. Axel Josephsson. 


Domestic Economy. 
Idun’s Panoptikon. Renholm 
Occupations for Children. —II. Ellen Bergstrém. 


No. 21. (281.) 


Maria Cederschiéld. With Portrait. 
A Hitherto Unknown Poem by A. Otterbom. Bernhard Ris- 


berg. 
‘The Art of Swimming as Practiced by Women. H.H. 


Nordisk Tidskrift.—Stockholm. 
No. 3. 


Argentine: The Country and Its Population. P. Vedel. 
A Danish Connoisseur and a Rembrandt Painting in Sweden. 


George Githe. 

The Rentncence of Inventions and Industries to the Develop- 
ment of the Language. S. A. Andrée. 

Extra Professorships at the Academies. Sam Wide. 


Two Psycholo ical Studies : 


—— hrough Shadows. By Matilda Roos. 
arsson. 
Weary Men. By Arne Garborg. Reviewed by N. Hertzberg. 


The Vocabulary of the Oldest Icelandic Manuscripts. Ludvig 


Larsson. viewed by Erik Brante. 
Ord och Bild.—Stockholm. March. 


A Peasant Funeral in Norway. After the painting by Erik 
Werenskiold. 


aia te With Portraits, etc. Character sketch by Oscar 

evertin. ; 

—— of Emelie Flygare-Carlén. Birger Schéld- 
stron. 


April (No. 4). 
From the Fight for Africa. Hans Emil Larsson, 
Coquelin atné. With Portraits. Robert de Cerisey. 
Emil and Olaf Poulsen. With Portraits. 
The Swedish Artists’ Society. 


Samtiden.—Bergen. April. 
Heretical Thoughts in Thorvaldsen’s Museum. Fritz Mauth- 


ner. 
Thomas of Aquinas, Luther and Goethe. Dr. Wermert. 


Svensk Tidskrift.—Upsala. 
No. 4-5. 


The Home Rule Question from a Norwegian Point of View. 
Bredo Morgonstjierne. 

Calling to Active Service. C. O. Nordensvan. 

ee and the S irigual Tendency of the Age. Con- 
tinued. Nathan Séderblom 

Ancient Scandinavian Religion, Mythology and Theology. 

oO 
From the Youth of Viktor Rydberg. Fredrik Vetterlund. 
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cer and Record. vice Institution. Psychical Research. 
Q. Church Quarterly Review. JAES. Journal of the Ass’n of En- 8 yea 
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CM. Century as | JRCL Journal of the Royal Colonial nomics. 
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zine. JurR. Juridical Review. R. eview of Reviews. 
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rica: 
The ree of Africa (Slave Trade}, Rev. James Johnston, 
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African Theology, MisR. 

Europe and Africa, Black. 

Mashonaland and its Development, E. A. Maund, JRCI, May. 

A Ride in the Great Sahara, J. H. Forbes, GW. 
Agnosticism, Dr. tn ey Parker, YM. 
Air, Fresh, Dust and, T. Pridgin Teale, PS. 
Albemarle, The Earl of, Hon. R. Noel, NatR. 
Allon, Dr.: Dr. Mackennal, RC, May; J. G. Rogers, SunM. 
Alpine Root-Grubber, C. 
Alps, A Day on the, A. Gurney, NH. 
Alsace-Lorraine, USM. 
America, The Ancient Civilization of, J. S. Newberry, PS. 
Fed womans ne the Shrewsbury Museum, J. Ward, Ant. 
Arkansas, Higher Education in, A. C. Millar, EdRA. 
Armenia, The Two Capitals of, J. T. Bent, EWR. 
Army, The Austro-Hungarian, F. Z. M. Baron von Kuhn, Harp 
Army, The British : 

Our Army, R. W. Hanbury, FR. 


The Inefficiency of the Army, Sir L. Simmons, NC. 
Our Crammers and Failures, USM. 
Musketry Training, USM 
About Soldiers, Black. ¢ J 
On our Army, Gen: Sir Archibald Alison, US. 
Art in Chicago, Lucy B. Monroe, NAR. 
Art as a University Study, History of, A. Marquand, UM. 


Artillery : ; 
Testing Guns at Sandy Hook, F. A. C. Perrine, EngM. 
Artists, Famous, and eir Work—Joseph Coomans, C. §. 
Johnson, 
Astronomy : 


Discovery of a New Stellar System, A. Searle, AM. 
The new Star in Auriga, W. uggins, FR. 
The Mystery of the Aurora, J. Munro, CFM. 
Athletics : Miscellaneous Jumping, Malcolm W. Ford. O. 
Athletics, Track, in California, P. L. Weaver, Jr., OM. 
Austin, John, Janet Ross, i 
Australia: The Kanaka in Queensland, A. Forbes, NewR. 
Austro-Hungarian Army, The, F. Z. M. Baron von Kuhn, Harp 
Authors, Individual and Corporate, NatR. 
Banks and 4 7 
The New York C poring Hoses, W. A. Camp, NAR. 
Limited Liability and Banking, BankL. 
Beauty in Nature, Sir John Lubbock,, Str, May. 
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Bernard Palissy and His Work, Mrs. C. R. Corson, Chaut. 
Bible and Biblical Criticism : 

The Inspiration of the Bible, Rev. P. Prescott, KO 

The oy games of the Old Testament, Bishop of Worcester, 


Modern 1 Discoveries and the, Christian Faith, Dr. Stokes, 


Bicycling By Wheel from Havre to Rouen, J. W. Fosdick, O. 
ies, Great, G. Saintsbury, Mac. 
Biology, The Relation of, to Sociology, L. G. Janes, PS. 


The Witching Wren, Olive ting y: Miller, AM. 
Rainbows and Colors in Birds, B. G. Johns, Q. 
Precocious Birds, A. Fulcher, SunM. 
wes ON Forest, From the, to the Black Sea.—V., F. D. Millet, 


Black Sha, From the German Ocean to the, Thomas Stevens, O. 
Blaine’s Commercial Policy, A Glance at, RR. 
Boswell’s Johnson, TB. 
Boys’ Club, The Drury Lane, Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
Brains and Inches, P. Kent. i 
Bric-a-Brac, Fashions and Counterfeits of, Sarah C. Hewitt, 
0s. 
Beowaing, Robert : 
Excerpts from a Sheaf of Brownin nat ‘s ng er PL, May. 
A Study of Browning's ‘ Ixion,” Latimer, PL, May. 
Browns s ‘*Mesmerism” from a Suientitie Point of Vi iew, 


Budapest tyne Rise of a New Metropolis, Albert Shaw, CM. 
Buddhism, The Foundation of, Maurice Bloomfield; N'W. 
—- Women and Worship i in, Lady V. Greville, NC. 
Janada 
Through } Muskoka Marvel-lands, E. W. Sandys, O. 
Canoeing in Canada, DM. 
The New Canadian Census, CJ. 
Candle-Making, J. Hatton, EI. 
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Around Lake Tahoe, Anna C, urphy, CalM. 
Calvinism and Art, spoons Kuyper, 
Capital Punishment, Rev. H. Jones, SunM. 
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Cabtanure. oy Ranly Pol Pulticel, in America, J. B. Bishop, CM. 
Carlyles, T 
Carpaccio eo ‘Ola ae W. J. Stillman, CM. 
Casco Bay, Ye Romance of—IL., H. M. Sylvester, NE. 
Cathedra ‘Curiosities, Cc. 
Catholic, Why I Became a, Frank Johnston, CW. 
Catholic Church: Is Roman Catholicism Christianity ? ? OD. 
Cattle-Trails of the Prairies, C. M. Harger, Scrib. 
Charities in the District of Columbia, H. S. Everett, CRev. 
Children, The Rights of, Rev. M. J. Sava e, A. 
Chinese and Japanese Traits, E. F. Feno osa, AM. 
Christian Education, New Forms of, Mrs. Humphry Ward 
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Christian Endeavor Movement, The, NE. 

Christian Principles and Civil Government, J. M. Kin ng, OF. 

Christianity, How I Came into, Nobuta Kishimoto. N 

Christianity, The Next Step in, S. D. McConnell, 1, Nw. 

Christianity, Evolution an » Bt. George Mivart, Cos. 
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Civil War, Motley’s View of the, Leonard Irving, NatM. 

Cliff- Dwellers, Land of the Living, BID May. Se. hwatka, CM. 

Coal Production of Germany, The, 

Corsica, Chronicles of, F. J. Goldsmid, EWR. 

College Entrance Requirementsi in English J. E. Russell, EdRA 
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Typica American—Il., H sna CasM, Ma a. 

Creede, The New Minin: Camp Epo illiams, Ji es pag. 

Cricket, Educational Value of, Rev. E. Lyttleton, EdR 

Cricket, Inter-city and International, in America, T. Twhar- 
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Dante: Did Dante Stu y in Oxford ? WW. E. Gladstone, NC. 

Daudet, Al —— Portraits of, Str May. 

Dedham: Record of a New England Soce, Don G. Hill, NatM. 
Desert, The Great American, F. G. Shanks, Lipp. 
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Divination by Lot, C 

Dogs: Household ‘iM Edwin H. Morris, HM. 

Dramatists, The Old English, James Rusrell Lowell, Ha 
Drinks and ‘Drinkers, Old Colonial, Alice Mf. Earle Nat 
Drives, Professor, on the Old Testament, Bishop or Colchester, 


Dublin, Literary, Jane Barlow, Bkman. 

Dunster and its XGastl > S G. Wallas, EI. 

Dust and Fresh Air, T ’ Pridgin Teale, PS. 

corm, eee of Dry Land on the, John W. Stockwell, JAES, 


East, The Fate of the, CR. 
Economics.—V., Edward T. Devine, UE. 
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The Teaching of Geography. —II, W. M. Davis, EdRA. 
Values, in the Education of the Deaf. E. M. Gallaudet, 


Notes on Educational Method, Harry K. Wolfe, EdRA. 
Public School Pioneering, George H. Mart tin, EdRA 
Compulsory Education in the United States. Pi, EdRA. 
i under the Elective System, Richard G . Boone, 
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Kalevala, The, Epic of Finland, Anna C. Stephens, M. 
ee How Kentucky Became a State, G. W. Ranck, 
arp. 
Khartoum, 5 oa and Fall of, F. R. Wingate, USM. 
Kilauea, May L. Chewex, OM. 
Korean Mountains and Mountaineers, ©. W. Campbell, PS. 
a Department of, The Working of the, Carroll D. Wright, 


Os. 
Lacedemon, W. Pater, CR. 

Lacrosse, Frederick Wier, iioe. 

Lake Dwellers, The, of Switzerland, W. D. McCrackan, A. 
Languages, Modern, A New Method of Teaching, EdRA. 
Legations, at Washington, The European, Charlotte M. Con- 


ger, MM. 
Leighton, On the Study of, J. O. Murray, HomR. 
Life, Modern, and Artistic Sense, Walter Crane, Cos. 
Life Boat Institution, The National, Archdeacon Farrar, RC, 


May. 

London, Modern, Ancient Rome and, E. J. Gribbs, NatR. 
Lovelace, Francis, and the Capture of New Netherland, NatM. 
Lundy’s Lane, Battle of, mrss S. Brooks, Chaut. 
Lytton, Lord, Poetry and, W. H. Mallock, FR. 
Mammoth Cave by Flash Light, Frances B. Johnston, Dem. 
Man, An Animal View of q 
Man, What the Coming, Will Eat, W. O. Atwater, F. 
Maps and Map Makers, Cyrus C. Adams, Chaut. 
Maryland National Guard, The, Hanson Hiss, O. 
Masséna, Marshal Edward Shippen, U.S.N., US. 
Maulbronn, The Cistercian Ab 7 ot H. Barber, Ant. 
Maunsell, Lieut.-Gen. John, 1724-1 M Van Rensselaer, MAH. 
Medical School of the University of Cambridge, EdRL. 
Medici, The: A Grand-Ducal Or Lewis, Cos. 
Men Service, A Butler’s View of, J. Robinson, NC. . 
Meredith, George, David Dick, WL. 
Mesmerism, W. Q. Judge on, Luc, gs 

etaphysics in a Course of Scientific mioewhy, UM, May. 
“ae ad of India, H. N. Dickson, ScotGM, May. 
ining ool, Practical Work at a, E. S. Cranson, EngM. 
1ssions: 
Sketch of Trebizond Station, MisH. 
A Movement into Gazaland, MisH. 
The Origin of Missions in America, MisR. 
Birthday of English Mission omg, «gy W.C. Blaikie, SunM. 
Pissisaipp, Impending Disaster on the, EngM. 

obs, A Study of, Dr. Césare Lombroso, Chaut. 
_— The Insurrection in, Black. 
Monkeys, Leaguage of: What I Expect to Do in Africa, R. L. 

Garner, NAR. 
Mont Saint Elias Revisited, Israel C. Russel, CM. 
Montana: The Treasure State, Julian Ralph, Harp. 
Moore, Charles L.: A New Poet, 8S. Weir Mitchell, F. 
Moth, The Yucca, and Yucca Pollination, Cc. V. Riley, PS. 
Motley’s View of the Civil War, Leonard Irving, NatM. 
es Sierecsmnent : The Government of Cities, M. 
orey, : 

Municipal Problem, The, in America, L. G. Janes, SEcon, May. 
Music as a Factor in Intellectual Growth.—II., R. P. Rider, M. 
Music and Musicians in Toronto, 8. F. Harrison, DM. 
Nationalism in the United States, Progress of, Edward Bel- 


my, NAR. 
Naturalization, Needed Reform in, John B. Moore, F. 
Navies: oy bee Defense, Col. Maurice, USM. 
Negro, The Education of the, W. T. Harris, AM 























New England Town, Record of a (Dedham), Don G. Hill, NatM. 
New France, The Downfall of, John G. Nicolay, Chaut. 
Newman, Cardinal, Principal Rain 

herland, Francis Lo 


y, Ex. 
New Net. velace and the Capture of, NatM. 
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New York : Historical Reminiscences of Our New Parks, MAH. 
New York’s Commercial Blight.—I., William N. Black, EngM. 
New , Edward Wakefield, Cos. 
Nineteenth Century, eer of, EWR. 
Nonconformists: Why do They Follow Mr. Gladstone? CR. 
Novelists, Contemporary German, Black. 
Nova Scotia as a Summer rt, T. F. Anderson, O. 
Nurseries, Deg, E. Carlyle. 
Ogdensburg, First Bishop of, Reminiscences of the, CW. 
Opera, Endowed, Shall We Have, J. K. Paine, F. 
Oregon, Discovery of the, The Ship Columbia and the, NE. 
Osric, King of Northumbria, Dean Spence, GW. 
Our Fur Seal Rookeries, Henry W. ott, Cos. 
Ovid Metamorphosed, Mrs. Ross, NC. 
e or ae Impending, in New England, W. DeW. Hyde, F. 
estine : ‘ . 
Bethlehem and Jerusalem, G. W. Woods, SunM. 
Wanderings in the Holy Land, A. Gates, SunH. 
Prehistoric. Times in Egypt and Palestine, Sir J. W. Daw- 
son, NAR. 
Paper-Making, Something About, T. A. Vernon, HM. 
Patent Office, The Uni States—II., H. F. Shedd, Chaut. 
Parson of the Fourteenth Century, Dr. Jessopp, NC. 
Pawnbrokers and Their Customers, CSJ. 
Pearl Divers of the California Gulf, C. H. Townsend, CalM. 
Peasant Life in Sicily, Signora Vedova Mario, Chaut. 
Peru, Eastern, Social and Intellectual Condition of, Harp. 
Pestiferous Plants, Prof. Byron Halsted, PS. _ 
Phonograph, The, in Music, H. D. Goodwin, M. 
Photography : 
Pigment Printing, B. May. 
Silver Printing on Plain Paper, Mrs. N. G. Bartlett, B, May. 
Lantern-Slide Methods, Catharine W. Barnes, B, May. 
ene on Wood for Engravers, W. J. Rawlings, B, 
ay. 
on ode pe in Amateur Pootonrashy, od. 
Detection of Crime 7 Photography, T. C. Hepworth, CJ. 
Physical Culture—V., J. M. Huckley. Chaut. 
Pianoforte, The Evolution of the, W. F. Gates, M. 
Pine Ridge A ane, The Attack on, Lieut. T. H. Wilson, US. 
Plantation Life, Old-Time, A. C. McClurg, D. 
a The Natural History of—III., Gerald McCarthy, 


aut. 

Poetry, Nature and Elements of — Melancholia, E. C. Sted- 
man. ; 

Poetry, Recent Books of, William M. Pages, D. 

Poetry Since Pope, Maurice Thompson, Chaut. 

Poets, Three English, Louise Chandler Moulton, A. 

Politicians, Shall We Educate Our, C. T. Hopkins, CalM. 

Political Conventions, Our National, Murat Halstead, Cos. 


tics: 

he Harrison Administration, NAR. 

A Silver Senator Reviewed, Murat Halstead, NAR. 

™ Perils of Re-electing Presidents, Dorman B. Eaton, 


AR. 
The Bed Rock of Pure Democracy, A. C. Houston, A. 
Preaching, Exegetical, Hints on, T T. Munger, HomR. 
Presidential Campaign : 
Democratic Duty and Op toons T. F. Bayard, F. 
Reasons for Republican Control, G. F. Hoar, F. 
Princeton Sketches—VIII., George R. Wallace, UM, May. 
Frias. Introduction of, into England, Ruth Whittemore, 


Protection as Labor Wants It, H. H. Champion, NC. 
Racing and Its Fascinations, T. Longueville, NewR. 
Racing: Epsom and the Derby, £I. 
Railways: 
The “ Zone-Tariff ** System of Herr Gabriel von Baross, RR. 
Midland Railway Locomotive Works at Derby, EI 
Railway Court of Last Resort, A, Appleton Morgan, PS. 
Railway Employees, The Slaughter of, Beare Adams, F. 
Religion, Imagination in, Francis Tiffany, NW. 
Religion, A Science of, Ly, May. x. 
— A Panoramic View of Existing, Carlos Martyn, 


m. 
Religious Evolution, Minot J. Savage, NW. 
Revolutions, Modern, and Their Results, Karl Blind, NAR. 
Rhode Island, Glimpses of Old, W. R. peers M. 
Rome: The Waters of Rome, Dr. G. Fedeli, Esq, May. 
Walks on the Roman Campagna, A. Borsari, Esq May. 
The Campo dei Fiori, E. C. Vansittart, YE. 
Private Life in Ancient Rome—II., AM. 
The Decline of Rome, SEcon, May. 
Rosebery, Earl of, H. W. Lucy, EI. 
Roses: “The Queen of Flowers, E. M. Hardinge, Dem. 
Rural Districts, Depopulation of the, M. M. Turnbull, Scots. 
Ruskin, John, on Carlyle’s ‘‘ Past and Present,’’ WL. 
Russia: A Concord of the Steppe, F. Prevost, TB. 
Russia, The Relief Work in, RR. 
St Petersburg Society, Long. 
Sahara, a Ride in the Great, J. H. Forbes, GW. 
Sanitary Progress in New York, Charles F. Wingate, EngM. 
Sardou, M., and ‘‘ Thermidor,” A. Galdemar, FR. 
Savings Depositories, Postal, John Wanamaker. 
School System, Our Public, A Flaw in, Rabbi 8. Schindler, A. 
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Sea Beaches, N. 8. Shaler, Scrib. ; 
Seal Fisheries: Our Fur Seal Rookeries, H. W. Elliott, Cos. 
Seal Rookeries: Our Fur. 
Sea Serpent : The Great Unknown, J. B. Holder, CM. 
Servant Girl’s Point of View, The, Amelia E. Barr, NAR. 
Shakespeare: The Pseudo-Shakespearean Plays—II., CW. 
Shakespeare, The Home and Haunts of, RR. | 
Sheridan’s, General, Personality, Theo. R. Davis, Cos. 
Sicilian Sulphur Industry, The, BTJ, i 
Sicily, Peasant Life in, Signora Vedova Mario, Chaut. : 
Slave Trade: The Scourge of Africa, Rev. J. Johnston, MisR. 
Sloopy Hollow as it is To-day, J. N. Smith, MM. 
Social Congress, The German Protestant, RO, May. 
Social Plaint, The, E. B. Andrews, NW. 
Social Reform: The Democracy of Darkness, B, O. Flower, A. 
Sodom, Origin and Meaning of the Story of, T. K. Cheyne, NW. 
Soldiers, Wounded, First Actions of, G. L. Kilmer, PS. 
Somali Land, or the Eastern Horn of Africa, J. 8. Leigh, OM. 
Spanish Statesmen, LH. 
Speech, Sir H. Maxwell on, Black. 
Steam Engines: 
Speed er gs of Central Station Engines, CasM, May. 
A Test of Multi-Cylinder Engines, CasM, May. 
Steam Distribution in Single-Acting Compound Engines, 
CasM, May. 
Steamers: The Modern Marine Boiler, A. B. Willits, EngM. 
Stony Point, Storming of, 1779, MAH. 
Sulphur Industry, Sicilian BTJ 4 oy, 
Summer School of Art and Science, MP. 
Survival of the Unfit, The, Henr Dd. Chapin, PS. 
Switzerland, the Central Asian, C. Johnston, EWR. 
Switzerland, the Lake Dwellers of, W. D. McCrackan, A. 
Swords, Art in Japanese, Helen E. Gregory: lesher, CalM. 
Tahoe, Around Lake, Anna C. Murphy, CalM. 
Temperance : 
The Case for Moderate Drinking, Dr. Farquharson, Black. 
Sober by Act of Parliament, W. Bowen Rowlands, WelR. 
The Truth about Sunday Closing in Wales, WelR. 
Temperance Needs in Foreign Lands, OD. 
i aaa of Temperance in Switzerland, Flora Bridges, 


Tenement Houses, New York, Life in, W. T. Elsing, Scrib. 
Theatres and the Drama: 
Favorite Figures of the Stage, Morris Bacheller, MM. 
The Genius of the Opera: Anton Seidl, Owen Hackett, MM. 
Stage Struck, H. D. Traill, NatR. 
The Pseudo-Shakespearean Plays—II., A. Morgan, CW. 
Theology, The Outlook of, Charles F. Deems C'r. 
Theosophy ; see contents of Lucifer. 
Thorwaldsen, C. M. Waage, CalM. 
Tobacco, Pawn and, in India, CJ. 
Tolstof, Count, a Visit to, C. 








/ 


Tortugas, The Dry, During the War—VI., CalM. | 
urkey, E. A. Rich: , EWR. : 
Tramp Problem, Some New Phases of the, J. J. McCook. 
Transit, Rapid, in Cities—II., The Solution, T. G. Clarke, Scrib. 
Typewriting, Educational Aspects of, F. H. Palmer, Ed. 
are : A Lesson in Prophecy, HomR. 
atet. _ History of the, in Paragraphs.--III., Alabama, 


Universities : Pid 
Princeton Sketches—VIII., George R. Wallace, UM, May. 
The University of Pennsylvania—V. H. C. Wood, tim, 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


May. 
Trinity College (Dublin) Ter-Centenary, Ly, May. 
Study of English at the German Universitics, EARL. 
University Extension : : 
Will University Extension Starve the College Staffs ? UE. 
The University Extension Class, Edward T. Devine, UE. n+ 
Biblical Work in University Extension, L. W. Batten, UE. 
Verlaine, Paul, A. Symons, NatR. 
Volunteers, Naval Strategy of the, C. Bellairs, USM. 
Wagner, Influence of, upon Vocal Art, J. S. VanCleve, M. 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry, Bkman. 
Water, The Colors of, Prof. Carl Vogt, PS. 
Waves, Ocean, Utilizing the Power of, A. W. Stahl, CasM, 


May. 
Weather : How the Weather is Forecast, E. B. Dunn, Dem. 
Webster, Daniel, An Hour with, Horatio King, MAH. 
Welsh Seaside Places, WelR. 
West, The Gtrugsie for the, Prof. J. B. McMaster, Lipp. 
Westminster, The Third Archbishop of, Henry C. Kent, Cw. 
Westminster Abbey, The Future of, Archdeacon Farrar, 


NAR. 
a the Course of Empire Takes Its Way, J. J. Ingalls, 


ipp. 
Whitman, Walt, Charles D. Lanier, Chaut. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, Henr Vv. Clarke, MM. 

Wimbledon Common, C. Worte, 4 

babe oe iy am The Old Saxon Capital of England, A. M. Mc- 


Woerth, Battle of, Col. L. Hale, CR. 
Wolseley, Lord, Harry How, Str, May. 
Women : 
Education for Women at Yale, Timothy Dwight, F. 
The Women’s Suffrage Question, CR. 
The Coming Revolution, Lady Florence Dixie, WelR. 
Home Life for Working Girls in London, KO 
Religious Women, NH. 
Women and Worship in Burmah, NC. 
vias. ** Automatic,” B. F. Underwood, A. 
achts : 
_The Evolution of the Forty-six Footer, George A. Stewart, O. 
Yeomen and Sportsmen, T. E. Kebbel, NatR. 























[ee ANNUAL INDEX TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE FOR THE YEAR 1890 - - - 


This volume, issued as a yearly supplement by THE Review or Reviews, brings under one alphabet all the impor- 
tant articles of all the leading magazines of the English-speaking world for the year 1890. It includes the contents of 


117 periodicals, 


Besides its index to the contents of periodicals, it includes the wholly unique index to Standard’ English photo- 
graphs (also some American photographs). This index has been prepared by II, SNOWDEN WarD, editor of the Prac- 


tical Photographer (London) ; and it is of the highest interest and value. 
The index contains 145 large pages (size of Tuk Review oF Reviews), is well printed on heavy paper, and is 


bound in flexible cloth, 
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